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PREFACE 


TfflS new Historiciil Series for Schools consists of thi'co 
books, based ujioii the ‘concentric system,’ which arc 
worked out on much the same lines as arc the corre- 
sponding three volumes of Longmans’ Geographical 
Series. 

The first book, which was imblished in 1 00.3, aims at 
exciting a gencivil interest in British Ilisttiry in the 
minds of boj's and girls in the junior forms at schools. 

This second book, first published in 1002, aims at 
traversing the same ground with greater thorough- 
ness, n more specific attempt at consecutive narrative, 
and with more abundant detail. It aspires to toll the 
story of our countiy with sufficient particularity to 
suit the needs of middle forms in schools. 

The illustrations and majis liavo been carefully 
chosen with the view of directly illustrating the 
facts detailed iu the narrative. A full analysis of 
the contents is given, which may serve ns a rough 
summary, and the index has been comxiilcd on as 
comprehensive a basis ns possible. 

The third book, published in 1000, goes further into 
detail, though following on most essential iioints the 
methods adopted in the present volume. It is framed 
with regard to the practical wants of the higher 
forms of schools, and it is hoped that it contains such 
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Preface 

information as is usually required from candidates for 
the better class of school-leaving examinations. 

The writer is conscious that some apology is needed 
for adding to the number of text-books on English 
History. He is not, however, aware of any scries 
written on the present plan, and has been encouraged 
to carry out his task by the advice and assistance of 
many ladies and gentlemen actively engaged in school 
work. He would like particularly to mention Ms debt 
to Mr. J. W. Allen, alike in Haming the general scheme 
of the series, in deteimining the standards to be aimed 
at, and in the choice and preparation of illustrations 
and maps. 

The UNivEESiir, Manchestee. 


PREFACE TO NEW EDITION (1920) 

The present edition has been carefully revised and 
corrected. New chaptei’S have been added dealing 
with the reigns of Edward vii. and George v. down 
to the conclusion of the Great W^ar. The description 
and plan of the battle of Bannockburn have been 
recast in accordance with the views of Mr. W. M. 
Mackenzie and Dr. J. E. Morris. The plan of the 
battle of Trafalgar has been redrawn in the light of 
the Report of the Admiralty Committee of 1913 . 

The Univehsity, Manohestee, 

24 d^anuary, 1920 . 
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BOOK I 

BRITAIN BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

Up to zo66 

CHAPTER I 

Britain before the English Conquest up to 449 

I 

Principal Persons : 

Julius Cissar ; the Emperor Claudius ; St. Patrick. 

Principal Dates : 

66-54 B.O. Invasions of Britain by Julius Cxsar. 

43 A.D. Claudius begius the Roman Conquest of Britain. 

410 A,D. Tho Romans withdraw from Britain. 

410-449 A.D. The Britons independent. 

The chief early races of Britain were : 

(1) The Cave ^len. 

(2) The Iberians. 

(3) The Celts. 

1 . Many thousand j'^ears ago the islands of Britain 
and Ireland were very different from what they are 
now. It was hotter in summer and colder in winter. 
Wild beasts, such as lions and bears, I’oamed about 
the desolate hills and swampy valleys, seeking for 
their prey. Against them fought, as best 
they could, a few savage men, little better *- 

+.1H1.T1 dwarfs. They were so ignorant that they could 
not plough the fields. They did not know how to use 
metals, and their only tools and weapons were mado 
of fiints, rudely cut and sharpened. For this reason 

A 
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the time at which they lived was called the palceo- 
lithic or old stone age. These primitive men sought out 
dAvellings for themselves in caves, Avhere their remains 



PaliEolithio Flint Scraper from Patoolithic Flint Implement 

Icklingham, Suffolk. (Evans.) from Horne, Suffolk. 


are still found. The cleA’erest things they made were 
pictures of animals, scratclied upon flat pieces of bone. 
We do not know hoAV these men came to our land, 
hoAv long they lived there, or Avhat tongue they spoke. 
It is very unlikely that any of the present inhabitants 



Engraved Bone from Creswell Crags, Derbyshire. 

(Mow in the British Museum.) 

of the British islands are descended from them. Yet we 
should remember these cave men because they were the 
first human beings Avho ever dwelt in the land of Britain. 

3. Ages passed away and the cave men disaxiiaeared. 
Their place was taken by another race of men, who 
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are sometimes called. Iheriaiia, because they are thought 
to be the same as the old inhabitauts of Spain, which 
was once called Iberia. These were shoi’t,’ 
dark-skinned, black-haired men, whose skulls ib^ans 

were long and narrow. Many of the short, 

dark men now living in Britain and Ireland arc like 
what these Iberians must have been, and probably 



Iberian blood still runs in their veins. It is very likely 
that the great circles of htige stones, like Slonclicnge 
in Salisbury Plain, which are found still remaining, 
are the work of this people. The Iberians were m.uch 
less savage than the race that had gone before them. 
Though still ignorant of metals, their stone tools were 
beautifully neat and useful. The time when they 
flourished is called the neolithic or the new stone age. 
They ground corn, wove wool into cloth, and made 
vessels of coarse pottery. 
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3. The next people that came to Britain were called 
the Cells. They Avere a tall, fair-skinned, liglit-haired 
race, with round skulls, and they si)oke lau- 
The Celts. which are still the mother-tongues 

of mans'- of us. Tliej’ overcame the little dark Iberians, 
and forced them to learn their language and customs. 
Many of us arc descended from these Celts, or the race 
formed bj’ the mixing together of the Celts with the 
Iberians. The Irish, the Manx, the Scottish High- 
landers. aii<l the "Welsh are cither jnirc Celts or come 



Noolilliic Anc from Wintertourn 
.siccploton, (Kvans.) 



Neolithic Flint. Arrow-hcnd from 
Kudstonc, Yorks. (Evans.) 


from this mixed stock. Most of the Welsh, and some 
of the Irish and ITighland Scots, still speak Celtic 
languages. I'lven in the rest of Britain many people 
arO mainly of these races. The Celts were not 
only stronger but more civilised than the earlier in- 
habitants of Britain. They brought in the use of 
metals, and made their tools and arms at lir.st of 
bronze and afterwards also of iron. They wore 
clothes, and were fond of gold and silver bracelets 
and ornaments. The use of pottery was well under- 
stood by them. Their wealth was chiefly in groat 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. They wore famous 
horsemen, and the chiefs rode to battle in war-chariots, 
with which they fiercely charged the enemy. They 
were brave, polite, and enterprising, but fickle, 
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suspicious, and not very persevering. Living for the 
most part in the country in scattered houses, vrhen 
the enemy invaded their land they took refuge in 
great camps or dtins, pei’ched on high hill- tops, and 
defended by thick vails of earth and deep ditches. 
They were very religious, and worshipped many 
gods. They showed great respect for their priests, 
who were called Druids. They were fond of poetrj' 
and songs, in which thes’’ told of the deeds of famous 
warriors. They were divided into tribes, each of 



Early British Pottery 


which had its separate chieftain. These tribes were 
constantly fighting with one another. The Celts 
dwelling in the south were called the Britons, and 
from them our island got its name of Britain. 

4. Two thousand years ago the most powerful people 
in the world were the Romans. They were originally 
the inhabitants of the city of Borne in Italy, 

but they had first conquered all Italy, and Romans 

then made themselves masters of all the 

civilised world. They were much wiser, stronger, and 
richer than the Britons, and they looked upon the 
inhabitants of this land as little better than savages 
dwelling in the remotest ends of the earth. 

5. The most famous general and statesman that the 
Romans had ever had was Caius Julixis Ccssar. He 
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brought about a great cliange iu the government of 
his country. Before his time Home was a 
republic, ruled by the nobles. But Cmsar 
made himself lord over all the Homans, 
governing them as a general commands his 
He thus became the founder of tlie Homan 


Julius Caesar 
and the 
Roman 
Empire. 


soldiers. 

Emi3ire. 



(From a Bnsl In the Dritish MuBcnm.) 


6. Cojsar was also a mighty conqueror, who added 
many new districts to the Homan dominions. The 
Ca:sar's most famous of C.'csar's conquests was that 
Invasions ol Gmdf the country now called France, 
of Britain. jjnt the people bf that land,- the. Gauls, -wx'rc 
Celts, like the Britons, and wlicn they were hard 
pressed by Ctesar, tlicir kinsfolk, the Britons, wont 
to their help. To imnish the Britons for this, Ctesar 
led two expeditions into Britain. The first of these 
took ])lacc fifty-five years before the birth of Christ. 
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But Ctesai' did not bring cnongh soldiers with him, 
and soon found it wise to go back to Gaul. Nest 
j’^ear ho camo again with a larger arm3', and did 
not leave until he had defeated the Britons and 
forced them to pay tribute to Borne. Besides being 
a statesman and warrior, Ciesar was also a famous 



didin Britain which has come down to tis, and from 
which we get our earliest full desci-iption of the land 
and the people. Before this time we can onlj”- guess 
what happened from digging irp the tombs and other 
remains of the peoples dwelling in our islands. Prom 
Cajsar’s invasions onwards we have some sort of 
written stoi’y of Bi’itish history. 
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7. For nearly a hundred years after Caesar’s in- 
vasions the Britons were left to themselves. It was 
_ a famous time in the world’s histoiw, for 
Conquest of during tlioso years the great Roman Empire, 
which Cmsar Iiad founded, became firmly 
established, so that the world was now 
ruled b3’' Roman emiiei’ors. Moreover, in those same 
years, Jesus Christ lived and was crucified and the 
Christian religion began, though as yet verj'" few 
people believed in it or had even heard of it. During 


South 

Britain. 



Honinn Soldiers crossing a Rivet on n Bridge of Boats. 


thi.s period tlic Romans forgot all about the Britons, 
and tlic Britons once more became bold enough to 
hclji the Gauls against the Romans. Accordingly- the 
Romans thought it best to turn Britain into a 
Roman ])rovincc, ruled bj- a Roman goA’ornor. Porty-- 
Ihree years after the birth of our Lord, the Roman 
emperor Claud ms sent an army’- to Britain and 
ordered it to conquer tJio land. But the Britons fought 
vciy bravely-, and in the end the Romans were satis- 
fied with winning for themselves the southern part 
of the island. They’’ built a rampart of earth be- 
tween the ]^^irtlls of Forth and Cly-de, which marked 
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the uorthorn limit of their j)owct. Beyond it, 
among the high liills of %vhat avo now rail tlic Scot- 
tish Highland.s, the Celt.s still n'lnaiiied free. These 
northern Celts ■were now .‘styled the CnJ'rdon iV/n.*.'. and 
Dheir land Caledonia. Later they were called Pirls, 
which some liave thought to mean the ] tainted jieojth*, 
bccansc, unlike their southern neighl)onr.~, they wore 
few clothes, but iiainted their boilie.-’ with bright 
colours. As time went on. the Homan's gave njt any 



A Portion of the Itoni.’in IVnll. 

(Showing ilio Wrst Gat^wny of norrnvirnc, a Ituiinn StaiUiii, 
now Houscstemis in South-west NDrlhninlf*>rhinil.) 


attempt to hold the northern i)art of their eonquest. 
They fell back ujioii an earlier boundary wall running 
from the Solway, near Carli.slc, to the mouth of the 
Tyne, below Newcastle. Thi.s wall was very solidly 
built of stone, and you can still see in the wild moor- 
lands of Noi’thumbci'land long stretches of this great 
monument of Roman skill and ]jowor. 

^.^]^man rule in southera Britain lasted foi- more 
_tharLLthi;ee--huudred - years. It brought hiueh good 
to the land but also some little evil. The Romans 

A2 
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gave the Britons such sound peace and strong rule as 
they had never enjoj’ed before. The Homans covered 
Roman rule ® "with fair cities and pleasant country- 
in South houses. They fenced around their for- 

" ■ tresses with strong walls of brick and stone, 

and planned hard, smooth roads to connect together 
the difPerent parts of the country. So well were these 
roads made that they still remained the chief means 
of communication, hundreds of years after the 
Romans had loft the land. The Homans encouraged 
trade, ojDoned out mines and fisheries, jDlanted fruit- 
trees and vines, di*aiued the marshes and out down 
the dense forests. They grow so much corn that 
Britain was called the granary of Europe. They 
persuaded the British chiefs to learn the Roman or 
Latin tongue and tlie XDolished waj’S of Homan life. 

9. Towards the end of then: in Britain, the, 

Homans had nearly all -become ^.Christians. 
brought tlie new faith into Britain, and before long 
there Ava-s a British Church, with its own bishojas and 
priests, which soon put an end to the worship of the 
many gods in ■which the Britons had once believed. 
Roman From this British Church the l^^cls hChiU’c h 

of to-day has sprung. From its missionaries 
become sent to proclaim the glad tidings outside 
Christian. Roman province, the Irish- Church 

traces its origin. The most famous of the teachers 
who brought over the Irish to the new’ religion was 
the Briton Patrick, w’hom Irishmen still revere as 
their patron saint. Thus the Irish, though never con- 
quered by the Homans, received from Roman Britain 
their first instruction in the faith of Chri.'^t. 

10. The Homans never settled in large numbers in 
Britain, and the Britons w’^ent on talking their old 
tongue and following their ancient customs. But as 
years rolled by, the Britons forgot the old habit of 
fighting, and their old w’ay of ruling the land. This 
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provccl a groat trouble to them wlicii the Romans at last 
found that they could govern the Britons no longer. 
The end of fierce wandering tribes were plundering 

Roman and devast.ating the Very heart of the Roman 

lriSni“ Empire, and the Romans wanted all their 
soldiers to save Italy itself from attack. 
Accordingly, in 410, they entirely withdrew their troops 
from Britain, telling the Britons that henceforth they 
must defend themselves as best thes’ might. 

11. Thus the Britons were once more f roe ; but 
they did not long enjoy their liberty. They were 
The Scots attacked on every side by brave and savage 

and the enemies. h>om the west came the Celts, 

invaders. ll^ mg in Ireland j but in those days the 

Irish were gcnerall called the Scots. From 
the .north came the Caledoninns or J?iciSf who jilun* 
dcred Britain from end to end. More terrible still 



Briti.*!]! Gold Omnmenk 
(From tlip OrI(;In.il in flic Briflsh SItmenm.) 


were the .swarms of fierce pirates who came from 
northern Germany. The Britons fought bravely 
against all these invaders; but they did not aet 
together, and had few good leaders. Bit by bit they 
^^ore forced to give way. Before long both the foes 
from the west and from the cast began to cstabli.sh 
new homes for themselves in Britain. The Scots 
settled in the north-west, and th.c Germans in the 
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south-east. Fi’om the arrival of these invaders begius 
a new period of British history. 

12. Up to this point we have had to do only with the 
history of Britain. But different parts of the island 
of Britain now begin to get separate names of their 
own. These names are now so familiar to us that it 
is hard to remember sometimes that there was a 
period when they did not exist. It was now that the 
Scots from Ireland gave to parts of northern Britain 
the new name of Scotland, or land of the Scots. Arud 
the Germans, who settled in the south, were called 
the English, and from them southern Britain began 
to be called England, or the land of the The 
English. Moreover, the English called the 
Britons the Welsh . and the land they lived ScotiMd, ’ 
in Wales. Nowadays we all know that 
Britain is divided into England, Scotland, and Wales. 
This division first begins when, side by side with the 
ancient Britons or Welsh, the Scots and English first 
made their homes in our land. But the England, Scot- 
land, and Wales of those days were quite different in 
size and boundaries from those of later times. It took 
a very long time before the three peoples, the English, 
the Scots, and the Welsh, settled down side by side 
into something like their present homes. 



CHAPTER II 


How the English came to Britain, and how they 
became Christians, 449-668 

Principal Persons : 

Eengist and Horsa; Eennotli HacAlpine, King of Scots; Pope Gregory 
the Great; Ethelhert, King of Kent; St. Augustine, Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy; Ed'ndn, B3ng of Northumbria ; Faulinus, Archbishop 
of York ; Penda, King of Mercia; Oswald, King of Northumbria; 
Theodore of Tarsus. Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Principal Dates : 

449 . Landing of Hengist and Horsa. 

697. Landing of St. Augustine. 

627. Conversion of Edwin. 

666. Penda slain in battle. 

668. Theodore of Tarsus made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1. Before they came to Britain the English had lived 
in North Germany, along the coast of the North Sea, 
and on the banks of tho jdyeiLElhc. TJiey 
thcEnglteh? ‘''’Cl'® divided into three main tribes, called 
the JvicSi the Saxons, and the Angles, 
All of tlicse took part in the conquest of Britain. At 
first there was no common name for all three groups 
of iDcoples. But gradually they began to find it neces- 
sary to call each other by a single name, and they 
took the name of JSnglish. This is really only another 
form of tho word Anglo, but it was now used in this 
wider sense, since tho Angles or English took tho 
most important part in the conquest of Britain. Bufc 
tho Welsh or Britons more usually called their enemies 

by tho common name of Saxons. Sometimes, too, they 
u 
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are styled the Anglo-Saxons, which means the race 
formed by the union of the Angles and Saxons. But 
whether we call them English, Saxons, or Anglo- 
Saxons, we must never forget that they are the fore- 
fathers of most modern Englishmen, though not by any 
means of all Englishmen, since as time went on many 
men of British and Scottish blood gave ui> speaking 



‘Walkcrfir CockeniU Sb 


Tbo old Homes of tbo English. 

their old Celtic tongue, and talked and lived lilce 
Englishmen. Thus it is nowadays that all people in 
southern Britain, except the Welsh, talk the English 
language, whether they are sprung from the British or 
the old English. For the tongue which the new-comers 
brought into the land was called English from the first. 
It is from tbia tongue that the English which is spoken 
to-day has grown, though the language is very different 
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from tlic one whicli tlio Anglo-Saxons or old-English 
used to speak. 

2. Hie first Engliali to settle in Britain "were the 
Jules, whose chieftiiins, Tlcnffisi and llorsOf set up in 

The English kingdom of Kent, -which is much 

Conquest the same as the modern county of Kent. 
Britain^.** little Jiiiish kingdom was soon sur- 

rounded by Saxon settlements, whose names 
Jive on in the modern counties of south-eastern Eng- 
land. Thus EsavK was once the kingdom of the East 
Saxons, MnWcecK that of the Middle Saxons, and 
Sufteex that of the South Saxons. Much more impor- 
tant, however, than these was the groat Saxon kingdom 
of the West, Saxons, or lT''e.«?.9c.r. which, beginning cither 
in Ilamiishire, or in the upper Thames valley, gradually 
s]iread overall Southern England. 

3. To the north of the Saxon settlements came the 
Angles, or English in the narrower sense, who also set 
up many little states. Three of these Anglian states 
lasted longer and were more important than the 
others. One of thc.se was East Anglia, the land of the 
East Angles or East English, including Norfolk (the 
North folk) and Suffolk (the South folk). In the 
lands between the Trent and the TJiames, the great 
kingdom of Mercia, inlmbited by the Mercians, 
stretched fi’om the borders of East Anglia to the 
rivei- Severn. Mercia means the March or the boun- 
dary fli.strict between the Engli.sh and 'Welsh, but in 
tho.<e days this boundary was formed by the hills that 
se]>aratc the upper Trent from the Severn. To its 
north lay the kingdom of Korilmmhria, which took 
in all the hands between the Firth of Forth and the 
Humber. 

4. Jn the wc.«teru parts of South Bi-itain the "Welsh 
still held their own. There wore three groups of 

chsh states. In the north was Cumberland, ov iA\Q 
land of the Straihclgdc 1] elsh. This ran from the 
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strath or valley of the river Clyde southwards to the 
river Mersey, and was cut off from Northumbria by the 
■wild moorlands of the Pennine chain. South 
of the Mersey, Northumbria just reached 
to the Irish Sea, cutting off the Welsh of 
Cumberland from the Welsh of the district west of the 
Severn, parts of which are still called Wales. But the 
Wales of those days went much farther east than it 
does now. Moreover, south of the Bristol Channel 
lived the West Welsh in Devon and Cornwall, who in 
their turn were cut off from the Welsh of Wales by 
the West Saxons conquering Somerset and the lands 
on the lower Severn. Thus the Welsh were split up 
by the English advance into three different districts 
separated from each other. In this way also was the 
old Roman province of Britain divided between "the 
Welsh, who dwelt in the western portion, and the 
English, who, having conquered the east, were con- 
stantly pressing their enemies farther back in the west. 
Only their wild hills and barren moors enabled the 
Welsh to hold their o'wn. 

5. Beyond the Forth and the Clyde changes were also 
taking place. The Scots had, as we have seen, settled 
in the western islands and Highlands. They The Piets 
gradually encroached upon their Pictish 
neighbours, and, about four hxmdred years 

after this, a King of Scots became King of the Piets 
as well. The name of this king was Kenneth Mac- 
Alpine j and he died in 860. After this Scotland and 
Pictland remained united under a single king. From 
the days of Kenneth the lands north of Forth and 
Clyde bore the name of Scotland, and the Piets dis- 
appear from history. 

6. It took nearly one hundred and fifty years for the 
EnglisTi to complete their conquest of south-eastern 
Britain. But they did their work very thoroughly. 
If any Britons remained in the English lands they 
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remained as slaves, or were gradually forced to speak 
English and follow the English fashions. It was only 
in the west, where the English came later, j^esnlts of 
that very mans'- of the Britons lived on a Ctor the English 
the English Conquest. And in this long 
struggle most of the cities and great works left 
behind bj'- the Romans wci*o dcstroj'ed. For the 
English, like the Britons before the coming of the 
Romans, had no love for dwelling in towns, and little 
care for the arts of peace. Tliey wei'c. wlicn not 
lighting, a pastoral and farming jicople, dwelling in 
scattered homesteads over the conntrj'sidc. TIioj' 
conquered the Britons, not because they were braver, 
but because tiles’- were licrccr, sti*onger. and more 
persevering than i-'dicir enemies. Thes' had not been 
softened, like the Britons, bs’ Roman civilisation. 

7. Each little English kingdom cared onls* for itself, 
and before long there were ns mans’ wars between 
the various English states a.s there were be- 

tween English and Welsh. But some good English 
resulted from those struggles, since the Overlords, 
fiercer kings conquered the weaker, anti so gradualls'- 
cut do•\^^l the number of little states into whicli the 
land had been split up. Sometimes one kingdom 
conquered another outright. Slorc often, however, it 
was content with forcing the weaker state to bow 
down before it and acknowledge its supremacy. Thus 
the stronger kings became overlords over their feebler 
neighbours. Among the first kings who exercised such 
authority was Ethelhert, King of Kent, who reigned in 
that kingdom about a hundred and fifty j’-ears after 
the coming of Hengist and Horsa. We must remember 
the name of King ^Jhglber^ since it was during his 
rule that the'first attempts were made to win over the 
fierce English to the Christian faith. 

8. The English who came to Britain were heathens, 
worshipping the old gods of the Germans, such as 
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Wod£n aud TJwr. Tlie 1761811 still remained Christians 
from Roman times, but as they were driven westward 
Pope into tlie hills, the English stamped out 

thS'SJellt. of the Christian faith in 

eastern and southcni Britain. Even after 
one hundred and fifty years of struggle, tlic Welsh aud 
English liatcd each other so bitterly aud were fighting 
so constantls'- that there was little chance of the English 
learning of the Christian faith from their enemies’ lips. 
But it happened that a very good and able man held 
the office of Bishop of Rome in the days when Ethelbert 
was King of Kent. Now the Bishoii of Rome was looked 
upon as the first and greatest of all the bishops and as 
the head of the Catholic Church. He was gencrall 3 »- 
called the Pope, that is. the father. This good Pope's 
name was- Gregory, aud he was afterwards called 
Gregory the Great. Long before lie liad become Pope, 
he had been struck with the bright, fair faces of some 
English slave ehildren standing for sale in the market 
at Rome. He asked to wliat nation they belonged, and 
was told that they were Angles. ‘Say leather,* he 
replied, ‘that they have the faces of Angels.’ When 
further told that thej' were heathens and that their 
king Avas called yElla, he went on Avith his pious puns, 
saying that Alleluia must .soon be sung in ^Ella's land. 
From that time lie became eager that the land of 
Britain, AA’hich had once been inhabited by a Christian 
people, should again bo brought back to the faith of 
Christ.. 

9. After ho became Pope, Gregory carried out his 
Avish. Ho sent his friend, the monk Anguaiinc, and 
a band of monks to preach the gospel to the English 
heathens. In iiO? Augustine and his folloAA*ers landed 
in ICont, and AA'oro Avell received by King Ethelbert. 
Before long Ethelbert and most of his people AA'cre 
bajitized into the Christian faith. Augustine AA’as 
made Archbishop of the English Church, and taking 
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up his residence at Canterbur 3 % the roj^al eitj’- of the 
Kentish kings, lie heeanio the first Arch- xhe land- 
bishop of Canterburj'. Tiiis see is .still the ingrofSt. 
chief bishopric of hhigland, and owes its Augustine, 
position to the fact that the first English king to turn 
Christian was the King of Kent. 

" 10. Augustine and his monks proved zealous mission- 
aries, and soon won not onlj’^Kcut but the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Essex and Middlesex to the .... „ 

. . - . , -r . . The Conver- 

Christian faith. Here Augustine set up one sion of 

of his followers as the first Bishop of Lon- 
don. However, hero his success ended. He failed to 
win over all the English to the new doctrine, and it cost 
long and severe struggles before Christianitj'’ became 
the religion of the whole land. The next great step 
forwards was in G27, when Edwin, King of the North- 
umbrians, -who had married Ethelbert’s daughter, 
went over to his wife’s faith, and made Pmilhvns, 
who had gone from Kent to the north as her chaplain, 
the first Archbishop of York, the capital of Northum- 
bria. This was the more important since Edwin was 
now the strongest of all the English kings, having 
more than succeeded to the power of Ethelbert. 

11. Many of the' English clave stoutlj’- to their old 
gods. Thej'' despised the weakness and humility which 
the Christians professed, and had rather The struggle 
worship the grim old deities that delighted 
in battle, slaughter, and revenge. A leader 
for the lovers of old waj’-s arose in Penda, 

King of the Mercians, a mighty warrior who had 
conquered all the Midlands, and was jealous of the 
power of Edwin, as well as of the new faith. The 
Welsh were so afraid of Edwin, that, Christians as they 
were, they did not hesitate to join with the heathen 
Penda in waging war against the Northumbrian king. 
At last the Mercians and Welsh slew Edwin in battle, 
and Paulinus was driven back to Kent. For the 


between 
Christianity 
and the old 
religion. 
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mnmcnt it looked as i£ Cliristianity were likely to be 
blotted out. But before long the Nortliuiubriaus 
found another Christian king in Ostvald, who had 
learned the faith in tlie great monastery of Iona, built 
by Irish jnonks in the little island of that name off the 
■western coast of Scotland. Though Penda fought hard 
against Oswald and finally slew him, he could never 
succeed in rooting out 1 he Christian faith. Before the 
end of his reign Penda was forced to confess himself 
beaten and allow the missionaries to preach the gospel, 
even in his own land of Mercia. In 655 Penda was 
slain by the Northumbrians in battle, and thereupon 
Mercia itself became Christian. 

12. After a struggle of over fifty years the wish of 

Pope Gregory had been granted. But it still took 
The work time before the Christian religion was 

ofThcodorc firmly established in the land. JMany of 

arsus. English learned the faith not from 

Roman missionaries like Augustine, but from Irish or 
Scottish monks, whose ways of worshipping were not 
exactly the same as those of the Roman Church. A 
new Archbishop of Canterbury was sent in 60S fi'om 
Rome to bring order into the Church of the English. 
This was a Greek named Theodore of Tarsna, who 
deserves to be remembered .as the first really great 
ruler of the English Church. Through Theodore's care 
the Church was reformed and brought into obedience 
and unity under the see of Canterbury. The special 
customs of the Scots were gradually given up, and all 
the dwellers in Britain were at last bound together by 
the fact of their common Christian faith. 

13. It was a long lime before the change of creed 
really changed the savage old ways of the English. In 

The monks ^lo'^’cver, Christianity made 

and their them much more gentle and civilised. For 
wo.k. example, in their later wars with the 'Welsh, 

thej' do not seem any longer to have butchered their 
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cucmics so Ii'cely as flioy clifl bi'foro. AihI tlu* fiLM’ei: 
warrior was no lonper the only sorli of Kni^lishinnn. 
Wlicrcvcr the Christian faith siiri'ad. I.Ihm'c were 
found men and women wlto jrn‘W weary of tin* violence 
and bloodshed they saw everywhere around tlietn. 
They liad not mneh hojM* t)f makinpr tin* world as a 
whole any better, so they willnlrew a*'* mneh as ti>ey 
could from it. They enierecl into hons«*‘i c*all«*d Mnurnt- 
/erjV*.s’, where they could live n»jret her with others like 
minded with ihcjnselves, and devote their live** to 
prayer, .study, and ])ious w<irks. They took vows not 
to marry, not to hold moin*y or lajul--. ami to obey the 
abbot or head of the mona'Jiery. Tlio>-i> livin;r this life 
were called if m«*n, aitfl )ntns, if women. It 

was from monks su,eh as Aniin.'-tim* tlmt Kn^rlaml lir.-t 
learned the Christian faith. Nj>w that it htid aeer>pted 
that faith. Uie best and jrentlest of the ]‘hl^'li^h became 
monks and nun.s. It was throti^h the labotirs of tln-c* 
monks that we }?et the first Knfrli**!! history, the first 
Eiipli.sh art, and mneh of the <*arlie‘.t luifrlish jioetry. 
For nearly a thou.sand y<*ar"= after tin* eomin^r of 
Augustine, ji jrreat number «)f monks ami nuns wen* 
always to be found in Knpdisli mfmasli*ries, which 
steadily jjrew in numbers and im])i)rtauei*. Ami lonjr 
before there were KuKli-'-h monks at, .’ill, Celti«* monk.- 
had done ma{;ninec*nl work for relitrion and eiviIi>atiou 
in wo.slern and northern llritain and in Ir(*land. Thf*s(> 
Celtic monk.s .sent t lic‘ir mis-Mons not only to EiiKhimi. 
but to the Continent al.so. The Kuf'Ii.sh owed them 
a debt as groat as that which they owed t<i the holy 
men whom Gregory .sent with Augustine to win them 
to Christ. 



CHAPTER III 
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How the West Saxon Kings became Lords of all 
England, and how the Danes settled in the 
Land, 626-899 

Principal Persons : 

Offa, King of Mercia; Egbert, King of Wessex; Etbelwixlf, Tfing of 
Wessex; Alfred tbe Great, King of Wessex; Gutbrum, the Dane. 

Principal Dates : 

62G-G8S. Kortlnimbrian Ovcrloitlship. 

71G*821. Aleruian Overlortlship. 

820-871. West Saxon Overlordship. 

871. Great Danish Invasion and Accession of Alfred. 

878. Trcat 3 * of Cliiiipenlinm restores the West Saxon Over- 
lordship. 

899. Death of Alfred the Great. 


1. Nowadays wc know that the British islands form 
a single country, with one king, one government, one 
How tlie parliament, and one army and navy. But 

S?a?chibc- things wore quite dif- 

camca fcrciit. It is not so very far back that 

single slate. li.eland, Scotland, and Wales were thus 
joined together with England. And if we go back 
still further we shall find that there once was a time 
when England itself was ruled by many kings, and 
broken up into many little states. It is now our 
business to trace the steps byAvhich the petty king- 
doms into which England was once divided were 
bit by bit united into a single state, ruled by a single 
king. lieu our history has ceme nearer our ovti 
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days, we «Tia.n also have to see how in turn Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland were gradually joined to this single 
English state to form our present United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

2. We have already learned how, when the English 
first came to Britain, they set up many little king- 
doms. We have also seen how, almost from North- 
the beginning, these little kingdoms began umbrian 
to conquer each other, and how the stronger 
ones made themselves masters over the 
weaker ones. Thus Ethelbert of Kent was overlord 
over many English states. His son-in-law, Edwin 
of Northumbria, made himself even more powerful. 
Though Penda and his Mercians twice overthrew 
the Northumbriai} kings, the successors of Edwin 
triumphed in the end. Thus it was that the seventh 
century after Christ, which saw the establishment 


of the Christian faith among the English, also saw 
the setting up of what was called the Northumbrian 
Overlordship. The Northumbrian kings owed much 
of their infiuence to the support of the Church which 
they had done so much to uphold. But they were also 
strong men and clever soldiers, so that they could put 
down by arms any other state that rose up in revolt 
against them. As long as wise kings remained rulers 
of Noiiihumbria their overlordship continued. But, 
after 685, weak princes arose in the north, and then 
power passed away from Northumbria. 

3. There were only two other English states big 
enough to step into Northumbria’s place. The little 
kingdoms like Kent and Essex had already 
been swallowed up by their greater neigh- Mercian 
hours. Just as Northumbria ruled all 
the north, so did Mercia rule all the Mid- 
lands, and Wessex all the southern parts of England. 
After the fall of Northumbria, Mercia became the 
chief English state, and its kings were overlords over 
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all lilingland for the whole of the eighth centuiy. 
The most famous of the Mercian rulers of this time was 
Offa the Mighiyi who extended his iDOwer beyond the 



Severn, and dug a great trench from sen to sea 
so as to separate his IMcrcian kingdom from his 
^^elsh neighbours. VTo can still see parts of this 
trench which is still called Offu's dyke. But after 
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Offa’s deatli Mercia became weaJc like Northumbria, 
and power passed still farther southwards to Wessex. 

4. The first West S ax on king to be overlord was 
Egbert, who won a battle over the Mercians in 825. 
and forced them to acknowledge him as T^eWest 
overlord. He handed on power to his son, Saxon Over- 
the pious and gentle Ethehoulf. But 

during the reign of this king a new trouble burst upon 
England, and threatened to undo all the 'good that 
kings like Offa and Egbert had worked. This was the 
coming of the Danes, or Norsemen. 

5. The Danes and Norsemen lived in the oxtx*eme 
north of Europe, in Denmark and Norway. fSee Map 
on p. 34.) They were now much in the same 
condition as that ili which the English had ^ftheDwxe^ 
been when they crossed over from North 
Grermany to southern Britain. They were fierce war- 



A Danish Ship (a reconstruction). 


riors, obstinate heathens, very brave and hardy, but 
also very greedy and cruel. They were splendid sailors, 
and finding that their own poor and cold lands could 
not support them all in comfort, they formed the 
habit of setting forth every summer in their long, 
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narrow, iiudeclced ships to iDluuder the richer and 
sunnier lands of the south. In the ^^^nter they went 
home to their own land and revelled on their spoils. 
They filled all Europe with their expeditious, and 
spread terror far and wide. The weak king Ethel- 
wulf was unable to withstand such fierce enemies. 
They camo to and from England whenever they chose, 
and at last thej’' found that the land was not only a 
good field for plunder but an attractive ijlace for 
settlement. Henceforth they changed their object, 
and like the English four hundred years earlier, they 
strove to set up new homes for themselves in our 
island. It seemed as if the English were now going 
to suffer the fate they had themselves once inflicted 
on the Welsh. 

6. Ethclwulf was alrcads'- dead Avhen the Danes bc- 
. gan to make settlements in England. During the 

roigiis of his four sons, who succeeded one 
the'^Dancs. ^^fter the Other to the West Saxon throne, 

the Danes conquered Northumbria, East 
Anglia, and Mercia, and at last invaded Wessex itself. 
But they found their match in the famous Alfred, the 
youngest of Ethel wulfs sons, who became King of the 
West Saxons in 871, a.t the very moment when the 
heathens were plundering and devastating tlic land. 
The young king withstood the invaders with all his 
strength. But they pressed him so hard that ho 
was forced for a time to abandon his kingdom 
and hide in the marshes of Aihchwy in Somerset. 
Ho soon, however, came out of his hiding-place, and 
rallying his couutiymon round him, won a great 
vicuorj'- over Guihrum, the Danish leader. 

7. In 878 Alfred and Guthrum made a treaty at 
Chippenham, in which they agreed to divide England 
between them. This agreement is often called ihe 
Treaiii of Wedmore, from a place in Somerset, where 
Alfred and Guthrum held further meetings a shoi-t 
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time afterwards. In a few years war broke out again. 
But Allred won fresh battles over the Danes, and in 
SSG forced them to nuike a second treaty by 
which he secured still better terms for the ueat^s 
English. After tliis second treaty London 
became part of Alfred's dominions. We do 
not exactly know where the tlividing line between 
English anfl Danes ran, but it is often thought that 
it was drawn from Chester to London, following for 
the most part the old Roman road called the Wat- 
ling Street. Thus it cut England into two halves. 
North of the line the Danes were to govern as they 
pleased, but south of it Alfred and his West Saxons 
were to rule. Moreover, the Danes promised to 
become Christians, and with their new faith they 
gradually put off their fierceness and cruelty. There 
were not perhaps very many of them, so that there 
was no need for them to drive awaj"- all the English 
from the parts of England over which they bore rule. 
But they divided the lands among themselves, and 
forced the English to work for them, and governed 
them according to the Danish law. For this reason the 
parts of England north of Alfred’s line were called the 
Dane law. 

8. The Danes were not very different from the 
English in' tongue and manners. Before long in the 
North and Midlands ruling Danes and conquered 
English were fused into a single people, speaking the 
English language, and differing only from the more 
sluggish Southerners by keeping a little of 
the fierceness and energy of the Danish 
Ijirates. You can still tell what parts of ^Ufred’s 
England were settled by the Danes by 
noticing in a map the districts where the word ‘by’ 
occurs as an ending of place-names. ‘By’ in Danish 
meant a village, a word which in English was ex- 
pressed by ‘ton,’ or ‘town.’ If you see, for instance. 
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a place called Kirkby or Kirby, you know that it was 
situated in the Dane law. In the English parts of 
the land it would have been called Kirkton or Ohui’ch- 
towu. All these words mean a village with a cliurch. 

9. By concluding his final peace with the Danes, Alfred 
saved England from destruction. But he did much 
more than that. He enlarged the bound- 
aries of Wessex by taking into it the great restored the 
triangle of lands between the upper Thames, West Saxon 
Offa’s Dj'ke, and the boundary of the Dane 

law. Moreover, the Danes, in their conquest of the 
north and east, had broken down tlio old kingdoms 
of East Anglia, Northumbria, and northern Mercia. 
It is true that they set up in their place a large number 
of petty Danish staples. But each of these was so small 
that it was easy for Alfred to make them acknowledge 
his supremacy as overlord, so that the West Saxon 
overlordship, shaken for a time by the Danish inva- 
sions, was soon fully restored. Even the Welsh princes 
bowed before Alfred as their master. Alfred was so 
wise and prudent that he was content with being 
recognised as overlord. In his time, at least, the Danes 
were allowed to go on ruling in their Dane law under 
his supremacy. ' 

10. Alfred’s deeds were not merely those of a King 
of the West Saxons; they wore those of the lord 
and champion of all the English race. He was, however, 
a modest man, and was content to call himself what his 
forefathers had been styled. King of the West Saxons. 
But, in fact, he is the first king of all the English, and 
the founder of that single monarchy of England which 
had thus at last grown up out of the earlier temporary 
overlordships. Before Alfred’s days there was every 
chance that the West Saxon overlordship would come 
to an end like the earlier supremacies of the North- 
umbrians and Mercians. It was due to Alfred’s skill 
and courage that it became permanent, so that the 
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Biiglisli kingsln ]3 grew gradually out of it. Alfred's son, 
Edward the Elder, saw this so clearly that he dropped 
How Alfred his father’s title and called himself King 

th?wa?*for English. The blood of Alfred 

English has run in the reins of nearly all the 
^ later English kings and queens, and King 
Gcoi go 1 . is one of his descendants. English folk must 
then particularl3>- reverence King Alfred, Avho more 
than a thousand 3''cars ago lir.st gave the English nation 
their union under a single king. 

11 . Having partitioned the land with Guthrum and 
his followcr.s, Alfred took good care to i)rcvent the 
Alfred’s I^iwiesfrom giving him any trouble in the 
reforms. future. He set on foot a new sort of arm3'', 
so that if the Danes came once more into 
the laud, thc3'' might find the English rcad3'to meet 
them. But ho was not content to wait until the 
Danes had actually landed in England. He built fine 
ships, strong and swift enough to meet the Danish 
fleets on the sea, and so to save liis countiy from the 
miseries of invasion. Alfred’s nn^y made him the 
first founder of the greatness of England at sea. of 
which she is st.ill so proud. It is curious that 
before his time the English had quite forgotten that 
in the old da3's of the migration their forefathers 
had been seamen as bold and hardy as the Danes 
themselves. But after Alfred's I’cign the3’ never quite 
juit this out of nii]id. And though evil time.s eainc 
when Alfred's n.avy was forgotten, it at least served 
its turn in frightening off fresh Danish invaders. 
1 hough there w.as plent3’of fighting between Alfrcd'.s 
suceessors and the Danes, it was no longer a struggle 
between men dwelling in the land and foivign in- 
vaders. The Danes noAv fought against wei’e the 
Danish settlers in England, and as time went on these 
became Englishmen. 

12 . Alfred was certainly the best soldier and the 
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best sailor that England had hitherto scon. But 

there wex’e so many hard-fighting warriors in those 

days, that men would not remember Alfred 

so well or love him so much if he had been 

simply a soldier, like so many other kings. Alfred tlie 

It was his special glory that he was as 

wise as a statesman as he was brave as a warrior. 

He looked so carefully after his subjects' welfare that 
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he was able to repair the ravages wrought by the 
Danish invasions, and make England once more free, 
peaceful, and prosperous. He rebuilt the eliurches 
and monasteries which the Danes had destroyed, and 
strove his best to fill them with piious piriests and 
monks who might tehch his people knowledge of 
better thing.s. He loved learning, and delighted to 
summon to his court learned men. He set up schools, 
and wrote books for liis iieople’s sake. He collected 

B 
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the old laws togetlier into a form in which men 
could read and understand th^m more easilj'. He had 
histories written or translated to tell his people how 
their forefathers had lived and what they had done. 
And above all, his own life gave his subjects a 
constant example of all that was pure, noble, and 
saintl 3 ''. As pious and learned as a monk, Alfred ^mt 
lived in the Avorld and for the world. His hard work 
and self-denial are the more praiseworthj'' since he was 
constantly troubled with ill-health. He died in 899, 
when still in the prime of life. By after ages he was 
called Alfred the Great, and few kings in history 
have a better right to that honourable name. 
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CHAPTER IV 


How England became one Kingdom, and how it 
was Conquered by the Danes, 899-1042 

Frincipa.1 Persons : 

Edward the Elder, first Elsg of the English ; Edgar the Feace- 
fiil. Lord of all Britain ; St. Dunstan, Archhishop of Canter- 
bury; King Ethelred the nnread7; Swegen, witig of the 
Danes ; Elng Edmund Ironside ; Elng Cnut. 

Principal Dates : 

899-924. Reign of Edward the Elder. 

969-976. Reign of Edgar the Peaceful. 

960. Dunstan made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

978-1016. Reign of Ethelred the Unready. 

1016. Struggle of Edmund Ironside and Cnut. 

1017-1036. Reign of Cnut. 

I 1036-1042. Reigns of Harold Harefoot and Harthacnut. 

1'. Alfred had made a good begi nn i ng towards the 
unity of England. His successors were able to reap 
the fuU fruits of his victories. They were „ , 
not so good or so wise as Alfred him- the Elder, 
self had been. But they were all famous 
warriors, and in those fierce, rough days no English, and 
king could be successful unless he was a 
hard fighter. For more than fifty years England went 
on prospering. The Dane law was reconquered, and 
-Alfred’s successors were not content to be merely 
overlords. Bdnaard tlie Elder, Alfred’s valiant son, 
who reigned from 899 to 92A, dropped, as we have seen, 
the title of King of the West Saxons, and called him- 

35 
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sclf King of the English. Before long even this title 
was not good enough for the house of Alfred. Edward’s 
son and suceessor, Athelslaiif who reigned from 024-910, 
was even a mightier soldier than liis father. Under 
his two brothers, JMmmul (9J0-9J0) and EO.rcd (OlG-955), 
who successively sucr;ccdcd him to the throne, the 
English kings still further increased in power. Not 
only were all the English and Danes ruled by them, 
but the Scots and the Welsh, and some even of the 
Irish acknowledged the overlordship of the English 
king and called him ‘father and lord.’ Proud that 
ho was thus supreme over all the many kings of the 
island, the English monarch now began to borrow the 
titles of the old Roman emperors, lie sometimes 
called himself Emperor of Britain. The whole of our 
islands had at last one master. 

2. On Edred's death, his neidiew Edinj (955-959) be- 

came king. Under Edwy, a sickly boy, there was a 
decline of prosperity. But on his early death his 
throne was filled bj' the most famous of the successors 
of Alfred, Edwys brother, Edgar Ihc Peaceful, who 
The reign deigned from 959 to 975. A story is told how 
the^pSul visited Chester he was rowed 

down the Dee by eight Scottish and AVel.'sh 
under-kings, who thus rccogni.sed his supremacy. But 
the greatest proof of his power was that during the 
sixteen years of his rule ho kept England at peace. 
In no iircvious time in our history had there been so 
many years of tranquillity. 

3. Not all the prosperity of Edgar’s reign was due to 
the king. Edgar had the good fortune to have as his 

Archbishop mini.Mor the monk Duusfaji. Dunstan 

Dunstan. Was the first of our great statesmen who 

w.as not himself a king. lie beg.m life as a 
monk of the abbey of Glastonbury in Somerset, and 
earl}- rose to be abbot or head of that house. He 
was soon called away from liis peaceful home to 
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help in ruling the kingdom. Under Edwy he was 
driven into banishment. Finally, King Edgar recalled 
him, and made him Archbishop of Canterbm’yj so that 
he was the chief man, both in the English Church 
and in the English State. It was largely through the 
prudence and wisdom of Dunstan that every part of 
England recognised Edgar as king. Dunstan found 
that some of the West Saxon nobles washed to rule 
harshly over Mercians, Northumbrians, and Danes. 
He therefore took pains to secure that every Tna-Ti 
should have his rights, and that no single part of 
the country should be supreme over any other part. 
It was through Dunstan’s wise policy that the Dane 
law was allowed to keep many of its peculiar customs 
.after it had been' conquered by the English kings. 
He saw that unity could best be got by not laying 
too much stress on uniformity. Our forefathers 
were very much attached to their own neighbourhood 
and their own local customs. It was only by letting 
them" live after the fashion that they liked best that 
they coTild be taught to grow proud of the name of 
Englishman. 

4. Statesman as he was, Dunstan never forgot that 
he was a monk and a bishop. During the long struggle 
with the Danes the religious life of England 
had waxed very cold, and though Alfred Monastic 
had done much to revive it, his work had Movement, 
not extended to the Dane law, where there was most 
need for reform. During Dunstan’s rule a great 
religious revival broke out in England. This led to a 
great increase of the number of monks and monas- 
teries in the country. Dunstan favoured this move- 
ment, because he thought that monks lived the highest 
sort of life, and that if there were more monks there 
would be more religion and learning. He therefore 
both set the old monasteries in order^ and encouraged 
the building of new ones. He took care, also, to 
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encourago learning and study. Under liis guidance 
the monks read and wrote books. He built organs, 
adorned churches with ornamental metal work and 
beautiful carvings. Thus ho did as much good for his 
country as a churchman .as he did as a statesman. 

5. Everything went well as long as Edgar was king 
and Dunstaii was his minister. But terrible times 
The reign of ^®&an after Edgar’s early death in 075. He 
Unread** left two sons, who reigned one after the 

other. But the iirst, JSdivard iJie Jlfavii/r 
(075-978), was soon murdered, and the second, whose 
name was Eihelved (078-1016), became king when a mere 
boy. All might have gone well if Dnnstan had re- 
mained the ruler of the country. But the enemies of 
the monks now won power, and drove Dnnstan away. 
The great archbishop spent his last years peaccfullv, 
occupied only in the government of the Church. He 
lived, however, long enough to know that dark days 
wore coming for England. 

6. It was almost impossible in those rough times for 
a laud to be well ruled when its king was a child. But 
The Danes matters did not get better in England when 
iSSon*!*"" Kt'licircd grew up to manhood. He was too 

obstinate to bo a good king ; and men called 
him Ethelrcd Ihe Unready^ because he was always 
without *rede' or good coxiiiscl. Soon things fell 
back into a hopeless state. The land was filled with 
bloodshed and violence, and there was no strong king 
to protect his subjects or to do justice to the 
poor. Before long the Danes in Denmark heard how 
badly tilings were going in England. They were still 
eager for plunder and warfare, and soon they began 
once more to take ship for England and play their old 
game of robbery. Tims the Danish invasions, which 
had almost ceased since Alfred's days, were once more 
renewed, and there was no King .tilfrcd now to with- 
stand them. Ethelrcd was too much of a coward to 
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fight, so he tried the plan of bribing the Danes to go 
away. He raised a tax called Danegeldy that is, Danes* 
money, and paid it over to the Danes on the condition 
that they would leave England. Next year they came 
back again. The more King Ethelred bribed them, the 
more eager they were to return to a land where money 
was to be won so easily. 

7. At last Ethelred tried an even more foolish and 
wicked way of getting rid of his enemies. By his. 
orders all the Danes settled in England 

were suddenly attacked, and as many of Massacre of 
them as could be caught were murdered. DajTm^the 
This happened on the feast of a saint 
named Brice, and is therefore called the 
Massacre of St. S', •ice's Day. But such cruelty only 
irritated the Danes in Denmark. Before long they 
came to England in greater force than ever, eager to 
avenge their slaughtered kinsmen. Denmark, like 
England, had now a single king, and the Danish 
king’s name was S'loegen. King Swegen went to Eng- 
land with a great army, and soon conquered the 
whole land from the wretched Etheh'ed. After this 
Swegen died, but his son CnvA was as good a fighter 
as his father had been, and was also a wiser states- 
man. Moreover, while Swegen died a heathen, Cnut 
was a pious Christian. About this time the Danes of 
Denmark, like their brethren in England, began to 
accept the Christian faith. 

8. Cnut would soon have made himself king, only 
Ethelred died in 1016, and his eldest son and successor, 
Edvmmd, called Ironside from his valour, 

was as brave a soldier as Cnut himself, ^^ggleof 
The two kings were so evenly matched Cnirt Md 
that neither could beat the other. After ironside, 
much hard fighting they agreed, like 
Alfred and Guthrum, to divide the land between 
them. But luckily for Cnut Edmund died in a few 
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mouths. Thereupon all England acknowledged Cnut 
as its king. 

9. Cnut was already King of all Denmark, and before 
long ho also made himself King of Norway. But 
foreigner and conqueror though he was, he soon i^roved 



I CPCVlRBl^ • Of V 

Cnul's DoininionF. 

(Showing the tlirco great Earldoins In Knginnii.} 

a wise and a just King of the English. lie was not 

Cnut Kin Warrior, but anxious to 

ofDcnma^, govern all his dominions well, and make 

Christian and civilised. Ho soon 
saw that the English, who had long been 
Christians, were better fitted to help him than his bar- 
barous fellow-countrymen the Danes. So, though he 
Tisod panes largely to do liis fighting for him, he took 
Englishmen into his service to rule both England 
and Denmark. Thus it was that his reign was a 
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period of great prosperity for England. The peaceful 
days of ‘King Edgar were renewed, and Onut, like 
Edgar and D^stan, strove to revive religion and 
encourage the useful arts. One very famous thing 
Onut did was to go on a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
the Pope lived, and where the burial-places of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul were to be seen. 

10. Onut only did one unwise thing, and that he 
did with a good motive. He divided his English 
dominions into great districts, and set 
over each a great officer called an EarU E^l^ms. 
to act as the king’s representative in 
those parts. One earl was set over Northumbria, 
another over Mercia, and a third over Wessex. This 
would have beep a good thing, if the earls had 
remained obedient to the king. But they soon 
began to act as if they were kings in their own 
earldoms, without regard to the authority of their 
master. The result was that English unity, which 
Onut had restored after the horrors of Ethelred’s 


reign, was once more threatened. Before long the 
great earldoms practically revived the old kingdoms. 

11 . Cnut died in 1035, when still quite a 
young man. His two sons, Harold Hare- 
foot and Hartlmomit, reigned badly and 
died early. With the death of the latter in 1042, the 
line of the Danish kings came to an end. 


b2 



CHAPTER V 


The Reigns of Edward the Confessor and Harold, 

1042-10(56 


Principal Persons : 

Edward tlio Confessor ; Emma of Normandy, mother of 
Edward ; Wil liam , Duke of tho Normans, afterwards 
caUed William the Conqueror; Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 
and his sons Harold, afterwards Eingr, and Tostig*; 
Edwin, Earl of Xlercia, and his brother Morcar, Earl of 
Northiunbria; Edgar tho JEthelIng; Harold Hardrado, wing - 
of Norway. 

Principal Dates : 

10 ^ 2 - 1066 . Pcign of Edward the Confessor. 

lOGG. Reign of Harold. Battles of Stamford Bridco and 
Hastings. 

10G6, Christmas Day. Coronation of William tho Con- 
queror at ^Vcstminstc^. 

1. The greatness of the English monarcliy ended rdtii 
the sons of Ciiiit. After the death of Harlluu'init in 
1012, the English -svonld have no more to clo with 
Accession of house of Denmark. They resolved to 
CoScIso?'^ pill' «wa.y tho foreign line altogether, and 
therefore called to the throne Edward, 
the son of Ethclrcd the Unready, and lialf-brother . 
of Edmund Ironside. The new king was afterwards 
called Pjdward the Confessor and Edward the Saint, 
bocaiisc of the lioliness of his life. But though 
ho was a good and pious man, he was weak, and 
better fitted to bo a priest or a monk than a king, 
lie reigned for twcuty-four years, but he had not 
energy enough to carry out a‘ policy of his own. Ho 
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was always governed by some one stronger than him- 
self. And his early education led him to trust men from 
sti’auge lands rather than his English subjects. The 
result was that England, which had stubbornly resisted 
foreign fashions under her foreign king Cnut, seemed 
likely to be overrun by foreign influence as the I’esult 
of the restoration of her ancient line of kings. 

2. Edward’s mother, Ethelred’s second wife, was 
Emma, daiighter of the Duke of the Normans. Edward 
himself had been brought up in his mother’s 
counti-y, and always liked the Normans and 
their waj’^s better than he did the English. 

He had many good reasons for doing so, for the Nor- 
mans were the most active, energetic, brave, and clever 
of all the peoples in Eui’ope in those days. Though 
they were quite a young nation, they had already made 
themselves great and famous. Their land was Nor- 
mandy, in the north of France, and their chief city was 
Rouen, on the Seine, where their duke lived. Nor- 
mandy was not quite independent, for its dukes were 
the subjects of the kings of the French who reigned at 
Paris. But the Norman duke was almost, if not quite, 
as powerfiil as the French king, and could therefore 
do almost as he liked. The Normans spoke French, 
and followed the customs and manners of the French. 
But they were quite new-comers in France. Their 
ancestors were Danes and Norsemen, who made a 
settlement in the north of France a few years after 
Guthriim and his followers had established them- 
selves in the English Dane law. Just as the Danes in 
England became like Englishmen, only fiercer and more 
energetic Englishmen than the older settlers in the 
land, so did the Northmen or Normans in France be- 
come the strongest and the most active of French- 
men. When Edward became King of the English, his 
cousin William was Duke of the Normans. He was 
a wise and just, though hard and ambitioixs, ruler. 
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and Edward was very much influenced by Mm and his 
friends. 

3. Edward invited many Normans to England, and 
granted them lands and high offices both in Church and 
TheHouseof State. He made several Normans earls, and 
Godwin. gave the archbishopric of Canterbuiy to a 
Norman monk. But the English hated foreigners, 
and particularly the pushing and energetic Normans. 
A great outcry against the Normans arose, and Godioin^ 
Earl of the West Saxons, put himself at the head of the 
IDarty opposed to them. Godwin was the strongest 
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Englishman of his day, and the enormous power that 
he exercised showed how mighty was the position 
already gained by the great earls set up by Cnut. At 
first, however, Edward and his Normans were able to 
hold their own, and even drive Godwin and his sons 
into banishment. But next year they came back again 
and expelled most of th.e Normans. For the rest of 
his reign Edward ■was forced to give up most of his 
old friends, and rule according to the advice of Godwin 
and liis familj’-. Godwin liimself soon died, but Harold-, 
his eldest sou, was now made Bai’l of the West Saxons, 
and soon became even more powerful than his father. 
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He treated Bdwai’d kindly but firmly, and took care 
that the land was ruled by Englishmen and not by 
Normans. Harold had some difiicultics, however. His 
brother Tostig had been made Earl of the North- 
umbrians, but he governed them so badly that the 
Northumbrians drove him into banishment. There- 
upon MorcaVt brother of Edwin, Earl of Mercia, be- 
came Earl of Northumbria. Now the House of Edunn 
and Morcar had long been the rival of tlic House of 
Grodwin and Harold. The real struggle for power lay 
between them. As the earls’ authority grew, that of 
the crown became weakened. Tt seemed as if England 
were again going to split up into three states. 

4. Edward did not trouble himself very much about 
the quarrels of the earls at his court. He was now 
breaking down in health, and his only keen • 
desire was that, before he died, he might Edward the 
finish a new abbey that he was building at 
Westminstei' in honour of St. Peter the Apostle. It 
was the finest monastery that had yet been set up 
in our land, and its church was of enormous size, and 
stood in strong contrast to the small churches hitherto 
built by the English, such as the one that still survives 
at Bradford in Wiltshire. Moreover, it was fashioned 
after a new style of building that Edward now brought 
in from Normandy to England. The holy king just 
lived long enough to see his great church set apart 
for divine worship. A few days afterwards he died, 
in January 1006. He was buried in his own abbey 
at Westminster, under whose shadow he had passed 
away. When the fame of his holiness had been noised 
abroad, men went on pilgrimages to his tomb and 
called him a saint. Two hundred years after this 
King Henry iii. pulled down Edward’s church and 
built in its stead a still more magnificent one in the 
Chfhio or pointed style, which was then coming into 
fashion. This is the Westminster Abbey which we 
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still liave, and in wliicli all our Eng lis h kings are 
crowned and many of them lie buried. Behind the 
high altar of the abbey you may still see in a little 
chapel the shrine or tomb of the sainted king. 

5. Edward left no children. His nearest kinsmnT i 
was a boy named i^^qar (called the .^theling or prince), 
Harold ^ grandson of Edmund Ironside. But it was 
made thought foolish to set up a child as king, 

and, as there was no grown man of the royal 
house at hand, the nobles resolved that Harold, Earl 



Harold returning to England. 
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of the *West Saxons, should be their king. At first 
siglit it seemed a wise choice. Harold was the 
strongest of the earls, and had been for years the real 
ruler of the kingdom. But ho was not of the sacred 
royal house, and the other nobles soon became jealous 
of the man wlioiu they looked upon as tlieir equal. 
Thus it was that the strong earl iiroved a weak king, 
though he fought bravely and did all that he could to 
uphold his authority. But Edwin and jNlorcar now 
sought to rule Mercia and Northumbria as if they were 
kings themselves. Moreover, the news soon came that 
two foreign rulers were preparing to invade England. 
Those were Harold Hardrada (that is. Hard in rede or 
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counsel), T^ing of the Norwegians, and the dead king’s 
cousin, William, Duke of the Normans. 

6. In the summer, Harold of Norway landed in the 
north. He was the most famous warrior of his time, 
and many songs anti stories tell of his Harold 
prowess in battle and the strange adven- defeats 
tiu'es which befell him. "NYith him came nlrdrada. 
Tostig, our Hai’old’s banished brother, who 
sought, like a traitor, to win back his old earldom 



Tomb of Ed'n’ard tlio Confessor in Westminster Abbey. 
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with the help of the foreigner. Edwin and Morcar 
were powerless to withstand the invaders, so Harold 
came to their assistance. The two Harolds fought a 
fierce battle at Stamford Bridge, near York, in which 
the English gained a complete victoiy. The Nor- 
wegian king and Tostig were both slain on the field. 
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But triumph brought no rest for Harold. News at 
once came that TTilliam of Normandy had landed in 
Sussex, and he hurried back to the south to deal with 
this second foe. Edwin and Morcar, though they had 
been saved by Harold’s help, were cowardly enough to 
stay behind in the north. Only his "West Saxons went 
with Harold to meet Duke William. 

7. The decisive battle was fought at a place about 
seven miles north of Hastings, where the town of 

The Battle afterwards grew up round the abbey 

of Hasting'S, ^^hich the Conqueror founded to celebrate 
his triumx}h. Harold x^laced his troojis on 
a hill, and arranged them in close order. They 
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fought on foot after the ancient English fashion, and. 
stood shoulder to shoulder protected by tlieir long 
shields, which formed a sort of wall to keep oiT the 
oiicnij . TJie Normans fought on horseback according 
to tlic newer custom of the French, and strove to break 
down the shield wall by fierce and repeated cavalry 
charges, while their archers prepared the way for the 
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horsemen bj’’ gnllinpf the Kiig]i.«h -vvilh their nrrci\v.«. 
For a long time the Normans wore unable to drive ilie 
English from their position. Ihii at. la>»t 'William 
cleverly ordei'ed hi.s men to jirelend to run away. 
The Engli.sh thought that the battle was won. and, 
rashly breaking up their <dose fonn.'itimi. bi-iran tf> 
pur.«uo the enemy. But the Norman*: ;ii fuwe turned 
b.iekand renewed the fight.* Now that ihe.-hield wall 
was broken, the horseman wa*: more than a mat eh for 
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the footman. The Kngli.*:]! army w.a*: soon thoroughly 
beaten. Ifarold fotight bravely to the last, and died 
a soldicr’.s death on the field. The 'West Saxons could 
make no further resistance. The victoriou.s Normans 
marched through the southern eountie.s at their will, 
and at last reached London, and took iios.cessiou of 
the city. Thereupon the ijanic-stricken English made 
the best of a bad job and chose William ns their king. 
On Christmas Day lOGG, the Norman Duke was crowned 
King of the English in Edward the Confessor’s new 
abbey of TVestminstcr. 
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Genealogy of the Chief English Kings of the West Saxon House, 

SHOWING THE DESCENT OP OUR LATER KiNGS FROM THEIM. 

Egbert, 802-839. 

I 

Ethelwulf, 839-858. 

Alfred, 871-899. 

Edward the Elder, 899-924. 


I I I 

Athelstan, 924^940. Edmund, 940-946. Edred, 946-965. 


Edwy, 966-959. Edgar, 959-976. 


Edward the Martyr, 976-978. Ethelred the Unready, 978 1016. 

,■ ^ 

Edmund Ironside, 10I6. EdwLd the Confessor, 

1042-1066. 

Edward. 

I 

Edgar the AEtheling. Margiret, 

m. Malcolm, King of Scots. 

Matilia, m. 

Henry I., 1100-1136. 

Matilda, 

m. Geoffrey of Anjou. 

Henry 11., 1164-1189, 
from whom our later 
kings are descended. 



CHAPTER VI 

English Life before the Norman Conquest 

1. Up to the Xonnan Conquo''!, tin* Kjiirli.-li a 

very quiet, Ftay-aL-lunne life. Tin* laiul va- vitv 
scantily jicoplcMl, ami mo.‘;t of the eMiiuiry lift- 

■\vas.‘Jlill taken nji with wa'-ie. forcfi, jm)fir. 

and fen. TJiorc re fe'w* lown.^, ami little irmle. The 
preate.ct city was Lomlnn. whieli (‘V(*r .‘•ince Koinan 
times had been the ehief centre of coinnieree in ihe 
land. But London w.*i« not yet the capital, ^inei* ihi‘ 
king.s of the house of We.«.-*ex .«tin i>referrefl lo live at 
the old "West-Saxon roy.al city of Wineheyti'r. With 
the fonndinpr of Weslininstcr Abbey. hf)wevcr, West- 
minster gradually became the chif*f i‘c‘,'«idence of the 
king. 

2. Nearly everybody .«till lived in the (‘onntry. and 
mo.st free Jilngli.«hmeji possessed a plot of land. I'he 
Engli.sh wore therefore a nation of farmer.s 

and licrdsmen, delighting in a simple out- 
of-door life. Agriculture was very jii’imi- 
tive, and little was grown save corn, h^locks ami 
herds were the chief source of wealth. 1C von the 

houses of the rich wore very rude and ill-built, being 
construeted mainly of wood. The greater j)artof the 
house was taken up by one largo room called the hall. 
There were no glass windows, and the vei-y few opcj}- 
ings to lot in air and light wore covered with oilerl 
rags. There were no ehimneys, and the smoke of the 

great fire, which blazed on a hearth in the centre of 

Cl 
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the hall, made its "way out of the building through a 
hole in the roof. But though life Avas rude, there was 
plenty of meat and bread, ale and mead, and our 
ancestors loved feasting and good cheer. The rich had 
some luxuries, and iverc fond of .iewcllery. A famous 
example of this is the Alfred jewel, whicli was dug up 
at Atheluc 3 >’, and of which a picture is here given. It 
maj’’ possiblj'' have belonged to Kiiig Alfred himself, 
and bears the inscription, ‘Alfred had me wrought.’ 
Our ancestors amused themselves out of doors by 
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hunting, and indoors by singing songs, telling stories, 
and guessing riddles. But perliaps their chief distrac- 
tion was hard drinking. 

.3. Tlie times were rude, and it was liard to make 
strong men oboj’ the law. Yet the law was not A~erj’ 
Crime and severe according to our notions. ^lost 
punish- crimes, even murder, could be atoned for 
ments. ^ moncj” paj'ment. The sum of monoj’ 

paid bj’ a murderer to the kinsman of 3iim wlio was 
slain was called the Wergild. It varied in amount 
according to the rank of the victim. It was thought 
important that every freeman should possess land, 
not onlj' because it enabled him to earn his own liveli- , 
hood, but also because in that case, if he did anj’ 
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his land could bo seized by way of j)nni-]inuMit. 
Those wlio did not jiosse.-^ land were eonijielled to 
choose a lord who would be re-j)onsibli« for ilieir ads. 

4. The lowest class (»f the iioptilntion eon-isu d oi 
slaves or iliroim, who, like horses .'ind l^•lltle. were ilw 
absolute property their owners. Many j., 
of these •were the descendants of t ho-e ■who • ••'«. 
liad been .slaves for many penerai ions, lliii eri 7 nin:i]~ 
■were often made .«<laves. and in times of f.-Mnine it w.-i" 
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not uncommon for men to .eell themselves in order to 
obtain enough broad to sujjport life. 

5. The sim])lc freeman, called the vnn’l or ehnrl, was 
the backbone of the community. Yet as time went oti 
the nobles became jnore and more i)owerftd. 

They became great owners of land, had anS^heens 
many slaves, and were the lords of nniny 
landless men, and eA’cn of manj' small landholders. 
The most important of the nobles wore called the 
leinff's ihcgiis or servants. Those thogns received ex- 
tensive grants of land from the king, and woi*e bound 
to fight for him in his wars. 
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The king:. 
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6. There •were no regular soldiers in those days like 
our modern standing army, but every man was called 

upon to fight for his country when occasion 
arose. There was so much fighting, more- 
over, that each freeman had plenty of chances of gain- 
ing experience as a soldier. The army, called the fyrd, 
consisted then of the whole nation in arras. But the 
fyrd disliked staying long in the field or going great 
distances to fight, so that the king’s thegns and their 
followers, who were more accustomed to military life 
and discipline, were the chief trust of the monarch 
when serious warfare had to be waged. 

7. The king was the head of the nation, and was 
treated •with great respect. He nearlj'- always be- 
longed to the royal house of Wessex, but on 
each king’s death his successor was elected 

by the nobles. Tlicy almost always chose the son of 
the last ruler, if there were a son alive who had reached 
manhood. Yet a youthful son was often set aside in 
favour of a full-grown brother of the last king. It 
was thought very important that the monarch should 
himself bo able to rule. But several boys were chosen 
kings for want of better qualified members of the 
royal house, and the cases of Cnut and Harold show 
that it was not imxDOSsible for the electors to go out 
side the West Saxon line altogether. 

8. The king was elected, and when appointed was 
advised by a great council called the Wiicnagemoi-s 

that is the Meeting of the TT"u7ff?i, or Wise 

nagemot?' I'*' not a representative body 

like our modem House of Commons, but 
was more lilce our House of Lords, consisting of great 
ofiicials, such as the aldermen or earls of shires, the 
bishops and abbots, the king’s kinsmen, and also of the 
king’s thegns or chief nobles. The king was supposed 
to do nothing without consulting this body. Though 
a strong king could generally got his own way. a weak 
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one was very much dependent upon his nobles and 
bishops. 

9. The land was divided into shiren or counties. 
Some of these originated in the ancient kingdoms of 
the English, such as Kent or Sussex, while 
others, like the shires of the Midlands, were hundreds, 
mere divisions matle for convenience. In to^raships. 
each shire there was a court called the 
shirc-mooi , or county court. This was a ver}' important 
body. It was the chief court of justice, and all trials 
of importance were conducted in it. It was also a sort 
of ijopular assemblj', consisting of all the great men 
of the shire, and also of repi’esentatives of the various 
(oionships into which the shire was divided. Between 
the shire and the township stood an intermediate 
division called the hi<ndred, or, in the Dane law, the 
ivapcnialcc. This also had a court, called the hundred- 
moot, which, like the shire-moot, consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the different townships included in it. 
This court was the place Avhoro trials of less iinport- 
ance than those Avhich Avere held in the shire court 
took place. All these local courts Avere very strong 
and popular. They had been going on for a very long 
time, and Englishmen in those days thought a great 
deal more about their oAvn neighbourhood than they 
did of the laud as a whole. This Avas one of the reasons 
AA'hy it AA'as so hard to make England a united nation. 
But this union of England, which the sluggish, easy- 
going old English could never thoroughly bring about, 
AA’as noAA’ to be accomplished by their strenuous, ener- 
getic, and remorseless Norman conquerors. 



ROOK II 

NORMAN AND ANGEVIN BRITAIN, 1066-1216 

CHAPTER VII 

The Norman Kings of the English, 1066-1154 
Principal Persons : 

William I., the Conqueror; Hereward; Archbishop Lanflranc ; Robert, 
Suite of Normandy; Matilda of Flanders; William XL, 
Rufus ; St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Henry X. ; 
Queen Matilda; Malcolm, King of Scots, and St. Margaret, 
his wife ; William, son of Henry X. ; Matilda, his daughter ; 
Geofiley, Count of Anjon, her husband; Henry of Anjou, 
their son ; King Stephen. 

Principal Dates : 

1066-1087. Reign of William i., the Coiuiueror. 

1071. Hcroward’s Camp at Elj' captured. 

1086. The Domesday Book draum up. 

1087-1100. Reign of William ll., Rufus, 

1096. First Crusade Preached. 

1100-1135. Reign of Henry i. 

1136-1154. Reign of Stephen. 

1. AYilliam j., called the Conqueror, was a fierce and 
ruthless king, who ruled his ncAV kingdom with a much 
firmer liand than any of the kings who 
ConSc™^" gone before liim. Edwin and Morcar. 

the Earls of Northumbria and ]\lcrcia, soon 
found thait William would not allow them to govern 
their earldoms after their own pleasure, as they had 
done in the days of Edward the Confessor and Harold. 

They felt sorry that tlioy had ever agreed to make 
r>r> 
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him king, and before long rose in revolt against him. 
But William and his Norman followers easily put 
down their rebellions and took their earldoms away 
from them. Even after this the English kept on rising 
in arms against their foreign sovereign. But as in the 
days of the Danish invasions, the English were too 
much divided among themselves to work together 
against the common enemy. There was therefore no 
general revolt, and the districts that rebelled got little 
help from their countrsrmen outside their own neigh- 
bourhood. The consequence was that the Normans 
were able to conquer the land bit by bit, and the 
•RngiisTi won no advantage from their numbers or theii 
bravery. The North was the hardest part to subdue, 
and it was only finally secured by William laying 
waste all the most fertile parts of Yorkshire. 

2. Even after this, some of the bravest of the English 
still held their own in the desolate fen 
country which cut off East Anglia from 

the Midlands. Hen,ded by the heroic Here- 
ward, they built a camp of refuge in the Isle of 
El/y, a little piece of solid ground in the midst of a 
wilderness of marsh and water. But at last William 
made his way even to this remote stronghold, and 
compelled Hereward and his followers to submit. Thus 
after nearly four years of hard fighting, the Norman 
Conquest of England was completed by 1071. It had 
only been begun when Harold fell at Hastings. 

3. All over the land William built strong castles, 
which he filled with Norman soldiers to keep down 
the English. At first these castles were 

formed by wooden palisades enclosing a 
moated mound. But before long these were 
replaced by solid stone structures. The most famous 
of these latter is the Tower of London, which was set 
up to overawe the Londoners. Another very strong 
Norman fortress is Rochester Castle, built under 
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Henry l- But there are fe\r parts of the land in -which 
you cannot still see the ruins of a stone-built Norman 
castle. Sometimes it had a high square tower built of 
solid ‘stone, called the Areejp, -ndth walls of enormous 
thickness. Sometimes the keep was more lightly built on 



Keep of Rocliester Castle. 
(BaQt betireenllSG and 11S9.) 


the top of a mound of earth, and was further protected 
by deep ditches filled -vvith wa-ter, and high earthworks 
crowned -with solid stone walls. As soon as a castle 
was built in a district, its conquest was certain to 
follow, since the English had no way of capturing 
these strongholds, in which a few Normans might wait 
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quietly until the long sent enough soldiers to put doTrn 
a rebellion. 

4. William took a-n’ay from the English most of 
their lands and gave them to his Norman followers. 

He required, however, that everj- man who 
Systral*^^ received from him a grant of land, called a 
fieff should take an oath that he would be 
faithful to the king, and also should, as a sort of rent, 
be bound to send a certain number of soldiers to fight 
the king’s battles. Such a man was called the king's 
baron, or vassal. The grantor of the land was called 
the lord of the vassal. In the same way the Icing’s 
barons granted their land to others, who bound them- 
selves by similar oaths and iDromises of service to the 
barons who thus became their lords. There was alwa 3 "s 
a danger lest a man should uphold his nearest lord 
even against the king, and William tried to prevent 
that by ordering all landholders to take special oaths 
that they would be true to the king against all men. 
The sj'stem, thus set up by William, was called feudal- 
ism, or feudal system. 

5. The result of all these changes was tliat the 
English became the vassals and dependents of the 

. jNorman barons who had helped William to 
and the conquer the countrj'. The English had no 

barras!' longer ans'^ leaders, since William took 

away their lands from the English nobility 
and gentrj'-, and thus reduced them to povertj'. The 
king knew ver j' well that his fierce Norman barons did 
not win the laud for himself only, but would insist 
on being well paid for their trouble. He was therefore 
compelled to hand over to them the lands which he 
had seized from the English. But the king had learned 
bj-- long experience in Normandj'- that his nobles Avere 
not to bo trusted. Thej' Avanted to get as much iioAA'cr 
as the3'- could into their OAvn hands, and therefore 
tried to jireveut tlio king from becoming too strong. 
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William, lio-wever, did his best to prevent them from 
getting powei’ful. He took good care that no Xorman 
baron should rule such great tracts of land as Edwin 
and Morcar had done. He put an end to the great 
earldoms which, ever since Cnut's days, had been 
breaking up the tmity of the land. Instead of giving 
his followers wide stretches of land in the same dis- 
tricts, he followed the custom of eai*lier kings in 
bestowing on them a largo number of little estates 
scattered all over the country. This policy annoyed 
the Noi’mans very much, and they rose in revolt 
against William as often as they dared. Very often 
they used the castles built to keep down the English as 
the means of resisting the authority’’ of the king. But 
, William showed that he was too strong for his barons. 

6. In a few years the Conqueror managed to win ovei* 
the English to his side. The poor English soon found 
out that the barons were far worse tyrants 
than theking. William wished all those who 22“Englfshl 
obeyed his rule to live in comfort and peace, 
and often protected the English from the tyranny 
of the petty Norman barons who were their direct 
lords. It soon became a matter of course that the 
English fought for the king against his Norman barons. 
Through their help William made himself one of the 
strongest kings in Europe. He tried to please them by 
carrying on as far as he could the old customs of the 
English. He said that he was the rightful heir of 
Edward the Confessor, and that he would therefore 
rule the land by Edward’s own laws. But besides this 
William was a just man, terrible to his enemies, but 
kind to those who did his bidding. For all these 
reasons the changes brought about by the Norman 
Conquest, great as they were, were not so great as 
they would have been if William had never had reason 
to fall back on the English people for help against the 
unruly Norman barons. 
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7. William brought about almost as many changes in 
the Church as in the State. He got rid of nearly all 


The Norman 
Conquest 
and the 
Church. 


the English bishops and abbots, and x^nt 
Normans or other foreigners in their iDlaccs. 
He gave the archbishopric of Canterbury 
to LanfranCi a learned and able Italian 


monk who had long lived in Normandy. Lanfranc 



Church of St. Etienne (Stephen), Cnen. 
(Containing the tomb of William the Conqueror.) 


and William reformed the whole condition of the 
English Church. They made the clergy more active, 
hard-working, and better educated. Tliey set uii 
new monasteries, and gave them rich grants of 
land. They covered the country with vast and noble 
churches and cathedrals, built after that Norman 
fashion first brought into the land when Edward the 
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Confessor founded Westminster Abbey. A magnifi- 
cent example of the Norman style of building in the 
Norm^^ns’ OTvn land can still be seen in the church 
of St. Stephen at Caen, of "which William "was the 
fotmder, and in "which he lies buried. One result of 
the changes no'W introduced into the Church "was that 
the Pope became more po-werful in England than he 
had ever been before. In Church as in State the 
English had to give "way to the foreigners. For a 
long time the Normans held all the high posts. French 
took the place of English as the language of the 
upper classes. 

8. The Normans -were the most restless and enter- 
prising people in Europe, and brought into England 
all sorts of changes; that the English would 

have been too lazy to introduce if they 
had been left to themselves. Hence it 
was that, though they did much evil, on the whole 
they did more good than harm. Gradually they 
taught the English some of their energy and spii'it. 
In order to carry out his reforms properly William i. 
"wished to raise as heavy taxes as he could. With this 
object he strove to find out how much land and other 
property everybody possessed, as he could then tax 
each man in proportion to his means. He therefore 
drew up a book called the Domesday Hoo/c, in which 
was "written down, as if for the day of doom or judg- 
ment, what lands there were in England, who held 
them, and how much he was bound to pay the king for 
them. The English grumbled at all these things being 
put on record, for they knew it would enable the king 
to get every possible penny of taxes from them. But 
we have reason to be grateful to William, since his 
Domesday Book gives us an enormous amount of 
information as to the state of England at this period. 
Like most books of the time,it was "written in Latin. 

9. William married Matilda of Flanders. They had 
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three sons, Robert, Willia'in, and JSenry. The eldest, 
The Con- Robert, "was a good - uatured, easy - going 
Ssfson“^ ^ brave soldier. But he vas not 

so strong or so clever as his father, and was 
more friendly with the Norman barons than William 
wished. On one occasion Robert rose in rebellion 
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against the old king, who had much trouble before 
he could reduce him io submission. The second son. 
\yilliam, called Rvfvs,ov the Red, from the colour of 
his hair, was more a man after the Conquerors own 
heart. He was fierce, strong, and cruel, but he was 
neither so just nor so religious as the old king. But 
Ihngland in those days had need of a vigorous ruler, 
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and the Conqueror on his death-bed declared that he 
wished ^Villiam and not Robert to succeed hirYi, 

10. Things happened as the Conqueror had desired. 
In 1087, through Lanfranc’s help, "William Rufus be- 
came "William it., and Robert was forced to 
content himself with the duchy of Nor- nfu nnifS. 
mandy. But the Norman barons in England 
preferred Robert to William, since they saw that 



they would be more likely to get their own way under 
his weak a,nd careless rule. They therefore several 
tunes rose in revolt, hoping to drive away Rufus and 
make Robert king. However, William was easily able 
to put doAvn these rebellions. The English supported 
Rufus against the barons. They knew that he was a 
cruel tyrant, but they also knew he could protect 
them, and they felt that it was better for them to 
be ruled by one powerful king than by many petty 
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11. For the first years of his reign the Red King -was 
kept in check by the aged Archbishop Lanfranc. But 

Willa I soon died, and then William be- 

and Anselm, came more greedy, fierce, and brutal than 
he had been before. He refused to make 
a new Archbishop of Canterbury, jaartly because he 
wished to keep in Jiis own hands the rich lands of 
the archbishop, and partlj’- because he was afraid 
lest the new archbishop, like Lanfranc, would act as 
a curb on his evil desires. But at last William was 
smitten with a sudden fever and thought he was 
going to die. Ho was frightened into repentance for 
his mauj' sins, and as .a sign of his wish to amend 
his ways, he agreed to an archbishop being chosen. 
The man he took for the office was a pious monk 
named Annelm who, like Lanfranc, had gone from 
Italy to Normandy, and was then the abbot of the 
same monastery in Normandy in which Lanfranc had 
lived. Anselm was a very learned man who wrote 
famous books, but ho was as gentle, holy, and 
simjilc as he was learned. He had no desire to be 
made archbishop, but in 1003 the king forced him to 
accept the ofiicc. Soon afterwards William regained 
his hcaltli, and at once fell back into liis evil and 
tyrannical courses. He thought Anselm too weak to 
resist him, and bega\i to worry and jicrsecute the 
archbishoji bj'- all sorts of potty devices. But Anselm 
felt that it was his duty to ui^hold all the ancient 
rights of the see of Canterbury, and to strive to teach 
the king and his courtiers the way to a more honest 
and noble life. The gentle archbishop showed him- 
self as strong in upholding what was good as the 
wicked king was strong in upholding what was evil. 
Neither would yield to the other, but a.t last Anselm 
was forced to leave the oountry and to remain in exile 
for the rest of Rufus’ reign. 

12. The favourite amusement of the Norman kings 
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and their nobles vras hunting. 'Wiiliam the Conqueror, 
we are told, loved the tall deer as if he had been their 
father. He made large forests wherein Death of 
wild beasts might roam freely, and ordered William 
that any man who killed a deer or a boar 
should be blinded. In Hampshire he drove out the 
inhabitants of many villages in order to make the 
forest which is still called the Keio Forest This 





Tomb of William Hufas in Winchester Cathedral. 

I 

was a very favourite hunting-ground of our Norman 
kings. Now Hufus was as keen a huntsman as his 
father had been. He made many fresh forests and 
terribly oppressed the poor by the severity of his 
forest laws. One day in 1100. he went from Win- 
chester to hunt in the New Forest. In the midst of 
his sport he was shot through the heart by an arrow 
from an unknown hand. His body was brought back 
to Winchester in a poor charcoal burner’s cart, and 
was buried in the cathedral there, where his tomb 
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may still be seen. No priest durst say a pras'^er for 
the wicked king, cut off in the midst of his sin, un- 
repentant and unshi’iven. Yet with all his wicked- 
ness, he did good service to England by keeping the 
barons in order and allowing no one to opiaress bis 
subjects but himself. 

13. Once more the barons sought to make Robert 
king, and once more the first-born of the Conqueror liad 



The South Gate o£ CardliT Costlo about the Year 1775. 

(TIio Uuildings hero shown nro not older than tho FourtocnUi Century.) 


to give way to a stronger and wiser younger brother. 
Henry i., the youngest son of William i., was now 
made king. He was even more like his 
kinff.' f^.l'her than was the Red King. But though 
less violent and fickle than 'Williani ii., he 
was nearly as cruel and as selfisli. However, he 
made a far better king and a much more iiopular one. 
Born on Engli.sh soil after his father had been crowned 
king, he was looked upon as half an Englishman. He 
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married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, King of Scots, 
and his wife St. Margaret, a very pious and good lady, 
who was a granddaughter of Edmund Ironside, the 
sister of Edgar the JGltheling, and the heiress of the 
old West Saxon kings. THirough her our later kings 
are descended from Egbert, Alfred, and Edgar, as well 
as from William the Conqueror. This marriage still 
further increased Henry’s popularity with the English, 
who supported him in his wars with his barons with 
even more zeal than they had upheld his brother. 
With English help Henry easily put down the revolts 
of the barons in favour of Robert. After six years he 
conquered Normandy, and once more joined together 
the duchy with the English crown. Robert was taken 
prisoner, and spenl: the rest of his life shut up in 
Cardiff Castle. After this no baron durst raise his 
hand against Henry. 

14. When Henry became king, Anselm came bade to 

England, but soon a quarrel broke out between him 
and the king, and the good archbishop was of 

for a second time driven into exile. How- Henry I. and 
ever, things were not as bad now as they 

had been in Rufus’ time, and before long Henry and 
Anselm found out a way of settling their differences. 
The archbishop went back to England and became 
for the rest of his life the king’s close friend and 
helper. 

15. Henry raised heavy taxes and cruelly put down 
all rebellious. But under his rule the land once more 
became prosperous. Men called him the 

Lixm of JSdghteousness because of his jus- 

tice, and an English monk thus spoke of 

him at his death : * He was a good man, and great 

was the awe of him. No man durst ill-treat another 

in his days. He made good peace for man and 

beast.’ 
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16. A great sorrow clouded Henry’s old age. This 
was the death of his son TFtiWcwn. The young prince 
sailed from Normandy to England in a fine new vessel 
called the Wliiie Ship, The ship struck on a rock oif 

The loss of Norman coast, and smashed in her side, 
the/whfte William was put into a boat, and might 
escajjed safely to land. But his sister 
Heniyl. was on the sinking ship, and cried loudly 
to him to come to her helj). TS^illiam 
ordered the sailors to return, but when ho drew near 
the White Ship, so many pressed into the boat that 
they sank it, and only one man survived to tell the 
tale. Henry now sought to persuade his barons to 
allow his daughter Matilda to reign after his death. 


The barons were very unwilling to agree to this, 
partly because thej’- did not like to be ruled b 3 >' a 
woman, and partlj’’ because Matilda was married to 
Oeoffrey, Count of Anjou, and the Normans hated the 
Angevins, as the men of Anjou wore oallod. But the 
king’s will prevailed, and all the barons took oaths 
to oboj'" Matilda as their future queen. 

17. Honi’y I. died in 1135. Thereuj}on the barons 
broke their promises, and chose as their king Coimt 
The misrule SicjDJicii of Soiil-ognCj Henr3'’s ncijhcAV, and 
St^hen. Si’^T-iidson of tlie Conqueror. Stephen 

was a mild, good-natured, and kindlj'- 
man, a brave soldier, and tlic most lovable of all tlie 
Norman kings. But like liis uncle, Duke Kobert, he 
was weak and soft, and the barons soon found out 
that if tliej” chose to disobej” him, the new king was 
not strong enough to enforce his will. Before long 
jMatilda came to England and claimed lier father’s 
throne. A long civil war followed. Some of the 
baron.s ujaheld Stephen and others jMatilda. But few 


of them rcallj'- cared for either, and most oiilj' wished 
that the quarrel should go on as long as possible, and 
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that neither rival for the throne should get the upper 
hand over the other. At last Matilda gave up the 
• struggle in despair, but even then Stephen could not 
restore law and order. As he grew old, Henry of 
Anjou, Matilda’s son, came to England to revive his 
mother’s claim. The broken-spirited Stephen had no 
heart to fight against him, but consented to recognise 
Henry as his successor, if he were allowed to go on 
reigning until his death. Henry agreed to these terms, 
and went back to France. Thus Stephen remained 
king, so far as the title went, until his own death in 
1154. But for all these nineteen years he had been king 
only in name. 

18. An English monk has told us of the terrible state 
of the country during Stephen’s reign. ‘ Every rich 
man built castles and filled them with evil 
men. They took those who had any goods England 
and tortimed them with pains unspeakable, ^i^j^between 
for never were any martyrs tormented 
as these were. Many thousands died of 
hunger. Thou mightest walk a whole day’s journey 
without seeing the lancfe tilled. Then was corn dear 
and fiesh, for there was none in the land. The land 
was all ruined by such misdeeds, and it was said 
openly that Christ and His saints slept.’ These 
•terrible years taught the people what the rule of the 
nobles meant, and how everything depended on restor- 
■ ing the power of the crown. The lesson was so well 
learned that England never again had to suffer as she 
suffered under King Stephen. 
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Gexealogt of the Xormax Kixgs. 


L, 1066 


Bobrrt, Dulcc WiUialm IL, 
of Normanrly . 1087-1100- 


-1087, in. Matilda of Flanders* 


Heniy 1, 1100-1136, 
m. Matilda of 
Scotland. 


Adela, m. Count 
of Blois. 


WilliaTn, drowned in 
\Miite Shi]». 


Matilda, m. Geoffrey 
of Anjou. 

Henry IL, 1164-1189. 


King stepben, 
1135-1164. 



A SilTcr Penny of William the Conqueror, struck at Romnsy 



CHAPTER VIII 


Henry II. (of Anjou), 1154-1189 

(Married Eleanor of Aquitaine) 

Principal Persons : 

Henry II., Eleanor of Aquitaine, iheir sons, Henry the Younger. 
Bicliard, Geoffirey, and John; Thomas Bechet, ArChhishop 
of Cantexhuxy. 

I 

Principal Dates : 

1154. Accession of Henry ii. 

1164. Henry quarrels with Archbishop Thomas. 

1166. Assize of Clarendon. 

1170. Murder of St. Thomas. 

1171. Henry becomes Lord of Ireland. 

1181. Assize of Arms. 

1189. Death of Henry ii. 

1. With Henry ii.’s accession begins a new race of 
English kings, which is generally called the Angevin 
family, or the Howte of Anjou, from Henry’s 
father. Count Geoffrey of Anjou. It is also ofA^ou.** 
sometimes called the House of Plantagenet, 
from the yellow broom-flower, called in Latin the 
Planta genista, which Count Geoffrey wore in his 
helmet by way of a badge. Under him the houses of 
Normandy and Anjou, hitherto rivals and enemies, 
became united. But besides this we should not forget 
that Henry il. was also descended through his grand- 
mother, Matilda, the queen of Henry i., from the old 
West Saxon line of English kings. He was the flrst 
king since Edward the Confessor in whose veins flowed 
the blood of the old English kings. 

c 2 
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2. Hcnrj'- -was one of tlio cleverest of all onr kings. 

Not even William the Conqueror had greater ability, 
/-t 1 .. bas had a dccijor influence 

Henry II. later history. lie "was a fierce, 

restless man, -working very Jiard at the 
business of governing liis dominions, and fond of 
trying now ways of ruling. He was terribly pas- 
sionate, and raved like a madman when swayed by 
bursts of temper. ]3ut lie was 
shrcAvd, prudent, and far-sighted, 
a great warrior, and a greater 
statesman. 

3. Henry was already a. power- 
ful ruler when Stephen’s death 
made him Iting Henry 11 . of 
England, From his mother 

i\latilda he inherited 
Normandy, and from 
his father. Count 
Geoffrey, lie had obtained Anjou 
and a rich territory in central 
France. He had largely increased 
liis jiower by his marriage with 
JUlranor of qinlainc, the heiress 
of the old line of the Dukes 
ruled over a vast territory in southern l^’ranco extend- 
ing from the river Loire to the mountains of the 
J j rcnccs. Moreover, a few years later Henry married 
one of liis sons. Geoffrey, to the heiress of Brittany, 
and afterwards ruled over that counfry ns its lord! 
-Ml this made Henry a much more important man in 
hh’ance than the irrcnch king himself. Jhit his wide 
possessions also brought many troubles to him. lioth 
his soufhern and nort,herii J5'rench territories were 
filled with a. nobility as greedy and as quarrelsome 
as were the Norman nobles in England during the evil 
days of Stephen. Moreover, Henry’s French dominions 
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continental 
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constantly led him into difficulties with his overlord, 
the king of the French, who was very jealous of him. 
Yet he was strong enough to deal with all these 
troubles. "When he had added England to his other 
dominions, he was as powerful as any king in Europe. 

4. It was Henry ii.’s first business in England to 



put an end to the disorders of Stephen’s reign and 
restore law and peace. He pulled down Therestora 
most of the new castles which the barons tion of law- 
had built without the king’s lejive during order. 
Stephen’s reign, and took care that those castles 
which remained should be gari-isoned by men whom he 
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could trust. Some of the barons tried to resist him, 
but they -were easily subdued. In a very few years 
things. were- again much as they had been under 
Henry i. There was the same stem, hard rule, the 
same heavy taxes. But the mass of the people suffered 
these things willingly, as they knew that the king 
alone could save them from the cruel tyrants of 
Stephen’s days. 

5. Henry n. was not long content with simply 
copying what his grandfather had done. He drew 
up a series of new laws called Assizes, 
in which he made many great reforms. 

By one of these Assizes, called the Assize 
of Clarendon (1166), he introduced a new method of 
trying persons accused of murder or other crimes. 
He ordered his judges or justices to go . 

• • AA6 Assize 

from time to time to every county m the of Clarendon 
land, and to call together from each county 
a body of men able to tell them what 
persons had committed any crimes within that county. 
This body was called a jui'y, that is, a body of sworn 
men, who got that name from the oath which they 
swore to tell the truth. It was chosen in the shire- 
moot, which still went on as it had done before the 
Norman Conquest. And by bringing the old English 
shire-moot into close touch with the new royal justices, 
Henry did a great deal to join together the ancient 
customs of the English with the new system brought 
in by the Norman kings. Moreover, Henry found 
juries so very convenient, that he employed them 
for many other purposes also. His habit of using 
them caused the system of trial by jury, which still 
goes on in England, to be established in our land. 
To this day the king’s judges still go round to every 
county to try prisoners as they did in the reign of 
Henry ii., and they still use the jury system which 
Henry first made general. 
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6. Henry made another good law called the Ch'and 
^arse, which set up a jury to decide who was the 
rightful owner of a piece of land. Before his time, 
if a man claimed to be holder of a piece of land, his 
only way to get it was to challenge the actual pos- 
sessor to fight him for the land. This was 
called trial hy haiiley and it was believed 
that God would give the victor j*- to the man 

who had the best right. But men now thought that 
they had no business thus to call upon God’s name 
in vain, and the trial by jury offered by Henry 
was welcomed as a great boon to the weak and 
feeble. 

7. Another of Henr 3 ’'’s laws was called the Assize 
of Arnis^ (1181). By it the king ordered every Iree- 

Tlie Assize "fco provide himself with arms, so that 

of Arms and he might serve the king in his wars. Thus 
Scutage. nobles who held land of the 

king, but all freemen, were called \ipon to fight for 
their countr 5 ^ Thus the old English or popular 
militia, was revived. So little did Henry trust his 
nobles, that he was often glad to let them off their 
dutj' of fighting for him. Instead of iDersonal service 
thoj’’ paid him scutage, or shield monej’’, with which he 
was able to hire aiij'^bodj’' that he would to serve him 
as a soldier. 

8. During Homy’s long and iDeaceful reign the English 

and the Normans graduallj' became united with each 
„ otlier. We have seen how Heniy's own 

and English grandmotlier was an Englishwoman. jMauj’- 
pcop"c*^°"^ of the nobles had also ina.rricd English 

ladies, so tha.t their descendants had Eng- 
lish as well as Norman ancestors. Moreover, as the 
old noble families died out, new ones arose in their 
lilace which had nothing to do with Normandj'", 
but were imrclj'' English bj»’ descent and property’. 
Nevertheless the king’s vast French dominions kept 
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up close ties between Engliunl and the Continent. 
The king and liis courtiers and nobles continued ns a 
rule to talk Freucli. but these Preneh-siieaking linglisli- 
juen soon became thoroughly English in reeling, and 
were always very willing to fight the ]'’rcnch kings. 
By Henry li.’s time nobodj' knew or eared who was 
of English and who was of Norman descent. 

9. In canning out his early reforms Henry had been 

much helped bj' .a young jwiest named Thomast JicchHy 
a London merchant's son of great clever- xhomas 

ness and zeal, who served ns tlic king's Bcckc't. 

chancellor— that is to say, as the keeper of 

liis seal and secretary. "NVlien Henry had been king 
nearly ten years, he made Tliomns Archbishop of 
Canterbury, hoping, that in this great ofiiec his faith- 
ful minister would continue to look after the royal 
interests, and do the king's work ns lie had when ho 
was chancellor. It was very necessary for a king to 
be good friends with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Church was extraordinarily powerful in those 
days, and many of the claims which it raised were 
such that it was liard for a strong king to accept 
them. We have scon how Anselm, tJic best arehbishoi) 
since the Conquest, quarrelled not tmly with a wicked 
king like William ii., but also with a fairly good 
king like Henry i. Henry ii. was therefore very 
anxious to make his bc.st friend head of the linglish 
Church. 

10. Becket took a very serious view of his now 

office. He changed his way of life, became very 

strict and austere, and was as stiff as ConsU 

Anselm himself in upholding all the rights tuUons of ' 

aiid liberties of the Chui’cli. The conse- ClMcndon 

, ana the 

quence was that a very fierce quarrel broke Quarrel of 
out between Henry and Thomas in 1101. 

The chief cause of this was the question of 

how clergymen who had broken the law should be tried 
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for their ojffcuces. The Church had law courts of its 
own, and the custom had been since the Norman Con- 
quest for the clergy to be tried in these courts 0UI3’'. 
But the Church courts could not hang a man, and as 
the Judges werp alwa^'s clergjnuen, tlioj'’ were inclined 
to be vei’S'- merciful to brother‘clerg5»-men who had got 
into difficulties. Now, we must alwaj's remember tliat 
in those days there were a great many more clergs'- 
mcii than there are now. Nearlj*' eA'erj’bodj' who 
could read and write was made a clergj'mau, and ex- 
]3ectcd to enjoj’ the privileges of the clergj'. Henrj’ ii. 
thought that the king ought to see that at auj' rate 
clorgjnuen who committed murders and similar crimes 
were properly punished. He drew up a law called the 
Co}isiHuiions of Clar'- doii. in which he claimed 
certain powers over tiic Church. Thomas bitterlj’ 
resisted the Constitutions, and declared that Henrj’' 
was attacking the liberties of the Church. This made 
the king voi’j’- angiy, and after some storm j' scones, he 
drove the archbishop out of the countr3% 

11, Bcckct remained nearly six j'ears in exile, but in 
1170 he and the king patched up their quarrel, and 

The murder archbishop went back to Canterburj". 

of St. No sooner was he again in England than he 

CanteAu^. king began a new dispxile. Ilcnrj' 

fell into one of his wild i*ages when he heard 
how Thomas was again setting himself up against 
the king. ‘Will none of the cowards,’ cried he. 
‘who oat mj' bread rid me of this turbxilcnt priest?’ 
Four of the king's knighiSf or soldiers, took him at his 
word and hurried straight to Canterburj’, hoping to 
kill the archbishop. On reaching Canterbuiy thej’ 
had a fierce talk with Thomas, who withdrew after- 
wards into his cathedral. It was about dark on a 
December afternoon, and the monks had Just sung 
vespers. The knights with an armed following burst 
into the church, crj'ing, ‘Where is the traitor’? 
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riic archbishop scorned to liidc, and came forth to 
meet them, saying, ‘Here am I, no traitor, bnt'.ajjch- 
bishop and priest of God.’ Tlicroniion the lc»‘ . .-^-j-sft 
upon him "with their swords, and soon stretchccl 
liira lifeless on the pavement. Ibit- the cowardly 
murderers had done the wor>t possible service to 
their king. Bcckct became revered as a martyr, and 



(Tlio 'Wliltc Crosn drawn In tlio im'rmriil i-liow. ::.u ri)ot wlicre 
Thomas Ilpohct was nnirdcn ■! ) 

the Pope solemnly declared him to be a saiTit. 
Men forgot his quarrelsomeness. They did not care 
to think how, unlike Anselm, Thomas had ever fought 
for the Church and the clergy rather than for truth 
and righteousness. His tomb or shrine at Canter- 
bm’y became the most famoiis place of pilgrimage in 
England, and all went ill with Henry until he himself 
went on pilgrimage to St. Thomas’s shrine, where he 
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was scourged with rods as a sign of liis iDciiitence. 
Aloreoror, the cause that Beckct had fought for was 
no\^''t fr strong tha.t Heiu'yhad to yield to it. From 
this time until the Reformation the clergyman who 
committed a crime was liandcd over to the courts 
of the Churcli, and as a consequence rarely got the 
punishment that his misdeeds deserved. 

12. We have seen how great was Henry’s power in 
France, and how strong his rule in England. But 
Henry n. as ° should also remember that he was 
Lord of the first king to haA*e real authority 

fs"an?s. British islands. We 

know that King Edgar was lord over the 
Welsh and Scotch, and even over some of the Irish. 
But the later kings before the Conquest did not main-- 
tain this power, which at best liad been little more 
than a ua.ne. However, the coming of the fierce and 
restless xVormans to England led to a revival of these 
old claims bj’’ the Conqueror and his sons. The Kor- 

Wnies. began to swarm over the Eng- 

lish borders into Wales, which was ruled 
by so many petty princes that it could not unite to 
resist them. In Wales the Normans sot ui? a large 
number of little states, and j-ou can still see, especially 
in southern and eastern Wales, more Norman castles 
than in any other part of the British islands to show 
how real their rule was. Only in the mountains of 
Snowdon did the Welsh princes hold their own. More- 
ScoUand bi Scotland the marriage of Henry i. 

and the Scots king's daughter brought 
about such a close and friendly feeling between the 
English and Scottish courts, that the Normans were 
welcomed as cordiallj- in the north as they were 
in the south, and, before long, many of the greatest 
Scottish nobles wore Normans. Through them feudal 
laws were brought into Scotland, and close relations 
between the two realms established. One result of 
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this was that several kings of Scots did . 

English king. 

13. In Henry ii.'s time Norman adventurei 
over into Ireland, and did there over again wliav 
had already accomplished in "Wales. They 
found Ireland ruled by a multitude of pel i y 
kings, and heads of clatift or tribes, who 

were always quarrelling with each other. They took 
sides in these disputes and soon began to rlrive away 
the Irish princes from power ami set uj) little fiudal 
states over which they bore sway. Mo"t r)f the richer 
l)arts of Ireland were thus conquered by Xoi-man 
barons, while the Irish chieftains were driven frfiin 
the plains to rule among the mountains and nu)^’.-!, 
whence they constantly made war again.-i the fondgn 
intruders. At la.'st the Normans were so hard prc.‘'.‘>ed 
that they called upon Henry to help them against the 
native Irish. In 1171, after HecketV murder. Henry 
himself went to Ireland, and fouml no one bold enough 
to openlj' resist liim. He was ea.‘»ily aeknowledgetl as 
its lord bj’’ Norman barons and t'eltie elan leaders 
alike. But the submission of the Irish loi’ds was in 
little more than in name. Henceforward the English 
kings were called Lorcla of Jrclnml, though Ireland 
really I'emained unconquered for many liundrcd years 
more. During all that time its history is made up of 
constant petty wars between the Norman barons and 
Celtic chieftains among Miiom the island was divided. 

14. Henry’s last years were full of ti’oublc. He was 
a kind father, but his sons were disobedient and 
rebellious. They joined the French king, 

the revolted nobles, and any other enemies family* 
that their father happened to have, and 
their ingratitude made the king’s old age 
very wretched. His eldest son, Ilcnry, died a i-ebel, 
but full of repentance for his misdeeds. The next. 
Rdchard, was ever turbulent and restless. The third, 
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was scourged^ same who had won by marriage the 

r!l th “<1 ’’est beloved son, 

this tiid the i-ebels. Henry gave np all hope on hearing 

comis news, and in 1189 fell iU and died. ® 

of tll» 
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CHAPTER IX 

Richard I., the Lion Heart, 1189-1199 

(Married Beren^iria of Xavnrrc) 

Principal Persons : 

Saladln, Sultan of Egypt and Syria ; Fliilip Augustus, Wng of France : 
the Emperor Henry VI ; the Viscount of Limoges. 

Principal Dates : 

1189. Accession of Richard i. ; the Third Crusade. 

1194. Richard’s second visit to England. 

1199. Death of Richard i. 

1. Richard I. was a tine, tall, strong man, with a 
fair complexion and bright j’cllow hair. He was si 
mighty warrior, and his bravery won for 

him the nickname of Lion Heart. Ho had 
plenty of energy, and though not so clever 
as his father, was shrewd and far-seeing. Though 
often more generous and unseltish than Henry ii. in 
little things, he was in gi'eat mattei's a much worse 
king than his father. While Henr 5 '’ strove to make his 
kingdom better governed and more prosperous, Richard 
■chietiy thought about winning glory for himself. 

2. Brought up among the tierce nobles of his mother's 
land of Aquitaine, Richard knew and cared little about 
his island kingdom. He only twice visited ^ 
England during his reign of ten years. On nn^r ° 
each occasion he came to get as much money ^g**®”* ® 
as he could, and as soon as he had tilled his 

pockets he hurried away again. But Richard was 
shrewd enough to leave England to itself. All through 
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his reign Jusficiai's or prime ministers, trained up in 
Henry ii. s court, ruled England in the name of the 
absent king. So long as they sent him plenty of 
money, Richard gave them a free hand. The result 
showed what a great and permanent work had been 
accomplished by Henry n. Time had been when 
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a neglectful and absent king would have meant 
plunging all England into such trouble and confusion 
as had prevailed under Stephen. But there was 
now such a good system of governing the countrv 
that the ministers of the king were able to rule the 
land as strictly and sternly as any king could haA-e 
done. Even Avithout the monarch, Henry ir.’s system 
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went on, so to say, by itself. There were not 
wanting men who ti'ied to take advantage of tlie 
king's absence to gain power for themselves, but the 
king’s justiciars were able to put down all rebellions 
and keep the country in j)eaco. 

Their worst trouble was with the 
king’s younger brother, John, who 
rebelled against Bichard and did 
his best to stir up confusion. But 
John was quickly rendered power- 
less, and Bichard generousls’ for- 
gave him. 

3. At the moment when Bichard 

came to the throne all Europe was 

roused to arms by the preaching 

of what was called a 

Crusade. Criiaade. A Crusade was 

a holy war fought against 

the enemies of the Christian faith, 

and was so called because those 

who took part in it, the Crusaders, 

wore a cross sewn on their outer 

garment as a sign that they had 

undertaken the holy work. The 

First Crusade had been proclaimed 

in 1095 in the reign of William 

Bufus. Christians had long been 

shocked that Jerusalem and the of a Knight in the 

, . Temple Church, London, 

other holy places in Palestine, showing Armour of the 

where C!hriet had Ured and enf- 

f ered, were in the hands of the Monumental 

Mohammedans, the great enemies 

of the Christian faith in the East. Things got worse 

when the Turks, the most brutal and cruel of the 

Mohammedans, became lords of Jerusalem somewhere 

about the time of our Norman Conquest. It was the 

fashion of those days for men to go on pUginfinages. 
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or pious journeys, to places famous in sacred history, 
and no pilgrimage was thought so meritorious as the 
long and difficult journey to Bethlehem, where our 
Lord was bora, and to Jerusalem, wnere His sepulchre 
or buriaf-place was still shown. But the Turks 
robbed and maltreated the Christian pilgrims, and 
made their presence in Palestine almost impossible. 
This roused up great indignation all over Europe, 
and led to warriors of every land banding them- 
selves^ togetlier to drive the unbeliever out of 
Palestine and restore Christian rule in the places 
sanctified by Christ's earthly presence. Thus was the 
First Crusade started, which succeeded so well that 
it expelled the Turks from Palestine and set up a 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. Duke Bobert of 
Normandy, the Conqueror's eldest son, was one of 
the heroes of the First Crusade. 

4. The kingdom of Jerusalem did not flourish very 
long, though another Crusade, called the 5'ccond 
Crusade, was sent after about fifty years, to 
strengthen it. At last a very brave and generous 
Sultan of Egypt and Sju-ia, named Saladin, revived 
tlic Mohammedan power and drove the Christians 
out of Jerusalem. There was a great cry of horror 
all over Europe when it was learned that the holj- 

The Third of the 

Crusade, mfidel. A new Crusade, the 27n’i'rf Cj-nsacFe, 
was proclaimed by the Pojje in order to 
win back Jerusalem for the Cross. Richard himself 
was eager to play a prominent jiart in it, and after- 
raising as much money as ho could in his brief vi«?it 
to England, he sailed for the East at the head of a 
pallant army. Every Christian nation was represented 
in the crusading host. Among the loaders was Philip \ 
the King of Franeo, the old ally of Richar-d 
in the days when both fought against Henrj' ii. 

6. Richard won several battles over Saladin, in which 
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lie performed wonderful feats of valour, fighting fierce 
hand-to-hand fights, and marching great distances 
through the burning sands of Syria, clad in the heavy 
steel armour of the western knight. His 
successes gave the Christian kingdom in 
Palestine another himdred years of life. cr^de 
But with all his courage and skill he 
could not conquer Jerusalem, though he came within 
sight of its walls. But he resolutely turned away 
bis face from the holy city, saying that if he were 
not able to enter its gates as conqueror, he was not 
worthy to cast his eyes upon it. He made a truce 
with Saladin by which Christian pilgrims were allowed 
to go to Jerusalem, and took ship for home. 

6. The disputes of the Crusaders had done much to 
damage the crusading cause. Philip of France 
quarrelled fiercely with Richard and hurried jychard’s 
back to France, where, in secret alliance captivity in 
with John, he plundered and invaded 
Richard’s continental dominions. The ill-will of the 
French king now prevented Richard from going home 
by the most direct way through France, so he sailed 
up the Adriatic and thence crossed over the Alps to 
Germany. He was soon, however, stopped and shut 
up in prison by a German nobleman who had quarrelled 
with him in Palestine, and who handed him over to the 
Emperor Henry VI. Henry kept Richard in prison 
.until an enormous sum of money was raised in England 
and paid over as the king’s ransom. Then Richard was 
set free, and after more than five years’ absence again 
appeared in England in 1101. 

7. Richard was full of wrath with the French king, 
and resolved to make Philip suffer for 

his tr^cherous conduct. After raising as 
much money as he could he crossed over to 
France, and never came back to England. 

He spent the rest of his life in fighting the French 
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king, blit he gained no very great successes against 
him. At last he met his end in a petty quarrel with 
one of his own vassals, the Viscount of TAmoges, who 
had discovered a hidden treasure and refused to share 
It -with the king. Richard at once besieged the 
viscount in his castle of ClidViis, but was slain by an 
arrow shot from the castle wall. He was not a good 
king, but his brother and successor reigned so badly 

that men soon had cause to mourn for Richard the 
Lion Heart. 
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John Lackland, 1199-1216 

(Married Isabella o£ Angoulenie) 

Principal Persons: 

Aztbiir of Btittanyi FMUp AugustUB, King of France, and bis son 
Louis, afterwards lonls Vin. ; Pope Innocent III. ; Stephen 
Langton, Arcbbisliop of Canterbury; Pandulf, Envoy of Inno- 
cent IIL 

Principal Dates: 

1199. Accession of John. 

1204. Loss of Normandy. 

1218. John becomes the Pope’s vassal. 

1218. Magna Carta granted. 

1216. Invasion of Louis of France, and death of John. 


1. The nearest heir to Richard I. was Arthur of 
Brittany, son of Geoffrej’’, the third son of Henry ii. 
But Arthur was a boy, and the barons 

^Vcccssion 

preferred to be ruled by a grown man. andchar- 
. Accordingly Arthur’s claims were passed 
over, and John, Henry ii.’s youngest son, 
became Ring John. He was as wicked a man as 
William Rufus, as cruel, as immoral, and as cunning. 

I But he was a far worse ruler than the strong and 
capable Red Ring. He was cowardly, lazy, and fickle. 
He thought little of the real intei’est even of the 
crown, as compared with the indulgence of the whim 
of the moment. For his people he cared nothing at 
all. His self-will and pride broke down that mighty 
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Angeviu Empire that had outlived even tlie neglect 
of his brother. His short reign is nothing but a 
catalogue of disasters. He lost Normandy and Anjou. 
He submitted humbly to the -will of the Pope. Ho 
ruled so brutally over his .subjects that they vrerc 
forced to unite against him, and 
■when he ■was cut off by death he 
had all but lost his throne. 

2. In the early years of his reign, 

John ruled, lilcc Richard and Henry 
II., over all -western France. His 

•nic loss of nepHew, Artlinr, was a 
Normandy more dangerous rival 
and Anjou. France than in Eng- 
land, but John soon shut him up 
in a castle and before long put 
him to death. But other enemies 
arose to revenge Arthur. Before 
thi.s, John liad treated his French 
subjects so badly tliat they com- 
plained of liis act-s to Philip of 
France, his overlord. Up to his 
accession, Pliilip had been John’s 
closest friend, but he no%v beeamc 
his bitter enemy. JIc issued his 
judgment that John had forfeited 

his possessions in France by reason 
of his tyrannous deeds. In 3201 a 
French army swooped down upon 
Normandy and overran it. John did nothing to de- 
fend the inheritance of liis ancestors, which 3.’hiliii 
now annexed to France. Anjou, the cradle of his 
house, was conquered bj" Philip with equal ease. 
Before the end of the reign nothing remained of the 
Angevin dominions in France save Gascony, the 
southern part of Queen Eleanor’s Aquitaniau in- 
heritance. 
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3. The loss of his continental dominionSy though 
very discreditable to Johny was in the long-run a 
gain to Sngland. As long as the Norman nobles 
continued to hold estates in E'rance as well as Sng- 
laudy they could not easily become good Englishmen. 
But Philip’s conquest of Normandy and Anjou forced 
them to decide between abandoning their 
French or their English landsy since they 
could not serve both King John and King 
Philip. Those who preferred to remain in England 
were henceforth cut off from the Continent. Though 
they long continued to follow French ways and talk 
the French tongue, they soon showed that they were 
as true Englishmen as those who had sprung from 
Anglo-Saxon ancestor, s. Thus the loss of Normandy 
completed that mixing together of Norman and English 
which, as we have seen, had already made great pro- 
gress in the days of Henry ii. 

4. No sooner had John been beaten by the P’rench 
king than he plunged into a quarrel with the Church. 
In 1205 the Archbishop of Canterbury died, 
and there was a dispute as to who should elecSon of 
be his successor. According to Church 
law, the chapter of the cathedral, that is, the body of 
clergy serving in Christ Church, Canterbury, had the 
right to elect the archbishop. Now, the chapter of 
Canterbury, like that of many other English cathedrals 
since Dunstan’s time, consisted of a number of monks, 
whose head was called the prior. It had long been felt 
that it was not wise to permit the monks of Canter- 
bury to choose freely the head of the whole English 
Church. The result of this feeling was that the kings 
had always had a large share in deciding to whom 
the great office was to fall. But John could not agree 
mth the monks of Christ Church on this occasion, and 
both king and monks did their best to get the of 
their choice made archbishop. 
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5. In all cases of disputed ecclesiastical elections there 
was a hnal court of apx)cal in the Pope’s court at 
John’s Rome. Now the Pope in John’s da 3 '’s was 
quarrel wi^ Intiocent' III.^ one of the strongest, wisest, 
nnocen^ — . most masterful of the Popes. On 

the case coming before him. Innocent set aside the 
choice both of the king and the monks, and liimself 
persuaded some of the monks who had been sent to 



The Prior's Sent, ChnpfcrHon<;c, Cnntcrhurj', ■where llie 
Eleelions o£ the Archbishops were nindc. 

Rome to elect ns their archbishop Stephen. Langion, a 
YciT wise, learned, and high-minded Englishman, then 
living at Rome, as a cardinal of the Roman Church. 
It onglit not to bo forgotten that Langton, the Pope's 
nominee, was a much better man for the post than 
cither the candidate of the king or that of the monks. 
Rut the Po])c was over-eager to increase the power of 
the Church, and kings were becoming afraid of the 
constant fresh claims, which the Roman Church Avas 
making, to exercise jurisdiction within their kingdoms. 
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There was nothing strange therefox*e in John refusing 
to accept the Poiie’s choice. It was not, liowever, that 
John was influenced by high reasons of stale, sucli as 
had inspired Henry i. to resist Anselm, and Henry ii. 
to oppose Becket. He wanted to give the airh- 
bishopric to one of his unworthy servants, and feared, 
like Rufus in the case of Anselm, the advice and 
counsel of so good a man as Langton. Anyhow, John 
would not give waj' to the Pope, and, as the Pojie 
would not yield to the king, a fierce conflict broke 
out between them. 

6. After the contest had lasted some years. Innocent 
proclaimed what was called an Interdict over all Kng- 
land. It was one of the sevcx’cst punish- 

ments which the Church could impose upon interdict, 
a country. By it all public worship was 
forbidden. The churches and churchyards were shut 
up. No bell was tolled. The dead were buried in un- 
hallowed land without px’ayer or px*aise. The .‘sacra- 
ments wei’e refused save to the dying and to the 
new-boi’n child, and in these cases wex’e administered 
with as little poxup as was possible. It seemed as if 
God’s favour were withdrawn from the land under 
interdict, and in that ago of faith the loss of all the 
consolations of the Church was as gxdevous a thing 
os could be. But though the English groaned under 
their sorrow, the godless John was quite careless about 
.the interdict. He exerted himself, however, to drive 
from the country such priests and bishops as obeyed 
the Pope’s orders, and showed high favour to those 
clergy who ignored the interdict and went on with 
their services as befox’e. 

7. A year passed by and John still refused to yield 
At last in 1209 Innocent declared John ex- Excom- 
communicaie, that is, cut off fi’om all the munication 
services and sacraments of the Church. In 

those days the man excommunicated was shtxnned by 




liis fellows as au unclean person. But John laugliccl 
at excommunication as he had done at the interdict. 
Finally, Innocent fell back on a still more terrible 
weapon. He declared tliat John had forfeited liis 
throne for liis disobedience to the Church, and called 
on Philip of France to invade England, and carry out 
the sentence of the Roman court. Philip was already 
the close ally of tJie Pope, and was delighted to get 
a good excuse for conquering his rival’s dominions. 
Ho prepared to execute Innocent’s .iuclgment, and the 
friends of the Pope in England -were likely to welcome 
him as a deliverer. 


8. Seeing that lie could no longer safely oppose the 
Pope, John gave up the struggle. He agreed to aecept 
John be Laugton as Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
comes the Innocent required a more complete submis- 
vMsaL despair, John yielded to Inno- 

cent’s demands. In 1213, at Dover, he 
surrendered his crown and kingdom to Pandulff the 
Po]ie’s envoy. He onlj*- received thcjii baek when he had 
promised to be the Pope’s vassal. He took the feudal 
oaths of liomagc and fidelity to Innocent as to hifi 
overlord, and agreed to pay a tribute of a thousand 
marks a year to the Roman see. By this surrender 
John gave the Po]ie jiolitieal as well as ecclesiastical 
rights over England. Tlic land, which its kings had 
liitherto ruled without a master, was licnceforth to 
depend upon the Pojic in the same way that Gascony 
depended on France, or Wales on England. But John 
cared nothing for the disgrace of his .surrender. He 
was quite satisfied to have avoided the I<'rench inva- 
sion, and was glad henceforth to liavc the Pope on 
his side. 


9. During these j'cars of trouble John liad been 
reigning vciy badly. From the Norman Conquest 
up to this time the king had trusted to be supported 
by the people, whenever lie had a quarrel with his 
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barons. But no'w tlie peoplo begfan to fall away from 
Jolm and to follow the barons in attacking 
the common tyrant. This was the easier, S'^en 
since the barons, after the loss of Normandy, 
had become more than half Englishmen. 

Archbishop Langton wisely strove to bring together 
the different classes of the people, and within a very 
short time of John’s submission to the Pope, barons 
and knights, townsmen and countrymen, all joined 
together to break down the tyranny of the king. In 
1215 John saw that he could resist no longer, and 
submitted as abjectly to his people as he had formerly 



yielded, like a coward, to the Pope. He met the leaders 
of the barons on a meadow, called Runnymedet by the 
banks of the Thames, between Windsor and Staines. 
There he sealed the terms of submission which the 
barons had drawn up for hiin. 

. 10. This document was called Magna Carta^ or the 
Great Charter, and is justly famous as the beginning 
of English liberty. Up to now the Norman kings had 
ruled over England like despots. But in the Great 
Charter John promised that henceforth the 
land should be ruled in a different way. 

He agreed that every Englishman’s rights SSfrom 
should be respected. The Church was to 
enjoy its full liberties and choose its own bishops 
freely. The barons were not to bo oppressed by 
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excessive feudal dues. The tou'us Avcre to enjoy 
freedom of trade. The harsh forest laws were to be 
made lighter. No fresh taxes or aids were to be raised 
without the couseut of the great council of barons. 
Justice was to be denied to no man, and no free man 
was to be imprisoned or driven bej’ond sea save 
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according to law. Witli the Great Charter begins that 
English constitution wliich wc still enjoy. 

11. Jolm had no intention of keeping liis word. He 
accepted the Cliarter to ga in time, but he told the Pope 
Jolm’s war wliat he had done, and iicrsuadcd Innocent 
barons, who declare the Charter invalid since it had 

Sf pianM?'® against tlio 

rights of the Pope as overlord. As soon as 
ho could, John repudiated his promise. Ho raised an 
army of bloodthirsty foreign soldiers, with whose aid 
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he went to war against his barons. For once John 
showed energy and activity. Before long he pressed 
the barons so hard that they were forced to call in 
foreign aid. They asked Louis, the eldest son of Philip 
of France, to come over and be their king, and Louis 
at once accepted their offer. But even with French 
help the barons had still a hard task before them. 
In 1216, however, John suddenly died in the midst of 
the struggle, cut off, it was said, through gorging him- 
self with peaches and new ale. He had onlv reigned 
sixteen years, yet he had failed in ever 3 ’’thing tliat he 
had attempted. It was no wonder that men called 
him in shame John Lackland, ^’^ith him the Norman 
despotism, which had done good work in making 
England peaceable and imited, and was now no longer 
needed, came to a wretched end. 



A Silver Penny of John, Btruck at Dublin. 




BOOK III 

THE LATER PLANTAGENETS, 1216-1399 


CHAPTER XI 

Henry III. of Winchester, 1216-1272 

(IMarricd Elcnnoi* of Provence) 

Principal Persons : 

Louis of Franco ; William Marshall, £arl of Pembroke ; Archbishop 
Langton ; Hubert de Burgh ; Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester; Eleanor, Countess of Leicester; the Lord Edward, 
the King’s son. 

Principal Dates : 

1216. Accession of Hcnr^' ni. 

1217. Hatllo of Lincoln. 

1232. F.all of Hubert de Burgh. 

1268. Provisions of Oxford. 

1264. Battle of Lewes. 

1266. ^lontfort s Parliament and Battle of Evesham. 

1272. Death of Henry in. 

1. .Tolm’s eldest sou was only nine years old at liis 
father’s death ; but his friends at once crowned him 
King Henry lil. The barons, who had called 
in Louis of Prance, refused to recognise the 
little king, and the civil war went on for 
some time longer. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that Henry's side grew stronger, while Louis’ 
snjiportcrs gradually fell away from him. The inno- 
cent boy-king had no .share in the crimes of his 
father. His friends took care show that they had 

little syiniiathy with John’s policy. They issued the 
100 
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Great Charter once more as the free-will grant of the 
new monarch. This wise act took avray any good 
reason for opposing Henry's rule. The barons had 
called in Louis to uphold the Charter against John, 
and now John’s son himself was on the sideqifrvtlta? 
Charter. There was not in those days the 
feeling of dislike for Frenchmen that 
grew up later in England, and most 
of the upper classes in England still 
talked French. But they were be- 
ginning to feel like Englishmen, and 
felt sorry that the day might come 
when England would be ruled by the^^ 

King of France. So all the wisesij 
and best men in England gradually 
went over to Henry’s side. Among // 

his chief supporters were Archbishop jilwA 
Stephen Langton and William Mar- 
shalli Earl of Pembroke, the noblest 
of the English barons. The Pope’s 
legate or representative in England 
was also strongly for the little king, 
and the Pope himself had now given 
up his objections to the Great Char- 
ter. The result was that Louis’ cause 
began to lose ground. In 1217 he was 
beaten at the Battle of Lincoln, and 
soon after he left England. 

2. William Marshall now restored 
peace and prosperity to the land, 
which had suffered so severely from the horrors of 
civil war. But he was an old man, and died The rule of 
in 1219. Howevei’, the Justiciar, Hubert de 
Burgh, now stepped into his place. He and Hubert 
governed England until 12-32, and succeeded Burgh, 
in bringing back the system of strong rule tha fc had 
prevailed under Henrj’ ii. The greedy foreign< 3 rs'|| 1 \i?o 



Henry iii. 
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had been the chief supporters of John, were forced to 
give up their lands and castles. The worst of them 
were driven away from England. 

3. Henry ill. was pious and gentle, a good husband 

and .father, and a faithful friend. He was the first 
Charactgr after the Conquest who reverenced 

and pou^ of English saints, and the first who called 

enry . . by old - fashioned English 

namesj". such as Edward and Edmund, instead of the 
French' names, like AVilliam, Henry, and Richard, that 
had SO' long been exclusive^ used. He loved to build 
fair churches after the new pointed or Gothic style, 
which had just cpme over from Prance into England, 
and was now usei. instead of the heavier round-arched 
Norman fashion of building. He was a great admirer 
of Edward t^s Coufessor, after whom he named his 
eldest sou, and in whose honour ho began to re- 
build AVestminster Abbey, pulling down the noble 
church wliicJi Edward himself had set up, and putting 
in its iilace the Westminster Abbey which still exists. 
This is one of the finest of our Gotliic churches, with its 
lofty nave, vaulted roof of stone proiiped up by flying 
buttresses, and its beautifully carved and ornamented 
north front. It is not, perhaps, so solemn and grand 
as the best Norman churches, but it is for ligliter, 
better proportioned, and more artistic. 

4. Henry, tliougli a fairly good man, was a weak 

king, liaviug many of tlic faults of Edward the 

Heniy lll.’s Confessor, as well as most of his virtues. 

forcigTi He was too jealous to let his ministers 
favourites. i i 

govern freely in his name, and on growing 

up to manhood lie wa.> ungrateful enough to drive 

away from jiowcr the faitliful Hubert do Burgh. But 

Henry was not hard-working or vigorous enough to be 

himself the real ruler of England. He trusted too much 

to favourite.s, and esiiecially to foreign favourites, who 

knew nothing of England and English ways. He gave 
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greJit) posts in England to the uncles and other 
kinsfolk of his wife, Eleanor of Provence.^ He also 
favoured unduly his half brothers and sisters, the 
children of his mother, John’s queen, by her second 
marriage with a great baron of central France. Nobly- 
born adventurers flocked from abroad to the court of 
the good-natured, l^Lvish English king. Among these 
was a clever young Frenchman, Simon of Montfort, 
who married Henry’s sister Eleanor, and was recog- 
nised as Earl of Leicester. 

5. Neither Henry nor his foreign friends knew how 
to govern England. The promises made that the king 
would rule according to the Great Charter 
were not kept. Time aftex* time the barons misrule, 
joined together and forced Henry to renew 
his pledges. The king was always willing to do this, 
especially if he could get money by it, but he was too 
feeble to know how to keep his word. The consequence 
was that the barons gradually became verjr angry with 
him. They were no longer, lilce their forefathers, con- 
tent to let the king govex-n England for them. Dxiring 
Henry’s childhood they had practically ruled England 
themselves, and they were not disposed to let the 
foreigners take their places as the king’s advisers. 
They saw that the country was badly governed. The 
king collected plenty of taxes, but he wasted his 
revenues on his foreign friends, and did not keep 
good order. Moreover, being a great friend of the 
Pope’s, he allowed the Pope’s legates and agents to 
extort money from the English clergy and laity and 
send it to Rome. It now became a common custom for 
the Popes to appoint foreigners to English bishoprics 
and other high posts in the Church. And many of 
these foreigners cared nothing for their English flocks, 
but looked upon their position as giving them large 
revenues without requh-ing any corresponding work 
from them. 
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6. There Avas much grumbling against Henry and 

the foreigners, and many councils of barons ■n’ere 
Growth of discuss what was to be done, 

baronial These councils, which in Norman times had 
opposihon. fjaken the place of the old English Wiie- 
nagemoi, were now beginning to be called Pa 7 ’Ka 7 ?ic 7 iis, 
that is, meetings for talking and discussion. But 
the Parliament of these days did not represent the 
whole ]3eople. Like the ancient Wifonagemoi or our 
modern House of Lords, it consisted only of the great 
men— the earls and barons, the heads of the laity, 
and the bishoiDs and abbots, the chiefs of the clergy. 
During Henry’s minority these councils had grown 
accustomed to exercise power ; and the Great Charter 
had said that the king could raise no new taxes 
without their consent. HeniT's constant demands 
for money gave the b(ironial Parliament its chance, 
and in Simon of Montfort, the king’s brother-in-law, 
it found a capable leader. 

7. Earl Simon had come to England as a foreigner 
to seek his fortune, and his marriage closely con- 
ThePro- nected him with the king. But he was 
g^nsof so much wiser than Henry that he soon 

“ * grew disgusted with his brother-in-law's 
foolish ways .and quarrelled with him. Simon was 
an ambitious, hot -tempered, violent man, but he 
loved the pooiDle, and soon proved a better patriot 
than tlie English-born barons themselves. Under his 
lead a Parliament met at Oxford in 1258, which the 
king’s friends called the iJfod Parliamcni. But the 
barons of this Parliament knew very well what they 
were about. They drew up a now system of govern- 
ment called the Provisions of Oxford-, Bj’ those laws 
.all the foreigners were banished from England, and 
the government t.akeu awaj" from the king and given 
bo a committee of fifteen barons. 

8. Henry was forced to submit, and for some years 
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fclie Fificen ruled in liis name. But they governed 
in such a selfish and narro-w "^vay that 
many people began to complain loudly. 
Simon did what he could, but some of the 
nobles grew jealous of his bold and overbearing 
policy. The result was a division among the barons 
that gave Henry a chance of winning back power. 
The king himself was not clever enough to make 
the most of his opportunities, but his eldest sou, the 
Lord Edward, was now a grown man, and did much 
to supply his father's weakness. At last open hos- 
tilities broke out between the king and the barons. 
These were called the Barons' Trn?’s. It showed how 
much the king had gained that he was able to fight 
at all. But lie was not yet able to wage war success- 
fully. The barons now united again, and Montfort 
proved to be as good a general as he had been a 
statesman. In 12G1 he won a comifiete victorj’ over 
the Icing and his son at Bowes in Sussex. Henry and 
Edward were both taken prisoners, and the govern- 
ment of England again fell to the barons. 

9. ^lontfort was now in a much better ijositiou 
than in the early years of the struggle. His plan 
had long been to take the ijeople into partnership 
with him. and he was at length able to carry out his 
wishes. In 120.') he summoned a Parliament, which, 
unlike the Parliament of 1258, was no mere council oi 
The barons. Along 1 ^-ith the barons and bishops 

ke called upon every shire, city, and 
’ borough to send two representatives to 
join with the nobles and prelates. This action of his 
has made the Parliament of 1265 very famous in 
our history. It has been called the fn'sf. JIovsc of 
Conunons. and ^lontfort has boon na 7 ncd the creafor 
of ihc House of Commons. But we should not forget 
that Monl fort’s policy here was not altogether a 
sudden change. For fifty years it had been the custom 
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for the king to call together representatives of the 
shire, or, as they were called, Imighis of the shire, 
and to take their advice or listen to their complaints. 
ATifl when the king had wanted to get advice on 
trading matters, he had already more than once 
summoned in the same way representatives of the 
different cities and boroughs. The new thing now 
was that Montfort joined both the shire and the 
borough representatives in a single gathering. More- 
over, he did not call upon this council to deal with 
small local matters, or to discuss how unimportant 
things should be done. He tried to find out from it 
what the people at large really thought as to how 
the government of the country should be carried 
on. The result was that, ever since this period, the 
Commons as well as the Lords had something to say in 
all high questions of State. As Magna Carta had 
declared, the king’s power was to be limited. It was, 
however, to be limited, not only by the barons and 
bishops, but by the lesser landholders, the men of 
business, and the smaller people as well. 

10. Earl Simon’s rule did not last very long. With 
all his greatness he was so fierce and overbearing that 
it was hard for any one to work very long with him. 
Before 1265 was over he was again quarrelling with 
many of the barons, and these disputes gave the king 
and his son another chance. Edward escaped from 
prison and joined the lords who were dis- 
contented with Montfort. Before long they of*Eratem. 
had raised a large number of soldiers, and 
were marching triumphantly through the Severn valley 
from the west to the Midlands. Earl Simon was with his 
army at Evesham, on the Avon. This town is situated 
on a peninsula formed by a loop of the river. Edward, 
with the Tnain body of his troops, cleverly took pos- 
session of the isthmus, while another part of his army 
broke down the bridge which communicated between 
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Evesham and the other bank. Montfort saw that his 
retreat was cut off. ‘ Commend your souls to Gtod,’ 
he cried to his soldiers, ‘for our bodies are the Lord 
Edward’s.’ The strife then began, and Montfort’s 
troops, though fighting bravely, were soon over- 
powered. Montfort himself died on the field of battle. 
The poor worshipped him as a saint and a marts'r, for 



they felt sure that he had loved them, and had done 
his best for them. 

11. Edward now restored his father to liberts'- and 
the throne. The rest of the old king’s reign was as 
The triumph Peaceful as the middle part of it had been 
of Edward, stormy. But Edward was now the real 
deatli of ruler of England, and he was wise enotigh 
Heniylll. govern more aceording to the ideas of 
Earl Simon than according to the former fashion of 
his father. Before long things got so quiet that 
Edward was able to leave England and go on a 
crusade against the Mohammedans. Ho .was still 
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a-way in the East when, in 1272, Henry iii. ended his 
long reign. During his lifetime the old Norman 
despotism had faded slowly into the free, popular 
monarchy of the real conqueror of Earl Simon, who 
now became King Edward i. 



CHAPTER XII 


Edward I., 1272-1307 

(Married (1) Eleanor o£ Castile ; (2) IMargarefc of France) 
Principal Persons : 

Urwclyn, Prince of Wales; Alexander III., King of Scots; Margaret 
of Norway; Jolm Balliol, King of Scots; Robert Brace, the 
Claimant, and Robert Bruce, his grandson. King of Scots; Sir 
William Wallace. 

Principal Dates: 

1272. Accession of Edward i. 

1282. Conquest of North Wales. 

1292. John Balliol made King of Scots. 

1296. The ^lodcl Parliament. 

1296. First Conquest of Scotland. 

1297. The Conlirination of the Charters. 

1298. Battle of F.nlkirk. 

1306. Bising of Kohert Bruce. 

1307. Dc.’ith of Edu-ard l. 

1 Edward i. was the fir.‘=t king after tlie Conquest to 

have an English name and an Englisli heart. 

EdwSd",°^ ■""'s clever enough to profit by tlie liard 

teaching which he had received during the 

Ilarons’ "Wars. He loved power too well lo jiart 

with it willingly. But he saw that if he wished 

lo be a succo.-.-ful ruler, lie must make liis ]iolicy 

liojiular. Thus, thougli every inch a king. Edward 

strove 10 <*arry on tlie groat itlca of Earl Simon's 

of taking the people into a sort of jiarlnershiji with 

him. The result was that the i>eople trusted and 

followed him. He found that, he could thus get 
no 
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more of liis own way tlian by always wrangling 
with bis subjects. A tall, fine, powerful man, a mag- 
nificent swordsman and sportsman, a strenuous and 
brave general, and a loyal and bonourable gentle- 
man, be drew people to bis side by bis Avisdom, bis 
popularity, aud bis graciousness. He was proud of 
bis straigbtforAvardness, and boasted tbat be always 
kept bis word. He bad tivo chief faults. One was 
bis bot temper, Avbicb sometimes made bim' bard 
ana almost cruel. Tbe other was a curious narroAV- 
uess of miud, Avbieb made him sometimes look at tbe 
letter rather than tbe spirit of bis promises. He 
never told lies, like bis father ; but be did not mind 
tAAUsting tbe plain meaning of what be said, provided 
tbat be never actually violated bis AA'ord. These defects, 
together with an ambition tbat led bim to undertake 
more than be Avas able to carry out, show us AA'by be 
sometimes failed. But AAutb all bis faults, Edward well 
deserves tbe title, which has been given bim, of tbe 
Greatest of the Plantagenets. 

2. EdAVard was proclaimed king in bis absence. 
Though nearly two 3 ’-ears passed before be got back to 
Euglaud, tbe calm which bad endured since inquest 
tbe end of tbe Barons’ T7ai-s AAms never of the Prin- 
broken. But trouble was already breAA-ing ° 

iu one quarter. Llyioelyn, Prince of Wales, 
refused to perform tbe homage due from bim to tbe 
new king. He AA'as tbe descendant of those lords of 
SnoAA'don who bad iu eai'lier days maintained tbeii 
freedom against tbe Norman barons who bad conquered 
so much of southern and eastern Wales. But as time 
went ou tbe Norman power nad Avaued. Though Nor- 
man nobles called Lords Mo/rcher still ruled oA’’er those 
parts of tbe land called tbe March of TFn?es, Ll 5 'TA’'el 5 ''n 
Avas master of all tbe north of Wales, and of some of 
tbe south, and bis claim to be Prince of all Wales 
bad been acknowledged by tbe English. He now 
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raslily strove to make liimself altogetlier independent, 
but Edward soon proved too strong for him. On two 
occasions Edward led an army into the mountains of 
Snowdon. The first expedition crushed Llywelyn’s 
power. The second, in 1282, led to his death in battle. 
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...... Modern boundary between England & Wales 

Wales and the Marclies between the Conquest of Edward l. 
and the Union under Henry Vlil. 


and the conquest of all his lands. Thus triumphant 
over all Wales, Edward allowed the Lords Marcher to 
continue their rule in the March of Wales, but annexed 
the Principality, that is, Llywelyn’s dominions, to the 
crown. He divided the Principality into five counties, 
like the shires of England, and added another new 
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county, Flintshire, to the Earldom of Chester, which had 
previously fallen, like the Principality, into the king’s 
hands. In all his acts EdAvard strove to deal fairly with 
the Welsh, though he did not understand them well 
enough to respect their feelings. However, after a time 
Wales settled doAvn peaceably. To secure his conquest 
Edward built tOAvns and castles in Wales, and filled 
them Avith English traders and soldiers. You can still 
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see at Conway the walls and castle erected with this 
object by Edward. In one of Edward’s castles, at Cai’- 
nai'von, his son, the future EdAvard ii., was now born, 
though the grand castle, whose rxxins Ave can still 
admire, AA’as then only just beginning to arise. Many 
years later, the young EdAvard was made Prince of 
Wales by his father. After this it graduallj’" became 
the fashion to create the king’s eldest son Pi’ince of 
Wales, and that custom has lasted down to our own 
days. 

3. A few years after his conquest of Wales, Edward 
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liad a chance of tr3’'ing to carry out a similar attem^^t 
in Scotland. Like T^^ales, Scotland had become stronger 
and freer than in Norman times. But while in Wales 
Welshman and Englishman still kept apart, in Scot- 
land the different races inhabiting the country* were 
getting more closel3' drawn together. The original 
Scots were, like the modern Highlanders, Celts, and 
talked a language vcr3’- like Irish. But they 
up to tte lived north of the Cl3'-de and the Forth. 

before the Norman Conquest the 
ander III. Scottish kings had acquired the northern 
part of the old English kingdom of North- 
umbria. This was called Xioiliictn, and ran from the 


umbria. 



Carnarvon Castlo. 

(From Clark’s .Witary Architceturc of the JTithllc Apes.) 

Forth to the Tweed. Also the northern jjart of the old 
kingdom of tlie Strathcl3'do Welsh, the lands between 
the Clyde and the Solwa3', fell under the Scots kings’ 
rule. By this time the Welsh of the south-west, the 
Noiman nobles, who had settled all over the land, and 
the English-siDcaking dwellers in Lothian were now 
suflicientb' united with the Celts of the North for all 
to call themselves Scots. Thus the English, Welsh, 
and Normans in the north became the Lowland Scots of 
later hi.stor3', speaking a form of the English language 
which was now beginning to be called the Lowland 
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Scot-s tongue. The original Sfot'* were lionecforth 
eallcrl the Jlirfhlnntlcra. and tlieir langn.'jgo nioio 
often Gaelic than Scot. ««. IJolh Iliirhlamler.s and I.dv, - 
landers were ruled by one king. a7iil .-f» long a- tin- 
kings were powerful and wi>f. tin* counlry gn-v in 
wealth and civili.sation. 

4. Since neniy ii.’.*? time England ainl Si-otland had 
been generally on good terms, ami tin* i-oyal Inni-**- Ijad 
more than onee been jcnneil together by ninriiag'*. 
IBui these hapjiy days were now emh'd. In 1‘>'‘ J /«..•- 
antin' JIT., King of .Seot«. met ]ii.>. dent Ii by an a'cnh-ni. 
Three years later (12S9). his grand«langliJiM* 

and successor, Margaret of Xt>rn-fn/. dij'd 
before .she so much as visited Sc'otland. 

Her death left none but distant kin^men tt) claim the 
crown. Each of the several riv.-ils had hi.x follf)^\ing. 
It .seemed a.s if civil war could alone deeifle ^\ho was 
to be the next king. 

5. The Scots ro.<olve<l to avoid a long ."Irnggh' by 

a.sking Edwaivl to decide which of the claimants 
had the best right to the throne. Edward gcots 

agreed to undertake ihi.s ta.«k. He. liow- .ippcaiio 
ever, required that all the Scottish barons ^ ward, 
and every claimant to tiie throne should take oatli.s 
of fealty to liim as their overlord before lie began to 
examine the que.stion. Unle!s.s this condition were 
fulfilled, he I'efused to act. 

6. The Scots were much alarmed at- Edward's re(]ue-t . 
In former days tliere liad been many occa-ions 
on wliich the kings of Scots liad rccog- 

nised the Engli.sh king as their overlord, acknow- 
But for a hundred years tliere had been no ihe^Jcats as 
clear case of their doing this. It is true 
that every Scottish king had taken oaths 
to be faithful to the English king. But the kings of 
Scots had also held large estates in England, and it was 
not always certain whether they had done homage for 
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tlieir English lands or for their kingdom. As Scot- 
land grew stronger and richer the Scots became more 
unAvilling to acknowledge a foreign king as their 
superior. But however much the Scots disliked 
Edward’s claim, they did not hesitate very long. 
They felt that, if Edward did not settle the question 
of the succession, Scotland would fall into a terrible 
state of confusion. Accordingly Edward was recog- 
nised as overlord of Scotland. When each of the 
claimants had taken oaths of fealty to him, he 
appointed the judges who were to determine the great 
suit. 

7. The trial took place at Berwick-on-Tweed in 1202. 
The two chief claimants were John BalUol and Bohert 
Edward Bruce, After careful and impartial ox- 
makes ^hn am illation of the case, Edward decided that 

Balliol was the rightful heir of Alex- 
ander III. Accordingly Balliol did homage 
to Edward, and was at once crowned King of Scots. 
All Scotland gladly accepted him as king, and it looked 
as if the dispute were peacefully settled. 

8. Very soon troubles broke out between Edward 
and the Scots. In the old days the ovorlordship of 

The uesUon over Scotland had signified very 

of appeals.**” little. But to Edward it now meant a great 
deal. Ho thought that the Scots ought to 
recognise his power in all the ways in which he him- 
.•^elf as Duke of Aquitaine recognised the power of the 
King of Prance. Xow it was the custom in Edward's 
Prencli dominions that when people went to law with 
each other, the losers in the suit, if they were not 
satisfied with the decision, went to the court of the 
King of Prance and got him to try the case over again. 
This Avas called appealing to the court of the overlord. 
EdAvard thought it Avas only right that Scotsmen 
.'should have the same iioAvcr to ajipcal from the Scottish 
laAv courts to those of the English king. Very soon 
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Scots, who were beaten in their lawsuits, called upon 
Edward to hear their case over again, and he gladly 
agreed to do so. But King John declared that he had 
never promised to allow any such power to Edward, 
and refused to permit Scots to appeal to English 
courts. 


9. Edward looked upon John’s action as rebellion, 



and in 129G led an army into Scotland to punish his dis- 
obedient vassal. King John surrendered 
« , , iiuWflru s 

alter a vei’j’" poor resistance, and Edward firstconquest 

deprived him of his throne. The English 
king now treated Scotland just as he had treated 
T\^ales after the death of Lljnvelyn. He declared 
it annexed to his dominions, and appointed English 
nobles to rule the Scots in his name. As a sign 
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of liis triumph, he took from Scotland to England 
an ancient stone upon which the Scottish kings had 
always sat when they were crovmed at Scone, near 
Perth. This stone, which it was believed was the same 
as that which Jacob used as a pillow when he saw a 
vision of angels, never got back to Scotland. It was 
built up in the new coronation chair of the English 
kings, which Edward i. now caused to be made. You 
can still sec his stone and chair at Westminster Abbey. 
Ever since Edward’s time they have been used for the 


crowning of English kings, 
but since the reign of James I. 
the English kings have also 
been kings of Scots. Thus 
the stone has again been em- 
plo3’'ed for its ancient pur- 
pose. 

10. Though Edward strove • 
to rule Scotland well, manj*' 
of those who governed in his 
name wore hard 
and cruel men. 
Moreover, the 
Scots liatcd the English rule 
even wlien it was fair and 
just. Thc3^ soon rose in re- 
volt under the leadership of 
a brave and fierce knight 



Coronation Chair, 
3Vcstniinstcr Abbey. 


named Sir William. Wallace. 


Eeforc long Wallace droA’C tlic ISnglish out of Scot- 
land, and crucll3' plundered and devastated the 
English border. In lliOS Edward once more led an 
arin3' into Scotland, and fought against Wallace the 
Battle of FalJx'irJc. Tlic English knights strove to 
win the da3' b3’' a cavaliy charge. Wallace's soldiers 
were nearl3' all on foot, and stood together in close 
order, i^rotccted b3'' a wall of pikes from the fierce 
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rush of the mail-clad English host. After a long 
struggle the English won a complete victory. Wallace 
fled from the field, and henceforth had all he coukl 
do to keep himself out of Edward’s hands. English 
1 ‘ule was restored over Scotland, and Edward drew up a 
wise plan for its government, by which the Scots were to 
send representatives to the English Parliament. Years 
after the battle of Falkirk, Wallace was caught by 
Edward. In 1305 he was taken to London and beheaded 
as a tx’aitor. The English looked upon YAllace as a 
robber and murderer, and dealt very harshlj' with him. 
But the Scots almost worshipped him as their national 
hero. Before long poets wandered through the land, 
singing of the great deeds Avhich he had done in up- 
holding Scottish independence. 

11. Scotland was now eonqtiei'ed a second time, but 
once more Edward found that he could not hold his 
conquest. Robert Bruce, grandson of the Rising- of 
competitor for the throne against John Robert 
Balliol, noAV put himself at the head of the 
Scots. For years he had been on Edward’s side, but 
in 1806 he joined the popular party. He soon showed 
himself to be a shrewd statesman and a prudent’ 
general. The Scots croAvned him as their king at 
Scone, and Edward found that he had to conquer 
Scptlaud for a third time. He was now an old man, 
and his health was breaking up. But in his fierce 
wrath, he took the field in person against Bruce. He 
had not yet crossed the Border when a fatal sickness 
ended his career. He died at Burgh-on-Sands, near 
Carlisle, ordering his son with his last breath never to 
rest until he had conquered Bruce and the Scots. His 
body was taken to Westminster for burial. There, 
among the gorgeous carved tombs of smaller kings 
and princes, you can see the plain slab of stone AA-hich 
covers the remains of the greatest of the Plantagenets. 
Upon it is Avritten this inscription in Latin — ‘ Here 
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lics ]'](hvnrfl j., the Jinmnicr of tlie Soots. Ker'i) 
Troth.’ 

12. liifhv.'inl I. must not simj)Iy bfj rcinojnbornd a.s tJio 
<*onqueror of AVnlos niul the Avonld-bo conrjnoror of 

The Model f™*''"'”’; 'J'l’o M<I<! of his reign is io 

Parliament. scoii ill Hngland itself, ■\vliorn ho ever 

matiM Sfthe passed Avisc h'nv.«. Jhit 

Charters. porhap.« i lie most important thing torcmcm- 

ber about Edward in England is that he 
was the real founder of our modern Enrjhsh Conaiilu- 
Uon. In the worst days of his reign, when the Scots 



Tomb of Kflwnrd i. in Wcflminj.tcr Abbrr. 


were in arms against him, he found him.«clf be«=et 
mth Ironbics on every M.lc. The Frencli king heliml 
the Scois nnd tried to conqner Gascony The 'Welsh 
rose in revolt, the hnroiis refused In 'liglif. and the 
Chnrdr began to jnolest against Kdward's attacks on 
Its lil'orfies. Kdnard saw that lie eonld only get 
over his diflienlties by reviving Simon do Itontforfs 
pohey of consniting the people. Accordingly in 1203 

he snnimoned the Cample’': or 3Mcl Pnrlinmcni 
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rliat ever met in Eiiprland. In it every Esin fa, or 
rcction of the people, •wa.'s fully rcprcpentocl. At first, 
There were three Estates— the olorpry. the nobles, and 
tile commons. But before verj* lonjr the hiffhcr elerfry. 
the bishops and abbots, took their with the 

barons, while the lower elergry censed to be re]ire-ented 
in Parliament at all. But the ‘lord.-, spiriiu-d and 
temporal,’ who together became our Jfousr of Lords, 
are nowadays what corresponds to the E.-^late." of 
clergy and nobles. The knights of the >Iiirf*- and 
the members elected by the citie.< and iiorough> sat 
together in the House of Commons as tlu‘ spokesmen 
of the Estate of the Conimon.s. Thus fiiir Constitution 
was established with king, lords, and commons, very 
much as it is now. And we should never forget that 
we owe this Constitution to Edward i..oven more than 
to Simon de Montfort. 

13. Before very long. Edward was compelh'd to go 
further than he wi.'«hcd in the way of con(*esfions 
to his people. In 12(17 he was forced once more to 
confirm the Great Charter, and to add to it new clau.ses 
by which he promised to raise no more fresh taxes 
without the consent of Parliament. With this Con- 
firmaiion of ihe Charters of 1297 we may .say that the 
long struggle for the charter which began at Runny- 
medc came to an end. Even against a strong king like 
Edward r. the Eugli.sh people was able to enforce its 
will. It now secured that even the fiercest of English 
kings should rule according to law and not according 
to his own wishes. Henceforth England became a 
limited and constitutional monarchy, controlled by a 
free and representative Parliament. 



CHAPTER XIII 


England in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 

1. By the end of the reign of Edward I. the new 
England that had begun with the Norman Conquest 

had attained a vers* great amount of i)ro- 
sperity. The amalgamation of English and 
Norman had long been comx)lete. Tliongh 
French was still a good deal spoken at court and by 
the upper classes, the king and the nobles were quite 
as English at lieart as the jioorest of the Commons. 
The whole reign of Edward i. is a suflieient proof of 
this. 

2. The vast majority of Englishmen lived in the 
couutrj’, and gained their livelihood by agriculture. 

The chief wealth consisted in land, and 
and kn^hts. great iioblcs owed their importance to 
their being large possessors of landed estate. 
There were also a large number of gentlemen .who held 
smaller estates, and arc often spoken of as knighis. 
Properly a knight was a fully armed aiid mounted 
soldier, who had been solemnly admitted to the use of 
arms by his older and tried comrades. The greatest 
kings and nobles were jiroud to be dubbed knights by 
some famous warrior. But every landholder of a fair- 
sized estate might be compelled by the king to become 
a knight, so that the word knight often meant simply 
a smaller landlord. 

3. The estates of the nobles and gentry were divided 
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into manors, wliiclx -were all very much of the same 
Tvpe. Each manor had its lord, who controlled all 
the land and exercised jurisdiction in his 
-.tianorial court over his tenants. If the lord Life in the 
v.-ere a great man, he probablj' held many 
manors scattered all over England, so that he could 
seldom visit each one of them, but appointed a slcimrd 
to act as his representative. In any case, there was 
a bailiff, who looked after the details of cultivation 
and management. There was probably a hall, where 
the lord could reside with his followers. The land was 
divided into two parts. First there was the demesne, 
or home-farm of the lord, which was cultivated by his 
bailiff for him, and then there were the little patches 
of land held by the villagers, many of whom were 
villeins, or serfs, who were compelled to live on their 
farms and work on their lord’s demesne for a stated 
number of days. 

4. There was much less variety than there is 
nowadays in the cultivation of the soil. The earth 
was ploughed by heavy ploughs, drawn by 
several yoke of oxen. In the ploughed ^Sruitare. 
lands there was a regular succession of 
crops of com, and then the soil lay fallow, or empty, 
for a year to recover its fertility. The farms of the 
tenants were not, as they would be now, all grouped 
together, but they were scattered in long narrow 
strips all over the manor. The corn lands were only 
fenced during spring and summer, and after harvest 
the fences were thrown down, and any tenant could 
pasture his cattle or his sheep upon them. There was 
also a large extent of common, or rough permanent 
pasture, upon which any member of the manor could 
turn his beasts to feed. The object of the farmer 
was to raise enough com and meat to keep himself 
and his household during the winter. Very little 
produce was sent to market, and there was very little 
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intercourse between one district and another. Money 
was seldom used, and even the great nobles did not 


possess much of it. 

5. The king and the nobles, who held many manors, 
lived a curiously wandering life, moving with all their 

, attendants from one manor to another, 
wanaenng^ T-m jv 

life of the When they had eaten ujd the produce of 
nobfesf*^ estate, they went on to the next, for it 

was easier for men to move about than it 
was for produce to be carried for long distances. One 
result of this was that even rich men lived very un- 
comfortable lives. They changed their abode so often 
that it was never worth while to collect much furni- 
ture or make their houses realls'- comfortable. They 
had plenty to cat and drink, and plenty of rough. 


warm clothes. But they huddled together to slee^i in 
the same great room in which they lived and ate. 
There was much dirt and overcrowding, and an almost 
complete lack of privacy. 


6. What trade there was centred in the towns, which 
.received an immense impulse after the Norman Con- 

The towns. *1^'®®** -^^ter the Conquest the court made 
Westminster its chief centre. One result 
of this was that London, already the most important 
town, became the recognised capital of the country. 
It received many liberties by grant or charter from 
tlie kings, and finally obtained the right of choosing 
its own mayor or liead. Tlie Londoners took an active 
part in politics, and were very rich and influential. 
There was no town that approached London in wealth, 
trade, or number of inhabitants, and the greater country 
towns were contented to obtain from tho king chai’ters 
whicli extended to them the liberties already granted 
to the Londoners. But even tho townsnion wore not 
very keen or enterprising traders. Foreign trade Was 
almost altogether in the hands of Italians and Ger- 
mans, and money-lending was Lho special business of 
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the Jews, who throve by it so much that they were the 
iirst private people to build stone houses to live in. 
However, their religion and their usury made the Jews 



The Jews’ House at Lincoln. 

very unpopular, and in 1290 Edward i. drove them out 
of the country. 

7. The finest buildings were the castles, churches, 
and monasteries. The Norman castle was,, as we have 
seen, a solid square tower of stone, sup- castles 
ported by outworks. Later on the tower 
became round, instead of square. A fine example of a 
late Norman tower is that of Conisborough, near Don- 
caster in Yorkshire, where the, huge round tower is 
further strengthened by buttresses. During the thir- 
teenth century castles grew still more elaborate, until 
we reach the famous castles built by Edward i. in 
Wales, which are called conoeni/riCf because they consist 
of several^ lines of defence, circling round a common 
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centre. Instances of these ai’c to be scon in tlic cuts of 
CoiTway and Carnarvon Castles on pages 3 13 and IM. 



Keep of Conisbro’ Ca«tle (Knd of Twclllh Ccnlurj-). 

8. Clmrch- building dcvcloi^ed like casllo- building, 
and ijcrliaiis the most beautiful churches ever set up in 
piis country arose in the days of Henry in. 
urcies. Edward I. The old Xorman fashion of 

building began to die out .about Henry ii.'s time, and 
in its stead arose the Gothic style, brought in from 
France. VTc liavc seen a good example of this in 
Henry ill.'s rebuilding of ^Vest minster Abbey. But 
there was no sudden change from the old to the newer 
style. Gothic grew gradually out of the 
^chKMture! f'kler Xorman: and we can see. especi.ally 
in buildings of Henry li.'s time, how the 
one style faded into the other. A good instance of this 
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Part of tho Choir of Uantcrhuir Calhcdral. 

(In building from 1175-118J.) 

of Oantei/bury Cathedral, built by a French arcliitert 
soon after the murder of Thomas Becket. This is 
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nearly Gotluc, but -wo see that the great arches are 
still round, after the earlier Norman fasliion, though 



the highest tier of arches is pointed. By Henry iii.’s 
time Gothic had attained its finest proportions. Build- 



Earlj' English Doorway, 
Ulllngton, Berkshire. 



Decorated 'Window, Leigh Chnrch, 
StniTordshirc. 


iiigs wore then erected in the style called JEarly 
English i with lancet windo'^rs, clustered shafts, and 
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great delicacy of detail. Under Edn-ard I. a richer 
st3de gradually came in, -which is called Decorated. 
We can see in the pic-fcures here given some of the 
differences of detail between these two forms of 
Gothic, and of its relations to the older Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman styles. 

9 . Dress changed verj'- slowl5'-, though it became 
richer and more luxurious as time went on. Gentle- 
men wore long gowns, falling beloAV the 
knee, so that, as the pictures show, men 
and women did not look ver j'- different from 
each othex’. Rich stuffs, bright colours, fur, and jewels, 
were woxm bs’- the wealtlijr of both sexes alike. Fur was 



Lay Costumes in tho Twelfth Century. 


verj’’ necessar J”- in winter time, since fuel was scarce, 
and thick garments were the chief means of keeping 
out the cold. Thei-e was a great difference between 
the simple garments of the poor and the fine clothes 
of the nobles and genti'j’-. In Avar-time soldiers’ armour 
became much more elabox'ate. Save for kings and 
leaders, body armour was i-are before the invasions of 
the Danes and Normans. These brought in the haicberk, 

E 
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or tunic of cliain-^nail, in which the whole garment 
consisted of small rings of steel or iron, linked closely 
together. An early form of this is shown in the cuts 
figured from the Bayeux Tapestry on pages 49 and 65. 

During the twelfth century the 
hauberk was supplemented by 
other trappings which enabled the 
bearer better to ward off attack. 
The helmet, hitherto open, save 
for a nasal protecting the nose, 
became an elaborate stinctiu’e. 
closed by a grating, or visoi\ with 
holes for eyes and mouth. Under 
the helmet was worn a skull-cap 
of steel, covered by a hood of 
mail, shielding the whole head 
and neck. Horses as well as men 
wore now protected by armour. 
Over the coat of mail the knight 
now wore a surcoat, on which, 
or on his shield, was painted or 
embroidered his arms or device. 
Every knight had his personal 
or family badge, and a siiecial 
science called Heraldry grew uj), 
_ which explained the differences 
Efligy of William Long- l>etwcen the arms of the various 
csp6o. Earl of Salisbury, knightly and baronial families. 

12 S 5 - 1 S 50 .} knight on page Si, 

and that of the Earl of Salisbury 
on this page, illustrate some of the later forms of chain 
armour. 



10. The Church was now at its strongest. Rein- 
vigorated by the Norman Conquest, it was kept active 
and energetic by a series of great leaders and teachers, 
such as Anselm and Bccket. The monks grew more 
wealthy and powerful than ever, and fr-oin time to 
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time fresh orders or forms of monastic life were 
established. The most important of these were the 
Mendicant Orders, which came to England 
in the reign of Henry iii. The two chief ^itFriSf 
mendicant orders were the Franciscans and 
the Dominicans, founded by Fi’ancis, an Italian, and 
Dominic, a Spaniard. While the older orders of monks 
held great landed estates, Francis and Dominic ordered 
their followers to possess nothing at all, but to gain 
their living by begging for their bread. This was whj’ 
they were called the mendicant or begging orders. 
They were also styled the Fi'iars or breihrcn, a word 
tahen from the French frh'c. They were therefore 
often described as the Mendicant Friars. 

11. Another difference between the Friars and the 
older orders was that while the Benedictines and the 
other earlier monks aimed at withdrawing 

from the world as much as they could, the among the 
Friars lived in the world and tried to make 
it better. They preached, visited the sick, cared for 
the poor, and made themselves loved and feared by 
every class of society. As time went on they fell away 
from their early activity; but even in their decline 
they remained very powerful, and down to the Refor- 
mation the Friars continued to be the chief teachers 
of religion to the poor. 

12. As war became less common, and Europe grew 
ridier and more prosperous, learning and science re- 
vived. All over Europe throngs of students Learning 
flocked to be taught by some well-known and the 
teacher; and in the latter part of the 

; twelfth century began the Universities, which have 
ever since had such an important influence on the 
spread and advance of knowledge. The universities 
were corporations or guilds of teadbiers or learners, 
which received from kings and popes special privi- 
leges that made them very powerful. The earliest uni- 
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versitics were abroad, and the most celebrated one in 
northern Europe was at Paris. However, in Henry ii.’s 
time, an English iiniversitj' grew up at Oxford, wJiicIi 
by the days of Henrj«- iii. had become very famous. 
Before this a second English university arose at Cam- 
bridge, tliougli this did not acquire tlie reputation 
of Oxford until the beginning of the Tudor period. 
The chief studies of tlie universities were PJiilosophy. 
Theology, Law, and Hedicine. The lectures were all 
given in Latin, wliich was still the everyday language 
of scholars. Students wandered freely all ovcr Europe 
from one university to another, and thus became 
acquainted with other lands than their own. They 
were of all ranks of life, and many scholars were very 
poor. But the universities enabled the poorest men 
to rise by their learning into the highest stations of 
life. A poor scliolar miglit become an archbishop, 
cardinal, or pope. Tlie Church was in those days the 
only learned profession, and all scholars had the 
privileges of the clergy. 

13. Taken altogether, life in those days was very 
picturesque and full of strange contrasts between what 

Contrasts of good. But things 

nicdiffival were moving steadily forward. Life be- 
came much less rough and savage than it 
had been. The fierce soldier was still very powerful, 
and there was still much bloodshed, misery, and famine. 
But however much we maybe struck by the differences 
bctiA ecu our times and those of Edward i.*s, we must 
never forget how, after all, human nature was very 
much the same then as it is now. And in some ways, 
perhaps, the men of Edward's day could do things 
better than we can. In jiarticular, they could build 
those splendid buildings, which alone would show that 
our land had far outgrown its earlier barbarism, and 
had acquired a fine perception of what was beautiful 
and true. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Edward II. of Carnarvon, 1307-1327 

(Married Isabella of France) 

Principal Persons : 

Robert Brace, King of Scots; Piers Gaveston; tbe two Hugh 
Despensers ; Roger Mortimer. 

Principal Dates : ‘ 

1307. Accession of Edward ii. 

1312. Murder of Gaveston. 

1314. Battle of Bannockburn. 

1327. Deposition of Edward H. 

1 . Edward ii., the son and successor of Edward i., 
was a strange contrast to his father. Though tall, 
strong, and good-looking, he was a coward Edward II. 
and an idler. Even bad kings like John andGaves- 
had taken seriously the work of ruling the 
kingdom, but Edward 11. thought of nothing but 
amusing himself. He had long been influenced for 
evil by Piers Guveston, a gentleman from that part 
of Aquitaine called Gascony. Edward i. had driven 
the young Gascon out of the country in the hope 
that in his absence the heir to the throne might 
learn better ways. But all his father’s care was 
thrown away on such a worthless fe]|[ow as Edward. 
As soon as he had become king, he brought Gaveston 
back to England. He neglected his solemn promise 
to his father to persevere in the war against the 
Scots, and hurried back to London. Before long the 
barons grew indignant against the weak king and 
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Iiis insolent and greodj' favourite. Tliej- twiee ex- 
pelled Gaveston from the country, but on each occa- 
sion he soon came back again. At last the barons 
took him prisoner and put him to death. Edward 
was too feeble even to revenge Gaveston's jnurder, 
and soon had to make terms with his enemies. But . 

witli such a king as Edward, things 
were sure to go on badly whoever 
was in power. All through the reign 
there was constant quarrelling be- 
tween the king and the barons. TJic 
result was that the country was verv 
badly governed and every one was 
discontented. 

2. Edward ii.'s weakness did good 
to nobody but JRobert Bruce and tlie 
Scots. ‘When Edward I. 
died, Bruces position was Brac?^vins 
still doubtful; but when overall 
Edward ir. gave up fight- 
ing the war in person, the chances of 
the new Scottish king grew brighter. 
Bit by bit Bruce chased away the 
English garrisons. After abmit six 
years he had conquered nearly all 
Scotland. Only a few castle.s still 
held out for Edward. The chief of 
those was Siirlmg, a strong forti ’CSS 
situated on the river Forth, and the 
place through which the best road from the Lowlands 
t o the Highlands passed. At last Bruce besieged Stir- 
ling also, and soon the garrison was so hard iiressed, 
that they agreed to .surrender if not relieved by St. 
John's Day, 21th .Tunc 13H. 
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3. If Stirling fell, the English rule in Scotland 
was at an end. Even Edward ii. felt that he must 
make an effort to avoid so deep a disgrace. He was 
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at this moment on fair terms with his barons, and had 
professed to forgive them for the murder 
of Graveston. TCIrig and barons accord- of Bannock- 
ingly joined to raise an army to prevent 
Bruce getting hold of Stirling. A great host gathered 
together. But big as it was, it had little discipline 
and no real general. It was so slow that it only came 
near Stirling on the day before that appointed for its 



Battle of Bannockburn. 


surrender. Bi*uce resolved to fight a battle to iDrevout 
the siege being raised. He took up a strong position 
on the north bank of the SanTiockhui'nf a few Tiiilfis 
south of Stirling, and awaited the Eng lisb advance. 
His precautions made the English afraid to attack him 
in front, and they crossed the Bannock lower down, 
hoping to outfiank him and open up communication 
with Stirling. They lost heavily in two skirmishes on 
that day, and were forced to camp for the night in 
the marshy fiats between the Forth and the Bannock- 
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Bruce saw that the enemy liad delivered themselves 
into his hands and, boldlj'- deserting liis defensive lines, 
he ordered his soldiers to advance against them. As 
at Falkirk, the Scots still fought on foot and the 
English on horseback. TJie Scots inkemen went to 
the fight in dense squares, each man standing shoulder 
to shoulder with his long pike rcadj' to wai*d olT the 
rush of the English mail-clad warriors on their hen.V5»- 
horses. As the English horse thundered towards the foe, 
the Scottish archers threw them into confusion by well- 
tlirectcd flights of arrows. Then the pikomen advanced 
and soon won a complete victory. The English were 
driven from the field, and Edward himself was among 
the first to flee. Many were drowned in the h''orth 
or Bannock, and the whole host at once melted away. 

4. The battle of Bannockburn was quite decisive. 

^ There was still a great deal of fighting, 

secures its l^^t the Scots continued to win. At last, 
i^depend- J32S, Edward III. signed the Peace of 

Northampton, by which he recognised 
Bruce as J^.ing of Scots, and released Scotland from 
all feudal dependence on England. 

5. Pldward reigned twelve years after Bannockburn, 
but all that time things grew worse and worse. He 

Edward II f*''''ouritcs, the two JTvgh 

and the Dcepeuftcrs, father and son. These were, at 
Despensers English noblemen, and not foreign 

upsta.rts like Ga veston. But they were soon as bitterly 
liatcd as ever Gaveston had been. Their greediness 
and pride set every one against them. But Edward 
uphold them until his fondness proved his ruin. 

6. Isabella, of France, Edward’s wife, was a bad 

woman, but she had plenty of real grievances against 
The ^^”sband and the Desxicnscrs. She 

deposition of cleverly pretended to be contented, and 
Edward II. from Edward permission to go to Prance 
to sec licr brother, the French king. Their little son. 
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also named Edward, went with her. At Paris she 
made friends with Roger Mortimerf a brutal baron 
from the March of Wales, whom the Despensers had 
driven into banishment. They agreed to cross over 
to England and make war against the king. Before 
long, Isabella, her son, and Mortimer landed in England 
with a little army. Men were so weary of the king 
and his favourites that they gladly welcomed her. 
Edward fled to his native Wales, but was soon taken 
prisoner and deposed. The young Edward was made 
Edward in., but Isabella and IVIortimer really governed 
in his name. Next year Edward ii. was cruelly mur- 
dered at Berkeley Castle in Gloucestershire. We can 
still see in the neighbouring cathedral of Gloucester 
the beautiful tomb set up over the remains of the 
most worthless 01 all the English kings. Nothing tells 
us more clearly what splendid works of art the old 
Gothic sculptors could make. But there is a strange 
contrast between all the splendour that enshrines the 
body of the wretched Edward ii. at Gloucester and 
the plain stone slab set up over the remains of his 
heroic father at Westminster. 

GliinSAIiOQT OP THE EkOLISH KiKGS from HeRRT II. TO 

Edward hi. 

Henry II., 1154-1189, m. Eleanor of Aquitaine. 


Horny. Slcliard I., Geoffrey. Jobn., 1199-1216. 

1189-1199. I I 

• i ^1 

Arthur of Heiuy IIL, Eleanor, m. Simon 
Brittany. 1216-1272. de Montfort. 

' Edward L, 1272-1307. 

Edward IL, 1307-1327. 

Edward HL, 1327-1377. 



CHAPTER XV 


Edward III., 1327-1377 

(Married Philippa of Hainault) 

Principal Persons : 

Edward Balliol and David Bruce, rival EngB of Scots ; Philip VI. and 
John, Kings of France; Edward the Black Prince; GeolErey 
Chaucer, the poet; John of Gaunt. Duke of Lancaster. 

Principal Dates : 

1327. iicccssion of Edward iii. 

1328. Peace of Northampton. 

1330. Isabella and Mortimer driven from power. 

1337. Beginning of the Hundred Years’ War, 

1340. Battle of Sluys. 

1346. Battles of Orecy and Neville’s Cross. 

1349. The Black Death. 

1366. Battle of Poitiers. 

1360. Treaty of Brctignj% 

1376. The Good Parliament. 

1377. Death of Edward iii. 

1 . Edward iii. was only fifteen when lie was made 
king, and for three years Isabella and Mortimer ruled 

The rule of name. The chief iiower was with 

Isabella and Mortimer, who was made JSnrl of March 
(that is, of the March of "Wales), and giTcn 
great estates. His arrogance and cruelty made him 
hated by the barons, and the peace of Northampton, 
made in 132S, which acknowledged Bruce as Ring of 
Scots was so mucli disliked that men called it ‘the dis- 
graceful peace.’ In 1330 the king threw oiT Mortimer's 
yoke and put him to death. ■V\nth the fall of Mortimer 
Edward iii.’s real reign began. 
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2. Edward was a tall, strong, brave, and vigorous 
king. He was fond of show and display, and kept 
up a magnificent court. He was a good 
soldier, and eager to win fame as a general. reS^‘\he 
His first wish was to restore the reputa- 
tion which his country had lost during 
the evil days of his father. W’ith that object he 



Edward in. 



Queen Philippa, 
Wife of Edward ni. 


backed up Edward Balliol, son of John Balliol, who, 
after Robert Bruce’s death, disputed the Scottish 
throne with David, Robert’s son. Edward Balliol 
succeeded for a short time, but before long David 
Bruce drove him out and secured his father’s inherit* 
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auce. The Frencli, who liad already helped King 
Robert, did a great deal towards bringing back his 
son. 

3 . War with Prance soon followed war with Scot- 
land. This war lasted so long that it is generally 
Causes of called the JTundred Tears' TT'o?*. It was 
V® however, true that fighting went on 

ears ar. -fchat time without a break, but for more 
than a hundred years England and Prance were 
nearly a.lwa3'‘s uufrieudlj’, and generally actunllj' at 
war with each other. The beginning of the enmitj'" 
between the two countries was owing to the help 
which Philip vi., who was then King of Prance, had 
given to David Brucc. But there were manj* other 
causes of quarrel. Edward was still ruler of a portion 
of that Aquitaniau inheritance which Queen Eleanor 
liad bi’ought as her wedding ijortion to Heniy ir. 
Tliis countiy was called Gmennc and Gascony, and 
its chief town was Bordeaux. Tiio Prcnch kings 
had long been striving to drive out the English 
dukes from Gasconj’’, and make it, as thej’ had made 
Normandy, part of their own dominions. In the 
same wa3'' the French kings were anxious to conquer 
Flanders, the western jiart of the countiy now called 
Belgium. Flanders in those da3's was the chief 
manufacturing couutr3' of northern Europe, and its 
largest towns, Ghent and Bruges, were the best cus- 
tomers that England had for its produce. England in 
those das’s was not, as it is now, a great manufacturing 
countiy. Most of its people were farmers, and the 
chief article exported was wool, which was sent to 
I<’Iandcrs to bo woven into cloth b3’- the Ji^emish 
manufacturers. Tlio great towns of Flanders were 
very much opiioscd to the King of Prance, and the 
Englisli helped them willingl5' in their resistance to 
his attacks uiion their liberties. All these reasons 
caused Englishmen and Frenchmen to dislike each 
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other very much, and now Edward brought this 
hostility to a head b 3 ’ declaiming that he was liiinsolf 
the rightful King of France. 

4. Philip VI. of Valois had been King of France since 
132S. The three kings before him had boon brothers 
of Isabella, Edward lii.'s inolhor. but all 
had died without leaving a son. The claim to the 
French nobles were anxious alwaj's to bo 
ruled bj' a man. They declared tliat tlio 
law that no woman should mlo prevailed iji France;* 



A small House or Cottage at Mearc, Somerset (huilt about 1350}. 


and therefore said that the throne should go to 
Philip, the cousin of the last kings and of Isabella. 
Accordingly Philip became King of France, Isabella 
and Edward raising but a faint protest. Ten j’ears 
later, however, when France and England were already 
drifting into war, Edward formallj’ demanded the 
throne. He admitted that his mother could not 
reign in France, but said that she was able to 
hand on her claim to him. Accordingly he assumed 

^ This law was afterwards called the Salic Law. 
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the title of King of France, and from that moment 
to the daj’-s of George iii. every English king called 
himself also King of Prance, and quartered on his 
shield the lilies of France udth the lions of England. 
It was this pretension that made the war last more 
than a hundred years. But Edward’s claim was not 
a just one, and the French rightly resisted it, as it 
would hare meant their being ruled by a foreigner. 

T-U3LE snoviya the Claims of Edward hi. axd Philip vi. 

TO THE Frexch Throke. 

Philip ni. of Prance. 

! 

Philip IV. Charles of V.alois, 

IsallclLi, Philip VI of 

in. Edward II. Valois. 

Edward III. 


5. Parliament was glad that Edward was going to 



WAllwCr&CockciclItc. 

The Campaign of Edward iii. in 1.316. 


fight the French, and willinglj'’ granted liim liberal 
supplies, with which lie fitted out gallant armies. 
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Vet during the first years of the war Edward won 
but few successes. But in 1340 he gained 
a great sea-fight at Slnys off the Flemish ofSiuys****^ 
coast, one of the earliest and most decisive 
of English naval victories. This enabled England to 
send what armies she would over the Channel. 

6. In 1346 Edward invaded Xormandy, taking with 



The BatOc of Crccy. 

(Showing English Archers and French Knights.) 


him his 3’oung son Edward, Prince of Wales, called, 
from the colour of his armour, the Black 
Prince. After marching from the Xorman 
coast almost to the gates of Paris, the 
English were forced by superior numbers to retreat 
northwards. Before long the French came up to 
them and compelled them to fight a battle at the 
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little village of Crecy. The French host was much 
bigger than the English army, but the English were 
better trained and more experienced soldiers. They 
had learned from the disaster at Bannockburn that 
well-disciplined infantry, supported by archers, could 
resist the fierce shock of feudal cavalry, Accordinglj’ 
the English dismounted, took a strong position on the 
slope of a hill, and prepared to meet the French on 
foot. After vain attempts to break uj) the close 



bows, the chivalry of France charged on liorseback 
up to the English lines. But, like the English at 
Bannockburn, tliey were thrown into confusion by 
well-directed fliglits of arrows, and failed to break 
through. Before long the little English army gained 
the most complete of victories. The Black Prince, 
young as ho was, had a great share in winning this 
battle. 



Neville'-: 
Cross and 
Calais, 


The Black 
Prince in 
Aquitaine, 
and the 
Battle of 
Poitiers. 
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7. Crecy was not the onlysucce.'ss of the year. David 
Bruce, who invaded England in the hope of lieli)ing ihe 
French, was beaten nt Kcvillca ('roan, near 
Durham, and taken prisoner. Moreover, 
next year Edward took the Preneh .‘•■eaport 
of Calais, which remained Engli.*:!! for more than two 
hundred years. For all this jieriod 
it served as the open gate through 
which England might pour its arinie.': 
into northern France. 

8. A. few yeans after this, Edwanl 
the Black Prince was made Duke 

of Aquitaine, and sent to 
Bordeaux, where ho ruled 
over as brilliant and gal- 
lant a court as that of his 
father at Lonrlon. The 
Gascons were as devoted to him as 
were the English, for in those days 
the men of southern Franco hated 
the French king and the north 
Frenchmen among whom he liverl. 
and iDrcferrcd to be ruled by their 
English dukes, who were .sin-ung 
from their own ancient line of 
rulers. Year after year, the Black 
Prince led the best of the knights 
of England and Gascony in forays 
into the French king’s lands. In 
1350, on his return from one of these 
expeditions, he was attacked near 
Poitiers by a vastly larger army led by King John of 
France, the son and successor of Philip vi. By this 
time the French had learned the lesson of Crecy, and 
leaving their hoi’ses in the real*, went to battle on 
foot after the English fashion. But they were new 
to this way of fighting, and were out-generalled by 
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the English. After a desperate struggle, victory fell to 
the English and Gascon host, and King John himself 
was taken prisoner. 

9. Prance now fell into such a terrible condition that 
in 1360 John was glad to make i3eace in the Tveain 

of Calais. By this Edward gave up his 
claim to tlie French crown on condition of 
^Ua^ps^eof receiving the part of Prance between 

the En^hsh the Loire and the P 5 'renees, tlie comx 3 lcte 
^rMcV.” inheritance of Eleanor of Aquitaine. But 
this peace did not last very long. The newly 
won provinces revolted from their English rulers, and 
everything went to the bad when ill-health compelled 
the Black Prince to return from Bordeaux to London. 
Before Edward iii.'s death the English had lost nearly 
all they had Avon from the Prench, saA’e a few coast 
toAA'iis like Calais and Bordeaux, AA'hich were easy to 
liold because the English still commanded the sea. 
But even in this period of triumijh, the Prench avoided 
fighting pitched battles AA*ith the terrible English. 
Crecy and Poitiers had made the English archer and 
man-at-arms the most famous soldiers in Christendom. 

10. One result of the long A\*ar Avith France A\*as that 
the king and nobles, in their dislike of the French, 
began using English as their daily speech, for the first 
time since the Norman Conquest. English thus became 
once more a tongue of courts and society, and manj’ 
more books Avcrc noAv AATittcn in it. The most famous 

Chaucer and AA'riter of this period was the great 

therevivalof poet, Gcoffrcij Chancer, a serA’ant of EdAA’ard 

Canicrhnry Talcs giA’c us so vivid 
and true an account of the life of those 
days. But the cheerful and merry England Chaucer 
describes aa'us but one side of the incture. As a AA'hole, 
Edward’s reign AA-as by no means one of unmixed 
Ijrospcrity. 

11. In 1.319 a plague called the PlacJc Dcaih spread 
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THE ENGLISH DOMINIONS IN FRANCE AFTER THE 
TREATT OF CALAIS, 1360. 
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misery all over Europe. In England it is thought 

The Black three died of it, and it 

Death, and was long before its ravages were forgotten. 

tte cSer?^ governing his 

kingdom as he was brave in fighting the 
French. He was greedy and unscrupulous, often 



Tomb of Edward m. in Westminster Abbej-. 

deceiving his Parliaments in order to get money from 
them. Ho was gracious and kindly to knights and 
nobles, treating even his enemies with kindness and 
forbearance, as, for example, the captive kings of 
Prance and Scotland. He increased the splendour of 
his court by founding an order of knighthood called 
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the Order of tJie Gat'ier. This took its name from 
the garter worn by the knights who were members 
of it, and the best warriors and nobles were proud to 
belong to so famous a brotherhood. But Edward 
cared little for the common people, and often used 
them cruelly. 

12. As Edward grew old, he became sickly and weak, 
and fell into the hands of unscrupulous ministers. 
There was much discontent in consequence, 
and Parliament began to complain bitterly parliament, 
of the king’s doings. At last, in 1376, a 
Parliament met which did so much for Edward ill. 
the people that men called it the Good 
Parliament. It brought the Idng's evil ministers to 
trial by a new method called Impeachment, by which 
the House of Commons accused them of treason or 
other grave crimes before the House of Lords. It was 
the last act of the life of Edward the Black Prince to 
back up the Grood Parliament. But the king’s third son, 
John of Gaunt (so called because he was born at Gaunt 
or Ghent in Flanders), supported the courtiers against 
his elder brother. He was his father’s favourite, and by 
his marriage unth the heiress of the Eai’ls of Lancaster 
had acquired great estates which Edward iii.had erected 
into the Duchy of Lancaster for him. In the midst of 
the session, the Black Prince, who had never been In 
good health since he came back from France, died. 
After this the Commons were soon sent home, and the 
bad ministers came back. Before long Edward iii. died. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Richard II. of Bordeaux, 1377-1399 

(Married (1) Anne o£ Bohemia ; (2) Isabella of France) 
Principal Persons : 

Wat Tyler; John Wycliffc; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester ; Henry, Duke of Hereford; Charles 
VI. of France. 

Principal Dates : 

1377. Accession of Richard n. 

1381. The Peasants’ Revolt. 

1381. Death of John WyclifTc. 

1397. Richard li.*s triumph over his enemies. 

1399. Richard ii.’s deposition. 

1. Edward iii.’s successor was Richard of Bor- 
deauxt the son of tlie Black Prince, who was but a 

child at his grandfather’s death. This 
minority of made it necessary for the king's council 
Richard 11 . govern, and John, Duke of Lancaster, 
was still, ns in the days of Edward in., the chief 
man in the council. But the now reign began 
badly. Heavy taxes were imposed, but the people 
got nothing in return for them. The French revenged 
themselves for past defeats by ravaging the English 
coasts, and England was ruled weakly and filled with 
disorder. Four years after Richard’s accession discon- 
tent came to a head in the Peasants’ ReA'olt of ISSl. 

2. The causes of this rising were very numerous. 
Since the feudal system had been brought in, a groat 
deal of the land of England had been cultivated by 
a class of men called villeins, that is, countrymen. 
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These villeins were in some rraj's very veil off. Each 

of them had his cottage and little patch of 

ground, from vliich he could not be turned 

off so long as he performed his services to Peasants’ 

his lord. Though the3'- had no luxuries, the £d^^e 

villeins seem in ordinary times to have had 

plenty of meat, bread, and ale, and enough viUeins. 

coarse .woollen clothing to keep out the 

cold. But thej'" were not free. They were not exactly 

like the slaves that were common in earl5' England. 


In the centuries suc- 
ceeding the Norman 
Conquest actual slav- 
erj' had died out. But 
one result of feudalism 
had been that men 
whose ancestors had 
once been free, had 
to fall into this con- 
dition of villeinage. 
Tlie villeins were serfs, 
bound to the soil, who 
could not move from 
the estate of their loi-d 
on which they lived; 
moreover, instead of 
paying a money-rent 
for their little hold- 
ing, thej'' were forced 
to work so manj”" days 
a week on their lords’ 
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Society, after the Portrait in a Diptych helonB- 
inf? to the Earl of Pembroke.) 


farms. As time went 

on the villeins grew discontented. The3’‘ complained 
that their lords were too harsh in exacting labour 
from them, and they were eager to obtain full 
freedom. Yet the number of villeins was steadily 
decreasing, since many i*an awa3’' from their lords an 
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many were set free altogether, tlirougli the OJiiirch 
teaching that it was a pious thing for lords to give 
villeins their liberty. Thus by this time thei-e ivero, 
besides the idlleins, many free labourers, who conid 
live where they Uked, and who, like labonrers nowa. 
dys, worked for a weekly wage. But the free 
labourers were quite as discontented as the villeins. 
Unhke the villeins, tliey had not their small holding of 
land to fall back upon, and if there was no work for 
them, they had to beg or starve. Moreover, they com- 
plained that wages were too low, and that they were 
not able to buy enough food or clothing. 

3. Besides the unrest among villeins and labourers, 
every one was disgusted with the bad government 

V? in 1381 the 

Peasants' J^entisliiiieii rose iu revolt agaiust a new 
Revolt of tax called a poZl-£a,v, that is, a tax wliich 

overybodyhadtopay. Headed by one TT' a i 
tliey took xip arms and marched to London. 
At the same time the villeins of the Eastern Counties 
a so broke out into rebellion, and demanded that 
illcinagc should bo abolished. Tlicrc were riots all 
o^ or England, but the Kentish resistance to the poll- 
ax, and the Eastern Counties rising against villeinage, 
v-ero by far the most formidable. Like the Kentisli- 
mcn, the Eastern rebels marched on London. Soon the 
capital was in their liands. Tliey burnt John of Gaunt's 
palace, and murdered some of the kings ministers. 

4. Bichard ii. was only sixteen years old, but he 
courageously went from the safe walls of the Tower 
Richard II. I’ode among the rebels, promising to 

ti!?revoit! distress. Wat Tj-ler 

r ^ 1 threatened the king, and the Mayor of 

London slew him on the spot. The rebels raised a loud 
ciT for venpanee. but Richard declared that he him- 
scH voiild be their leader now that their chieftain 
as slam. He promised to pardon their rebellion and 
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release them from villeinage. Pleased with his bravery, 
many of the peasants -went home. But it was soon 
found that the king had no j)ower to carry out his 
promises, and the gentry, plucking uji courage, set to 
work to put down the revolt s3’stematically. The 
cruelties, worked by the peasants in thoir brief moment 
of triumph, were nov/ repeated against them bj’ their 
victorious masters. They were forced once more into 
villeinage, and the onlj’- immediate result of the 
rebellion was that it frightened the Government into, 
better waj’-s, and broke down the i)ower of John of 
Gaunt. But unsuccessful as the revolt was, it marked 
the beginning of the end of villeinage. The lords of 
villeins graduallj'- found out that it was hardly worth 
the trouble for them* to exact forced labour from their 
serfs, and that the woi*k was done better bj- free men 
paid a reasonable wage. W^ithin a hundred years of 
the Peasants’ Revolt, villeinage almost disappeared. 

5. There were other discontented men in ISnglaud 
besides the xieasants. For manj'’ hundred j'cars everj*^* 
body had believed whatever the Church John 
chose to preach. But the Church was Wyciiffe 
neither so pure nor so energetic ns it had revoiuUon'^in 
been a hundred years before. Its great the Church, 
wealth was a snare to its clergj’. Many of the bishops 
spent all their time on politics, and the parish priests 
were often ignorant and conmpt. Towards the end of 
Edward m.’s reign, strange doctrines were heard in 
the University of Oxford with regard to the ijower of 
the Church. A sturdy Yorkshireman, named John 
Wyciiffe, whose lectures at Oxford had long brought 
him a great reputation, now taught that only those 
-priests and bishops were to be believed -who lived 
good lives. He declared that the Pope had no autho- 
rity in England. He urged that the Chiu-ch should 
be deprived of its property, so that, being made 
poor as Chnst was, it might be better able to do its 
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work in humbleness and self-devotion. At last he 
began to deny some of the great doctrines of the 
Church. His teaching iras the more to be dreaded 
since he Tvas^ not content -with expounding his ideas 
to students in Oxford lecture-rooms. He sent out 
followers of his, called Wycliffes 2^oor i^riesis, who 
vandered about the country^ proclaiming the new 



Lutterworth Church. 

(View of tlio Interior, showing the old Painting of * Tlje Doom.') 

gospel. 3Iorcovcr, he u*rote short tracts in English 
that every one could understand. Ho translated the 
Bible into English, and taught men to seek in the Bible 
only for the true doctrine of Christ. His disciples, 
called Lollards or Babblers, by the friends of old 
ways, soon became numerous. But as time went on, 
Wycliffe's yioAvs became so extreme that many ceased 
to follow him. He was condemned by the Church, and 
was no longer allowed to lecture at Oxford. But he 
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Tras permitted to go home to his coimtrj' parish of 
Lutterworth in Leicestershix-e, where he died in 1381. 
For the rest of the reign, his f ollowei’s remained very 
active. 

6. The good hopes suggested by Richard ii.’s conduct 
dming the rebellion were belied by his later life. As 
he grew up, he showed that he was proud, despotic, 
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and careless of his people. But he was no foolish do- 
nothing like Edward ii. He was often lazy and 
indifferent, but he had from time to time jyj^ard H 
outbursts of energy, during which he was becomes a ’ 
well able to frame a policy of his own. He 
made friends with the French king Charles vi., and 
married his daughter. After that he only thought of 
making himself an absolute monarch- like his f athex'- 
in-law in France, and did not even try to get on with 
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liis nobles and Parliaments. Accordingly, there arose 
once more a parts'’ of opposition among the nobles, 
■who for some years managed, as under Edward ii., to 
deprive the king of all his authority. In 1397, how- 
ever, Richard utterlj- triumphed over his enemies, and 
laut several of their leaders to death, one of them 
being his own uncle, Thomas, Duhe of Gloucester. 
Others he drove into banishment. He now had the 
nation at his mercy, and thought he could rule as 
sternly as a French king. 

7. Of Richard's old enemies, two oulj- remained in 
England. The chief of these was Henry of Lancasiei', 
Duke of Hereford, the eldest son of John of Gaunt. 
He had, however, deserted the parts'* of ^ke nobles, 

Theban'sh consequence been pardoned bs’’ 

ment of " the king. Richard, however, still distrusted 

LMcaster before long banished him from 

England on account of his wishing to fight 
a duel. This seemed a very harsh step, since in those 
das's the ordinary was” of nobles settling their quarrels 
was bs’ fighting the matter out. But Richard showed 
still greater severity a little later. John of Gaunt 
died, and Henry of Hereford, as his heir, should have 
been allowed to take possession of his duchs' of Lan- 
caster. But instead of allowing this, Richard took the 
Lancaster estates into his own hands. Heuiy was 
veiy indignant, and joined with the other banished 
enemies of Richard in an attempt to win back his 
rights. 

8. In 1399 Henry landed at Havenspur, in the Hum- 
ber, declaring that he asked for nothing but his 
father's lands and titlco. Before long he was at the 
head of a gallant army. At this moment Richard was 
Thede- away in Ireland, but he hurried back as 
position of soon as the news came that his cousin was 

^ ' returned. He was, however, too late. All 

England had thrown off the joke of the despotic 
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Bichard, just as all England hod, seTenty years before, 
refused to be ruled by the lazy Edward n. Bicbard 
was forced to surrender to Henry, who was no longer 
L'ontent with the duchy of Lancaster, but also claimed 
the throne. A Parliament wns assembled, which de- 
posed Richard and recognised Henry of Lancaster as 
Henry TV. Bochard, like Edward u., did not long sur- 
vive his dethronements Next ^ar he was murdered 
in his inison of Pontefract Castle in Yorkshire. 
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BOOK IV 


THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER., 

1399-1485 

CHAPTER XVII 

Heniy IV., 139P-1413 
(j\Iarricd (1) iMary Bohun ; (2) J oan of Navarre) 

Principal Persons : 

Edmund Nortimor, Earl of Uareli; Henry Percy, Earl of Korthumbcr- 
land, and his son. Henry Percy, called Hotspnr; Owen Glcn- 
dewer; Henry, Prinoe of Wales. 

Principal Dates : 

1399. Accession of Henry iv, 

1401. Statute for the Burning of Heretics. 

1403. Battle of Shrewsbury. 

1413. Death of Henry iv. 

1. Henry IV. was not the nearest heir. His father. 
John of Gaunt, was Edward lii.'s third son, and. though 
Riehard li. liad no cliildren, there was still alive a 
Heniy IV.’s Sicat-grandson of LiojicI, J^uJee of CInvcncCf 
throne^” i'lic second son of Edward iii. This was 
Edmvnd Mortimer, Earl of March, who 
not only inherited throx;gh his grandmother, Clarence's 
daughter, the best claim by birth to the throne, but 
also the c.^tates in the west country, which, since the 
days of his ancestor, Bogcr Mortimer the traitor, 
had belonged to the Earls of March. Richard ii. had 
recognised the earl's father as his heir, but after 

15S 
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Richard’s deposition no one paid attention to this. 
This -was not only on account of Richard’s worthless- 
ness, but because every one felt that the throne was 
not bound to descend, like a piece of land, to the 
nearest heir by blood. Up to Norman times the 
English had been in the habit of regularly electing 
their kings ; and in those days, though they gener- 
ally chose a near kinsman of the last king, they 
did not by any means always select his legal heir. 
In later das^s, though the form of election had passed 
away, some right of choice remained to Parliament. 



Royal Arms ns borne by Henry iv. after about llOS, 
and by succossire Sovereigns down to 1603 . 

-4.S a rule, it was found best to let the throne go by 
hereditary succession. But at various times there 
have been exceptions to this practice. Accordingly 
Parliament was within its rights in recognising Henry 
as king. This should prevent us caUiug the House of 
Lancaster, which began with Henry iv., a race of 
usurpers. But we should remember that, like our 
pi’esent royal house, they I'uled through what is called 
a parliamentary title, that is to say, because Parliament 
had declared them to be kings, and not because the3’' 
were the nearest by blood to the previous reigning 
famity. 


i6o 



2. Henry iv., owing liis throne to Parliament, was 
compelled to pay more attention to its wishes than 
Richard ll. or even Edward lii. had done. His son 



riiomns Crnnlcy, Archbit;hop 
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and grandson were 
also obliged to follow 
the will of Parlia- 
ment for the same 


The constitu- 
tional rule of 
the Lancas- 
trians. 


reason. The result of this was 


that during the Lancastrian 
period Parliament had more 
power than it had over had 
before. This period was there- 
fore a time of conutiiniioiial 


nwnarchy. In throwing off the 
despotic rule of Richard ii., the 
English people took good care 
to iirevent his successors follow- 
ing his example. 

3. Another result of Lancas- 


trian rule was the fall of the 


Lollards. WyclifTc had long 
been dead, but his folloAvcrs 
were still strong. But Hours' 
IV. was a great friend of the 
Church, and bishops who had 
helped to win 
his throne felt so tionoftbc 
afraid of the Lol- 


lards that tiles’- called uidou 
him to help them to juit them 
dou-ii. Mans’ of the Lollards 
were good and earnest men, 
but thes’’ taught vers’ strange 
and novel doctrine, which 
seemed to most pious folk to 


bo dangci’ous hcrcss'* I^i those das’s it Avas thought 
the duty of the GoA’ernment to put doAvn all Avroug 
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opinions about religion, and most men agreed that the 
Lollards held unsound views. Parliament therefore 
passed, in 1101, an Act ordering that all heretics should 
be burned to death. Many Lollards suffered under 
this law, and gradually their teaching withered away 
before the fires of persecution. This shows that the 
Lollards were only a small part of the nation. You 



cannot by persecution stamp oirt a view that most 
people hold. 

4. Heni'y had been honourable, religious, and high- 

minded, a good soldier, and a sound statesman. But 

he did some evil things in his effoi-ts to 

win and maintain the throne, and the guilt ofthe p^cks 

of Richard’s blood lay heavy on his soul. Owen 
T>T .1.. Glendower. 

Jrarliament limited ms power. The French 

made successful war against him. The friends of the 


F 
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murdered king plotted liis death. The nobles who had 
done most to make him king deserted him, because 
he would not give them enough power. Among these 
was the great northern house of Percy, whose heads 
were Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and his 
son Henry, commonly called Hotspur, by reason of his 
rash valour. In 1403 they raised a rebellion, and agreed 
to join hands -with a bold and able Welshman, Owen 
Glendower, who had already led all Wales to revolt 
against Henry, and was striving to make himself in- 
dependent Prince of Wales. Accordingly the Percies 
marched to the Welsh border to meet Owen. Luckily, 
however, for Henry, the Welsh chieftain was busy in 
South TVales and did not appear. The king now came 
up with an army and defeated the Percies at the Battle 
of Shrewsbury, where Hotspur was killed. Neverthe- 
less old Northumberland rose in revolt once more, 
and continued to give Henry trouble until he too was 
slain in another battle. Owen held out in Wales for 
the rest of Henry’s reign, but his power, once so great, 
gradually grew less, until at last he lost nearly all his 
followers. But Owen managed to avoid surrender 
and died a free man on his hills. Long before this, 
however, Henry iv. had broken the back of the diffi- 
culties that beset him. But he was worn out in the 
struggle, and after years of ill-health died, aged before 
his time, in 1413. 



CHAPTER X V 1 1 1 


Henry V., 1413-1422 

(Married Catharine of Franrcj 
Principal Persons : 

Charles VI., King of France ; Ms son, the Danphin Charles ; John and 
Philip, Dukes of Burgundy. 

Principal Dates: 

1413. Accession of Henry V. 

1416. Battle of Agincourt. 

1420. Tre.'ity of Troyes. 

1422. Death of Henry V. 

1. The next king, Henry V., was the eldest son c)f 
Henry IV. Many stories have been told about the 
wild life which he had led when he was 
Prince of Wales. But though there may 
be some truth in them, he had also from 
his earliest manhood been well trained both in 
war and politics. As a mere boy he had fought 
against Owen Glendower, and when his father’s health 
broke down he had helped to govern his kingdom, 
and had perhaps shown rather too much eagerness 
to step into his place. No one now gainsaid his 
title, and he was therefore able to rule much more 
firmly than his father. He was a splendid soldier, a 
popular and wise statesman, and a much better man 
than the tales told of his youth would have led one 
to expect. But he was always rather cold and un- 
sympathetic. He had a wonderful power of believing 
that whatever he wished to do was right; but right 
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or m’ong, whatever he set his hand to, he did with 
all his might. 

2. Henry was greedj'- for militarj^- glory, and was 
tempted to renew Edward iii.’s claim to the throne. 
Heniy Franco. This was absurd enough, for he 

renews the "was not, as we have seen, the nearest lieir 
Y^s^War. Edward iii., so that even if Edward’s 
title had been a good one, it would not 
have descended to Henry v. But the French had 



Henry T. 

(From a Rilnling in tlio National Portrait Gallciy.) " 

annoj'cd Henry and his father by tlicir friendship 
for Richard. Moreover, Charles VI., King of France, 
liad gone out of liis mind, and France had been 
reduced to a wretched state through the quarrels 
of lior nobles with each other. By this time French- 
men and Englishmen hated each other so much that 
neither side cared much for the reason why they 
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xrere fighting, so long as they hncl a chance of coming 
to blows. 

3. In 1415 Henrj’ crossed over to Xorinandy and look 
Ilarflcur, then the chief port at the mouth of the Seine. 
The siege was long and severe, and Henry 
lost more soldiers through sicknc.«s than 
from the weapons of the enemy. After it? 
capture Henry could onl}- march through Xormnndy 
towards Calais. His movements were very like those 



of Edward III. in 131G. Like his great-grandfather, he 
was pursued by a French army, far outnumbering liis 
own. Again, like Edward, he was forced to fight a 
battle to cover his retreat. Finding that the French 
army had got between him and Calais, he prepared to 
meet their attaclc on 2.5th October at Agincourt, rot 
very far from Crecy. It was Crecy over again. The 
English fought on foot, and set up palisades of long 
stakes to protect the archers. The French mcn-at- 
arms also dismounted. But they long hesitated to 
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make expeo^ onslangJit. At last HeniT ordei-ed 
us a^ei-s to shift their stakes forwards and jiroroke 
an attack. Then at last the enemy was forced to 
^M ge, bnt onr archers shot down so many that their 
wholelme was thrown into confusion. The dismounted 
nglish men-at-arms now advanced, and dealt lusty 
“'gainst Ike disordered and dispirited enemy. 
Befoi e long the whole French army was fleeing in panL 

A. French Army. Dismounted . 

in three great coiumns F 

B. Engiish Army. 

Archers ^ 

Dismounted men at arms.... 13 
Palisades 


A 


c:^ 


jv Agincourt 
Village 


•rtt**** 

1 

Battle of .Ag^nconrt. 

wUh “ victory won 

it ronld di V "OS so weak that ali 

It could do n as to complete its journey to Calais. 

NOTma'ndr'‘ind?fi^®"''^ “^^Padition to 

3 . and sot to work to conquer that country 

S’BSSy W„ ^®““de rapid progress, and at 

T ■' !““* ““Piau-ed Ronen, the capital. Not even 

of Ituglish luctories could shame the Pi-encli 
nobles into forgetting their quarrels with 
each other and uniting against the enemy. At last 
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John, Duke of Burgimtli/, the leader of one of the 
French factions, "was treacherously murdered in the 
presence of Charles ihc Davphin. eldest son of the 
mad king, and the chief of the other French party. 
Eager to avenge his father’s death. Philip, the new 
Duke of Burgundy, made an alliance with tlie 
English. Henry was alreadj* strong wIkmi he was 
dependent only on liis sturdy English sokliers. But 
his alliance with Burgundy, whose pai*ty was the 
strongest in France, made him irresistible. In 1-120 
the French were forced to make the Trcali/ of Troyes, 
by which Heni*y married Catharine, the daughter of 
Charles Vi., and was recognised as the successor of 
his father-in-law at his death, and regent for the rest 
of his life. The result of this was that most of the 
north of France submitted to the united English and 
Burgundian jjower. But Charles the Dauphin held out 
in the south against the treaty which took away fi*ora 
him his inheritance. 

5. There was still hard fighting to be done, and Henry 
accordingly led a third expedition to France. In the 
course of this he was suddenly cut off in 
1422 when only thirty-five years of age. His Hraiy V. 
mad father-in-law followed him to the tomb 
within two months. Thus it was that Henry’s infant 
son, Henry vi., succeeded before he was a year old to 
the two kingdoms of England and France. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Henry VI., 1422-1461 

(Married Margaret o£ Anjou) 


Principal Persons ; 

■T nTin, Duke Of Bedford ; Charles VII., Kins of France ; Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy : Joan of Arc ; Jack Cade ; Bichard, Duke of York, and 
his son, Edward, Earl of March, afterwards Edward IV. 


Principal Dates : 

1422. Accession of Henry ^•I. 

1429. Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans. 

143B. De.ath of Bedford, and end of the alliance of England and 
Burgundy. 

14B3. England loses Gascony. 

1466. Battle of St. Albans. 

1460. Battle of Wakefield. 

1461. Deposition of Henry vi., and Battle of Towton. 


The Regent 
Bedford up- 
holds the 
English 
cause in 
France. 


1. It was a lucky thing for the little Ilcnrj’- vi. that 
the government of botli England and France, during 
the first years of his reign, fell to his 
uncle, John, Dulce of Bedford, a younger 
son of Henrj’- iv. Bedford did all that was 
possible to uiihold the English ] 30 wcr abroad 
and to keep on good terms with Duke Philip 
of Burgundy, upon whoso supiiort his hopes to make 
his ucpliew a real king of France depended. But it was 
unlikely tha.t Frenchmen should consent to be ruled 
by a foreign king, and it was a bad thing for the 
English themselves to attemiit to conquer a great 
and proud uaition like the French. But faction 
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liopelessly split up the French into rival parties, 
and the support -which many Frenchmen gave to 
Hemy made Bedford’s task seem less desperate 
than it really was. Nearly all North France and 
Paris itself acknowledged King Henry, though here, 
even, there was still much fighting. Bedford won 
victories which showed that the English were still 
better soldiers than the French. But he was not 
strong enough to rule the country that he con- 
quered. North France gradually fell into a terrible 
condition of weakness and misery. 

2. South of the Loire Charles the Dauphin was re- 
cognised as Charles VIL b 3 »- all save the Gascons, who 
were ever faithful to their English dukes. The new 
king was idle, careless, and faithless, but remained 
strong enough to hold his outi, though his dominions 
, fell into as wretched a state as the north. 
ofOrieans. l^'st, in 1429, Bedford took a fresh step in 
advance. He besieged the imijortant town 
of Orleans^ which commanded one of the few bridges 
which in those daj'-s spanned the broad river Loire. 
Orleans was soon hard jDressed, and if it fell, the road 
to the south stood oxDen. 


3. At this moment of the worst troubles of Franco, 
there occurred one of the most wonderful things 

The mission historj’’. One day there came to King 

of Joan of Charles's court a simple countiy girl named 

Joan Dare, or, as the English called her, 
Joan of Arc. While Avatching her shcej) near her 
home at Domremi, on the banks of the Meuse, 
she had pondered long over the evils Avliich the 
war had brought iipou her countiy. At last, as 
she firml 3 »- believed, God revealed Himself to her in 
visions and bade her undertake the Avork of saAung 
h'’rance from the foreigner and restoring the blessings 
of iJcacG. When she first told of her A'isions, eA’^erj'- 
one mocked at her, but before long her faith and 
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earnestness prevailed. She was sent right Ihrongli 
central France to the king's court on the Loire. ‘ The 
King of Heaven,’ said she to Charle.-. ‘bids me tell you 
that you shall be anointed and crowned in the city 
of Reims, and that you shall be deputy of the King 
of Heaven, who is also King of France.' The 
careless king had little faith in her words, but 
things were so desperate that he let her do what 
she would. She donned armour like a man, had a 
sacred banner fashioned for her. and rode at the 
head of a force despatched to help the garrison of 
Oi’leans. 

4. Joan fought her way into the town and tilled the 

famine-stricken soldiers with a new hope. She bade 

the English quit the land and recognise , 

-n 1 1 j .Li The relief of 

Charles as king. Ere long she drove tho Orleans, and 

English from the walls of Orleans, and soon 

after won a pitched battle over them in the 

open field at Paiay. So many English victories had 

been won that tho French themselves had a fixed 

belief that they were bound to be beaten if they 

ventured upon a regular battle. But tho Maid of 

Orleans, as Joan was now called, changed all that. She 

broke the long tide of disaster, and made Frenchmen 

again have faith in themselves and their countrs'. 

5. Joan now fulfilled her promise by leading Charles 

through the heart of the enemy’s country to Reims, 

where she stood by while he was crowned coron-ition 

and anointed with the holy oil which, as of Charles 

VII 

was believed, had been sent down from 
heaven for the coronation of the first Christian king 
of the French. After this ceremony Charles retired 
beyond the Loire. 

6. The first stage of Joan’s work had now been 
accomplished. But she did not regard her mission as 
completed until she had. driven the English oiit of 
France. She therefore still remained with the army. 
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But success had made her over-confideut, and fortune 
soon turned against her. At last she fell into the 
hands of the enemy, TTho, in 1431, burnt 
dom™f^joM. ■'vitch at Rouen. She had done 

such wonderful things that the English, 
no less than the French, believed that there was 
something suxiernatural about her. But while the 
French believed that she was a maid sent from 
God, her enemies professed that she was inspired by 
the devil. She made such a pathetic end that the 
English themselves were convinced of her nobility of 
purpose. *We are undone,’ said they, *for this maid 
whom we have burned is a saint indeed.* The English 
treated Joan cruelly enough, but it is only fair to say 
that the priests and laws^ers who did her to death 
wore Frenchmen of the Burgundian party. 

7. The maid's work outlasted her martj'rtlom. The 
whole French people was now on the side of Charles. 
The fall of Bedford struggled nobl 3 - to maintain the 
thcEnpiish English power, but died in 1435. Bur- 

and gundj’’ made peace with Charles, and Paris 
theHun-^ ojicned its gates to the national king. It 
dred Years’ was ill vain that the English sought to 
keep Xormaudj' and Gasconj” bj" accepting 
a truce and agreeing to their j’-oung king's marriage 
with Margaret of Anjoit, the niece of Charles vii. 
In a few j'cars the French renewed the war, and 
easilj’ drove the English out of Normandj’. At last 
thej’- fell on Gasconj’ itself, which, in ll.^S, linallj’ 
passed to Charles's hands. After the loss of this 
last remnant of the inheritance of Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, Calais alone remained to the English king 
in I'rance. Thanks to Joan, Franco was once more 
a nation. 

8. During Henrj' vi.'s long miuoritj' things went 
veiy badlj’ in England. The nobles quarrelled bit- 
torlj'’ with each other, and Council and Parliament 
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could not restrain tliein. Nor did matters get better 

when Heniy gro-vvup. He wa«? good, in tel- 

ligent, pious, and meek, hut In) wn< not dut^g 

strong enough, either in mind or hrnly. to 

rule England. His wife, Mnrcran t of 

Anjou, had the vigour and courage wi.ieh lie isieked, 

but she was unpopular a*? a Freneliwiunan. and 



Henry VI. 

(From a Ficlnrc in tUe Katlonal Portnit Gallery.) 


thought more of helping her own friends than of 
doing her best for her adopted country. Englishmen 
grew indignant when Normandy and Gascony were 
lost, and accused the king and his ministers of 
treachery. The men of Kent, as restless as in AVat 
Tyler’s days, rose in revolt under Jach Cade. Cade 
captured London, and was only driven out anrl sub- 
dued with great difficulty. 
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9. England had now fallen into the condition of 
France in the days of the mad Charles vi. The king 
was no longer a real ruler, and the nobles 

Protectorate with each other as they pleased, 

of Richard, In despair of Henry, men turned to his 
cousin Richardi Duke of York, the heir of 
Lionel of Clarence, Edward iii.’s second 
son, and the representative of the great house of the 
earls of March. Bj'’ birth York had a nearer claim to 
the throne than Henry. But at first there was no 
thought of making him king. It was hoped that he 
would drive awas*- the queen’s favourites and help 
Henry to rule more firml 3 ^ In 1453 the king went 
mad for a time, and it’secmed a good way of settling 
matters to make York Proiector of the Realm. This 
meant that York, without the name of king, did the 


king’s work. ITnhickily for the nation. Homy vi. got 
better, and once more wont back to his old advisers. 

10. York's protectorate was put an end to, but 
before long he raised an army and sought to seize the 

government by force. In 1455 he won the 
of Si. Albans, and took Henry 
the Roses, prisoner. With this battle begin the 
Tra?’s of the Roses, so called in later days 
because the House of York had a white rose as its 
badge and the House of Lancaster was thought to 
have a red rose. In reality, however, the red rose was 
not used till later, when it became the badge of the 
house of Tudor, which, as we shall see, finally became 
the heir of Lancaster. Properly, then, the phrase 
* Wars of the Boses’ is a misnomer. But it is one so 
universally used that it must still be allowed to stand. 
Whatever their name, these wars lasted for more than 
thirty years. It was not, however, a period of con- 
tinued fighting, but of short wars, divided by longer 
])eriods of weak government. 

11. Before long, York claimed to bo king bj’- reason 
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of Ills descent from the elder son of Edward in. The 
meek Henry did little to resist him, but Margaret 
fought like a tigress on behalf of her husband and of 
her onlj’ son, Edward^ Prince of Wales. At last, in 
1460, she defeated and slew York at the 
Snen^^vi. l^attle of Waltefield. Her triumph was, 
however, but a short one. York’s eldest 
son, Ednoard, Earl of Marche now Duke of York 
bj’’ his father’s death, soon avenged the massacre 
at Wakefield. He took possession of London, and 
proclaimed himself Edward IV. Henry and Margaret 
fied to the north, where the Lancastrians were 
strongest. Edward soon followed them. On Palm 
Sunday, 1461, the Yorkists won the crowning victoiy 
of the war at Towlon, a few miles south of York. 
-This secured the throne for Edward of York. 
Margaret fled to Scotland, and finally took ship for 
Prance. Henry hid himself away among the faithful 
peasants of Ribblesdale. At last, however, he was 
discovered and imprisoned in the Tower of London. 



CHAPTER XX 

The House of York, 1461-1485 

Edwaud n*., 1461*14^, ni. Elizabeth Woodville. 

Henkt VI. restored, 1470-1471. 

Edwakd V., 1483. 

Bichard III., 1483-1485. m. Anne Xevillc. 

Principal Persons : 

Bidiard Neville. Earl of Warwick ; George. Duke of Clarence ; Ricbard, 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. ; Edward. Prince of 
Wales, son of Henry 71. ; Richard, Duke of York, son of Edward 
17.; the Duke of Buckingham; the Lady Margaret Beaufort; 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond ; Gaston the Printer. 

Principal Dates : 

1461. Accession of Edward iv. 

1470. Bestoration of Henry vi. 

1471. Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbuiy, and Restoration of 

Edward 

1483. Beign cf Edward v. 

1483. Biehard ni. deposes Edward v. 

1486. Bichard in. slain at Boswortli. 

1. Edward iv. claimed to be king as the nearest heir 
of Edward iii., and looked upon his cousin Henry as 
a usurper. Yet few cared a straw whether 
Edward or Henry was the rightful heir. Edward iv. 
Edward won the throne because he was the 
wiser man and better soldier. His victory 
at Towton was his real claim to rule, and most English- 
men were glad to have him as king, because they hoped 
that he would govern the country better than his 
cousin had done. Those who regretted Henry most 
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werc the fierce bai'ous of the north and west, who 

« 

had iDi’ofited bj’’ his weakness to build up their own 
power. TJie townsman, the trader and the artisan, 
the whole of the south and east, then the richest 
parts of the countiy, were in favour of Edward. The 
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(From n Picture in the National Portrait Gallery.) 

Loudoners were enthusiastic on his side. Some of the 
greatest nobles were also among Edward’s supporters. 
Foremost among these was the House of Nci'illc, whose 
chief, Richard, Earl of Warwick, did so much to secure 
him the throne, that he was called the Kinff-JiraJi'cr. 
Warwick had enormous estates all over the country, 
and could raise an army among his own tenants. 
Gentlemen with broad lands of their own thought it 
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an honour to wear lii.s badge, the J^rnr and Unt/r/cd 
Staff. He had done even more for l-Ztlvard than the 
Percies liad done fju* IToiiry iv.. and as 
in the case of the Percies, the over\ve<*n- 
ing iiowcr of the Xevilin- wn~ the mor-t 
immediate danger before the nov king. 

2. Kdwai'd and "Warviek .-oon began 
to rxuarrel. WarAviek ■want'*'! I’.rlward 
to make peace tviih Franei* ^ ^ ^ 

and wed a French rinecn, but Edv.-r.rd IV. 
Edward fell in love with a 
beautiful j'ouug widow named 
Elizahcih WoodvUlv. and marri«‘d her 
de.siiito "Warwick's afl vice. Tlie brothers, 
sons, and other kins nen of the (]iieen soon formed 
a little party .'bitterly hostile to Warwick, and entirely 
trusted by Edward. In revenge, Warwick mairicd 
his daughter to Edward's brother Cicorr/c, Duke 0/ 
Clarence, and tried to set up liis son-in-law against tin* 
king. These new factions soon led to renewed fighi- 
ing. For the moment Edward got the upi>er hand. 
In 1470 Warwick and Clarence fled to I'Vance. There 
they met Margaret of Anjou, and made friends with 
their old enemy. It w.as agreed that an attciuxit 
should bo made to drive Edward froin the throne. 

3. Warwick soon landed in England. So manj' now 
flocked to his cainp that Edward, unable even to make 
a light, fled to the Netherlands. Warwick 
marched to London, took Henry vi. out of toration o£ 
the Tower, and restored him to the throne. 

For a second time Warwick had merited his title of 
king-maker. He was now monarch in all but name, for 
Henry’s weak wits had been shattered by his mis- 
fortunes, and he was, we are told, ‘ more like a sack 
of wool than a crowned king.’ 

4. In 1471, less than six months after his flight, 
Edward iv. came back to England. His partisans 
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rallied to Iiis cause, and he marched to London, 
where he received a royal welcome. He took Henry vi. 
Edward IV. P^’isoner once more, and then went out to 
recovers the meet Warwick. On Easter Sunday, M73, 

rone. Edward and Warwick fought out their 
quarrel a.t Barnet, ton miles north of London. The 
wretched Clarence deserted his father-in-law, and 
Warwick himself perished on the field. About the same 
time Margaret of Anjou, and her son Bdicard, Prijicc of 
TFiaZes, who had till now tarried in France, landed in 
the south of England. Edward iv. fell upon their 
army at Teiukeshunj, where the Avon runs into the 
Severn. There he won another complete victory. 
Margaret and the little Prince of Wales were taken 
Ijrisoncrs. The prince was brutallj' slain, but Mar- 
garet was finally sent back to Prance. Edward 
returned in triumph to London, and on the very same 
day Henry vi. was murdered in the Tower. Of all the 
ruthless deeds of this cruel time, the slaying of this 
gentle and saintly king was the worst. It was believed 
that both Henry and his son had been done to death 
bj’ the hand of Bichard, Duke of Glouecsicr, Edwai’d's 
youngest brother. 

5. Edward iv. reigned without a rival for the i*cst of 
his life. At first he took his brother Clarence back to 
The last favour, but after a few years he shut him 
IV Tower and privately put him to 

death. For the rest of his reign Edward 
ruled ill peace. He was popular with the people be- 
cause he kept the nobles in good order, and because he 
was genial, hearty, and friendly to the gentry and 
merchants. In one way ho governed very differently 
from the Lancastrians. He cared litt-lc for Parlia- 
ments, and summoned them seldom. When ho wanted 
money, he did not always go to Parliament, but often 
asked his subjects to give him what he called a 
benevolence. This was supposed to be a gift offered 
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freely to the king, hut in realitj" eveiy one had to 
pay it. In 1483 Edward died when still a young man. 

6. Edward iv. left two yotmg sons, Edward^ Prince 
of Wales, and Richard, Duke of York. The elder of 
these was now proclaimed Edward v. But 

the children were under the care of their ^wafdV°^ 
mother, Elizabeth Woodville, and it was 
likely that she and her kinsmen would now have 
it all their own way. The great nobles, foremost 
among whom was the Duke of Buckinijham, hated 
the queen’s upstart relations. They now felt that 
they must strike at once, or an intolerable yoke 
would be thiTist upon them. They found an ally in 
Richard of Gloucester, who was eager to supplant his 
nephews and win the throne. At first Gloucester got 
himself named Protector. He then drove the queen’s 
kinsmen from power, and took away from her the 
custody of her children, whom he shut up in the 
Tower. 

7. A few weeks later Gloucester spread a report that 
Elizabeth Woodville had never been lawfully mari’ied 
to his brother, and that the two princes Richard III 
therefore had no right to reign. Buckingham 

made a speech to the citizens of London, from the 
in which he declared the rumour to be 
true, and urged that Richard should himself be recog- 
nised as king. The Londoners threw up their caps 
, in the air and cried ‘King Richard I King Richard.’ 
At once they went to the duke and begged him to 
become king. After a show of hesitation he gave his 
consent. Next day he was proclaimed Richard ill. 

' Nothing more was heard of his nephews, and most 
people believed that he murdered them in the Tower. 
But so secretly was the deed done that some men 
thought that the two boys had escaped and were kept 
somewhere in hiding, waiting for better times. But 
Richard’s cruelty overshot the mark. He had been 
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recognised as Icing for niucli the same reasons as those 
■vrhich had caused Edward iv. to be accepted. A 
strong, -wise, and experienced jnan was lilcelj' to be 
a more useful ruler than a bo3’. But fierce and hard 
as were the English of those daj’s, tlicj’ grew disgusted 



lUcbard m. 

(From a riclurc in the National Port mit Gallery.) 


witli Ricliard. lie was alreadj- .susjjccted as having 
murdered Ilcnrj’ vi. and Ileurj-’s son. This new guilt 
soon began to tell licavilj- against him. Yet it is 
rather hard on Richard that he should have had such 
a bad reputation in hi.storj’. After all, he was no whit 
worse than his brother Edward. 

S. Richard ill. tried to make himself iiopnlar bj’’ 
passing good laws, and in particular bj- abolishing 
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benevolences, by Tvhicli Edward iv. had raised so 

much money without asking Parliament for it. But 

he never had a fair chance of showing 

what sort of king he would make. His Se?“mJi:e 

ally, Buckingham, thought that he was not himself 

sufficiently rewarded for his services, and 

rose in revolt against him. But Buckingham had not 

enough wisdom to play the part of a Iving-Haker. 

Richard easily overpowered him, and struck off his 

head. 

9. Riichard had soon to meet a more dangerous 
enemy. After the murder of Henry vi. and his son, 
the House of Lancaster had almost died 
out. But there was still left a repre- 
sentative of John of Gaunt in Henry Tudor, 

Earl of Richmond. On his father’s side, 

Henry Tudor sprang from a family of 
Welsh gentlemen of no high rank. But his mother, 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, was the heiress of a family 
called the Beauforts, who were descended from the 
children of John of Gaunt by a second marriage. 
Accordingly Henry of Richmond was looked up to 
as a possible Lancastrian leader, and now that the 
Yorkist faction was divided, the chance of Lancaster 
was again come. Tudor had long been living in exile. 
He now landed in Milford Haven at the head of a 
little army, and received a rapturous welcome from 
his Welsh fellow-countrymen. He soon gathered 
enough soldiers together to be able to march against 
Richard. The armies met at Bosivorth in Leicester- 
shire, where Richard lost his life. His crown was 
picked up on the field, and, after the battle, was put on 
Richmond’s head. The Lancastrian exile was hence- 
forth King Henry vn. 

10 . Despite the fierce fighting that had lasted so 
long, England did not stand still. Life was less heroic 
and noble than it had been in the days of Edward i. 
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The Church had decaj^ed, art and scholarship had 
become more dull and commonplace, and statesmen 
seem to have grown more greedy and 
selfish. Nevertheless, life became more 
ceirtu^’ tolerable for the ordinary man, who, even 
when the nobles were fighting one against 
the other, managed fo till his farm or sell his goods 
in peace. The landlords grew rich with the increase 
of the wool tr.ade, and the business men in the towns 
profited b3'' the growth of our foreign commerce, though 
this as j^'et was but in its beginnings. ’V^^lcn Edward 
IV. and Henrj’' vii. brought back strong government, 
progress became rapid. 

11. The prosperity’ of the towns was shown bj’ the 
large number of parish churches rebuilt on a larger 


Perpendicu- “1 ^^1® lafs® Gothic 

lar archilec- stj’le, which u’e call the 
Perpendicular because 
of the use it made of upright lines 
and fiat or square ]ianels, windows, 
and doors. This style, like the age 
that i)roducod it. is not so original 
or pure as that which inspired the 
cliurches of lleniyiii. or Edward i.’s 
time, but it is very rich, impressive, 
and magnificent. Private houses 
were now built in a more durable 
and comfortable fashion, and oven 
the warlike nobles gave up erecting 
gloomy castles for their abodes, and 
sot ui") in their stead largo, well- 
lighted, and roo]ny mansions, 
which, though following the lines 
of the old castles, and capable of 
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standing a. siege, were constructed with regard to the 
comfort of those who alwaj’s lived in them rather 
than with the view of kcejjing out the enemy’. A 
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magnificent specimen of this tjT'’ hero sho-wn in 
the picture of Taiicrahall Cftsflr. Liiioolnshiro. huilt 
by one of Henrj' vi.'s minister-. Tatt(‘r«;hall is also 



remarkable as one of the earliest brick buildings in 
this country. In earlier days our ancestors built either 
of wood or stone. 

12. Gunpowder had been utilised for warfare during 
the days of Edward in. The earliest muskets were 
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very heavy and clumsy, and in battle men still pre- 
ferred to trust to bows and arrows. But large cannon 
Gunpowder already cast that could batter down 

and plate strong walls and castles, impregnable ex- 
cept by famine in an earlier age. Armour 
became more heavy, costly, and elaborate. Instead of 
the chain mail of earlier days, knights from Edward 
iii.’s time onwards wore what 
is called pZa/c armour. This 
consisted of solid xDlates of steel, 
buckled or riveted together, and 
cleverly fashioned so as to ward 
off blows, or turn aside arrows 
and bullets. Examples of plate 
armour are given in the print 
of Edward the Black Prince on 
page 14.5, and here in that of 
B-i chard BeauchamiD, Earl of 
Warwick. But plate armour 
was comiilicated, heavj’', and 
costly, and graduallj' became of 
little use, as firearms grew so 
effective that thc 3 '' could send 
bullets through aiij’’ plate of 
iron or steel that the soldier 
was strong enough to bear. 

Nevertheless, armour was re- 
taincil, and remained very elabo- 
rate until long after this period. 

13. The changes in building and 
in the art of irar foresliadowod E»ri o( 

The end of more important Warwick (died usn). 

the Middle movements. The 
period of history 
called the Middle xiges was 

slowlj’- dying away, and we are now on the tlircshold 
of modern times. It was an age of discoveries, of 
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new inventions, of greater love of knowledge, and 
a wider interest in man and nature. Before long 
Christopher Columhus discovered tlie New World 
called America. It was already the time of the 
Revival of LetX&rs^ or the Renascence, that is, the new 
birth of learning and thought. None of these new 
movements had as yet begun to affect England very 
much, but already, and especially in Italy, there was 
wonderful progress being made in many directions. 
And even in England some men began to be interested 
in the new movements. Prom the dying Sliddle Ages 
the' Modern World was slowly growing. 

14. One of the great inventions of these times was 
the discovery of Printing. Up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century the only way of multiply- 
ing books was to copy them out laboriously Won of 
by hand. But so many people now wanted 
to read, that they grew impatient at the slowness with 
which manuscript or hand- written books were written 
out, and the high price which they cost. At last some 
shrewd Germans discovered a way of printing books 
by movable types, so that a large number of impres- 
sions could be taken from the same type. The result 
was that the price of books was suddenly cheapened, and 
a great stimulus was given to reading and 
study. In Edward iv.’s time printing was SSton* 
brought into England by William Caxton, 

' who, having learned the art abroad, set up a press under 
the shadow of "Westminster Abbey, from which he pro- 
duced a large number of useful and beautiful books. 
Before long reading became much more common, and 
men who read soon got into the way of tbiukiug for 
themselves. When men began to think for themselves, 
modem times were already at hand. 
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Genealogy of the House of Tudor. 

Edward III. 

I 

John of Giiunt. 

I 

John Beaufort. 

John Beaufort. 

Marg.aret Waufort, 
ni. Edmund Tudor. 

I 

Henry VII., 1486-1509, 
m. Elizabeth of York. 

2 1 i 3 4 

III I 

Henry VIII., Arthur, Margaret, Mary, 

1609-1647. Prince m. James iv. m. (1) Louis xil. of France. 

I of Wales. (Stewart) (2) The Duke of Suffolk, 

of Scotland. I 


Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James v. of Lady Jane Grey. 
1647-1663. 1663-1668. 1668-1603. Scotland. 

Mary Queen of Scots. 

Janies VI. of Scotland and I. of England. 



BOOK V 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOR, 1485-1603 


CHAPTER XXI 

Henry VII., 1485-1509 

(Married Elizabeth of Tork.) 

Principal Persons : 

The Ttnri of Warwick ; Lambert Simnel ; Perkiii Warheok ; Ferdlsond 
and Isabella, and Queen of Spain; Catharine of Aragon; 
Arthur and Henry, Princes of Wales ; Cardinal ISorton. Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Principal Dates : 

1486. Accession of Henry vn. 

1487. Lambert Simnel’s imposture. 

1497. Capture of Perkin Warbeek. 

1608. Marriage of James iv. and Margaret Tudor. 

1609. Death of Henry VII. 

1. Like Henry iv., Heni*y vn. found it was hard to 
Tnn.iTitn.iTi the throne that he had won so easily. A 
silent, reserved, cold, and selfish, jcoan,- ho 
never shone like the free-handed Edward JY. * 

or the brilliant Richard ra. But he was M^claims 
prudent, frugal, painstaking, and seldom Srone. 
wantonly cruel. He saw that England 
would never be prosperous again until the factions of 
Tork and Lancaster were ended. He wished to be 
king of the whole nation, and not merely king of a 
party. With this object he married Elizabeth of Yoric, 
the daughter of Edward rv. After her brothers’ dis- 

H 139 
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appearance, Elizabeth became, according to Yorkist 
notions, heir to the throne. By this matcli Henry 
hoped to conciliate the Yorkists as -well as his own 
Lancastrian friends. If he himself were not lawful 
heir, his children would be as much recognised by 



Ifcnry vii. 

(From a Plcturo in the Nntionnl Portrait Gallery.) 


Yorkists as Lancastrians. Things happened exactly 
as Henry had foreseen. His son Henry viii. was 
honoured by all as England’s rightful king. 

2. The Yorkists had now no leaders. Their head 
was Henry’s wife, and the next heir, the JEarl of TFn?*- 
Yorkist plots ^ miu’dcrcd Clarence, was 

ten1i?S‘ ^ prisoner in the Tower. Having no 
J real prince in whose name they could light, 
the Yorkists set up an impostor. A pretty bos’-, about 
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twelve years old, was taken, to Ireland, wliere the 
Yorkists were strong, and it was given out that ho 
was the Earl of Warwick, who, it was said, had escaped 
from the Tower. In reality he was Lamhcrl Shnra'l. a 
poor man’s son from Oxford. In 11^7 the Yorkists in 



Queen Elizabeth, Consort of Heniy m. 
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Ireland crowned him as king in Dublin, and soon sent 
him over to England to try his fortune there. Mean- 
while Henry took the real Warwick from prison and 
showed him to the Londoners, that all men might 
know that the youth from Ireland was a cheat. So 
it was that few English joined Simnel’s arm 3 ’, and 
Ilenrj’ had little trouble in defeating it. The king 
.showed his contempt for Simnel bj' pardoning hhn and 
making him a turnspit in the roj-al kitchen. 

3. Soon after a more formidable impostor arose 
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in Perkin Warheck^ a bright, attractive young man 
Imposture of Tournai in the Netherlands, who gave 

Perkin out that he Tvas Richard, Duke of York, 
Warbeck. younger of the princes supposed to 

have been murdered in the Tower. So well did he 
play his part that many believed in him, and for 
many j’^ears the While Rose of England — as Perkin was 
called by his friends— gave Henry a great deal of 
trouble. Like Simnel he first went to Ireland, where 
he won a large following. But he was also helped by 
Henry’s foreign enemies, who were glad thus to weaken 
England. The French and the Scots both acknow- 
ledged Perkin as Richard of York. But Henry made 
friends with the foreigners, and persuaded them to 
cease supporting him. The impostor then boldl 5 ’" re- 
solved to risk everything by exciting rebellion in Eng- 
land. In 1497 he landed in Cornwall, where the people 
had a little time before risen in revolt against Henry’s 
grievous taxes. Many of the Coruishmen followed his 
banner, but the king's forces came down, and a battle 
seemed at hand. The pretender now lost heart, and ran 
away to a monastery, hoping that the Church would 
protect him. Thereupon the Cornishmen went back 
to their homes. Warbeck soon gave himself up to 
the king, who promised to spare his life. He was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, where he made friends with 
the captive Warwick. Some time later both were put 
to death on the charge of having formed a plot to 
seize the Tower and upset the king's throne. With 
them the Yorkist party came to an cud. The Wars 
of tlio Roses were at last over. 

4. Henry had now put down his cucmics at home, and 
bought off his enemies abroad. He strove bj" prudent 

TTTT 1 - marriages to make his position still more 
*icnry s , _ j • • • 

Spanish secure. The greatest princes in Europe 
alliance. those days were Ferdinand^ King of 

Aragoiiy and ImhvUa, Queen of Caaiile, who had by 
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marrying each, other joined, their kingdoms together 
to form the united kingdom of Spain. Henry sought 
to get Ferdinand and Isabella on his side, by faithfully 
following their wishes and by marrying his eldest son, 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, to their youngest daughter, 
Catharine of Aragon. However, the siddy yoxmg 
prince died soon after the wedding. Henry was 
a,Tnnm is not to lose the advantages of the Spanish 
match, so he proposed that Catharine should marry his 
younger son, the future Heni'y YIII.^ who was now 
made Prince of Wales. The marriage of a man with 
his brother’s widow was against the law of the Church, 
but the Pope gave a special licence or dispensation, 
allowing the union in particular case. Later 

on, great trouble a.rose from this match. For the 
moment, however, Henry got what he most wanted. 
Catharine remained in England, and her father still 
kept good friends with Henry. 

5. Since the days of Edward m. Scotland had re- 
mained an independent nation, closely allied to France, 
and bitterly hostile to England. The weak- 
ness of England under York and Lancaster 
had allowed Scotland to become more 
powerful and prosperous. It was now I’uled 
by kings of the House of Stewart, the first 
of whom, Robert ii., who became king in 1371, owed 
his throne to his father’s marriage with Mai'garet, 
the daughter and heiress of Robert Bruce. Janies IV., 
Stewart, was now King of Scots, and in 1503 Henry vii. 
gave him his eldest daughter, Margaret, in marriage. 
Henry hoped through this match to break down the 
old alliance between the Scots and the French, and 
make the English and Scots better friends. Great 
things were expected from this union of the Scotch 
thistle with the English rose, and great things came at 
last, for just a hundred years later the great-grandson 
of James and Margaret joined together England and 
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Scotland under liis rule. But it was long before the 
English and Scots forgot their ancient enniit 5 ’', o-nd 
James iv. soon went back to the French alliance. 

6. Henry vii. set steadily to work to build up the 
royal power. Lancasfai'ian though he was, he ruled 
HcniyVii. the despotic fashion of Edward iv. 

SSS p5w?r! constitutional way of the 

three Henries. He summoned few Parlia- 
ments, and did not scruple to raise money by henevo- 
lenceSi saying that the law of Richard against them 
was not a binding law since Richard was no true 
king. He chose wise ministers to help him, the chief 
of them being Cardinal Morion, who was both Lord 
Chancellor and Archbishoii of Canterbury. A stor 3 '‘ is 
told of Morton that shows how shrewdly he drew 
money from the pockets of Englishmen. If Morton 
heaid that a man was living with great pomij and 
show, lie used to tell him * You are s^Dending so much 
money that j'ou are surclj*- very rich, and therefore 
well able to give largo sums to the king.’ If, how- 
ever, Morton saw that a man was living in a poor 
fashion, he was accustomed to saj-, ‘ You must have 
saved a great deal of money by your thrifty ways, 
and therefore j'ou can well afford to let the king have 
some of your savings.’ This plan was called Morion's 
fork, because if one j^oint did not touch the man, tlie 
other did. Bj' such means Henrj’- was able to hoard 
up lai’ge sums. 

7. TJie greatest service that Hemy vii. did to Eng- 
land was in breaking down the power of the nobles. 

Thedestrue- of the Roses had rcallj’ been 

tion of the caused bj' this over-mighty influence of 
the baronage. The nobles not only ounied 
vast estates, and comjDellcd their tenants 
to flght for them, but thej' allowed all men, who were 
v illing to do so, to wear their badge or livery, and 
every man who wore the nobleman’s livery felt bound 
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to support his lord against all the world, while the 
lord considered himself obliged to save his friends 
from punishment, even if the law courts passed sen- 
tences against them. Henrj’ vii. now managed to 
abolish this custom. He also set up a new court called 
the Star Chaniber, because it met in a room whose 
ceiling was painted with stars. Its special business 
was to keep the nobles in orden The richest barons 
now learned that they must obey the law like any 
other man. 

8. Henry’s policy made England quite a different 
country. Bit by bit men forgot their rough fighting 
ways, and settled down to work at their popular 
trades, knowing that the king would protect Tudor 
them and see that they had their rights. 

But as the result of this, the Tudor kings became 
very much more powerful than our earlier monarchs. 
Englishmen lost some of their freedom in return for 
better peace and order. But in the old days only 
nobles and wealthy gentlemen really had power to 
enjoy their liberty. Under the new system the very 
poorest could secure the blessings of order. Yet Eng- 
land had to pay a heavy price for what she obtained 
from the Tudors. Before long the kings found out 
that they could do almost what they liked, and 
very soon they began to do things that were by no 
means good for the country. At first this result 
was not felt, for most of the Tudors, though high- 
handed and arbitrary, did what they thought was 
for the best, and remained popular because they were 
good Englishmen and very like their subjects, both in 
their virtues and in their vices. Later on, however, 
the English had to endure much from their kings. 
It was only after a hard struggle that the people 
were able to win back their liberty. 
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(Marricd(l)Cathiirino of Aragon; (2) Anne Bolcyn; (3) Jane Seymour; 
(4) AnneofClevcs; (5) Catharine Howard ; (0) Catharine Parr) 

Principal Persons: 

Cardinal Wolsey j James IV., Eii^ of Scots ; Louis XII. and Francis L, 
Kings of Franco ; Ferdinand, King of Spain ; Charles V., Emperor 
and King of Spain; Popo Clemont VII. ; Cardinal Campeggio ; 

Luther ; Sir Thomas More ; Bishop Fisher ; Archbishop 
Cranmer; Thomas Cromwell. 

Principal Dates : 

1C09. Accession of Henry vni. 

1B13. Battles of Moddon Field and the Spurs. 

1B17. Martin Luther begins the Reformation. 

1520. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

1521. Henry's second War with Franco. 

1529. Fall of Wolsey. 

1534. Scpar.ition of England from Rome. 

1535. Union of Enghnul and Wales. 

1536. The Pilgrimage of Grace. 

1536-9. Suppression of the monasteries. 

1540. Fall of Cromwell. 

1647. Death of Henry \iu. 

1. Honi'y VIII. now became king at the ago of 
eighteen. The tall, strong, lianclsome prince was a 
Character of Very different sort of man from liis cold and 
Henry VIII. caiitious father. He loved display as niiicli 
ns Henry vii. had loved saving, and ho soon scattered 
his father's treasure in giving magnificent feasts 
and entertainments. But with all his eagerness for 
lOG 
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amusing himself, Henry viii. worked hard at the 
government of his kingdom, being much fonder of 



Henry vm. (From a Painting by Holbein about 1536.) 


power and of having his own way than of anything 
else in the world. He made himself popular by his 

H 2 
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pleasant hearty manner, and bs*- seeming to wish to 
do what the people themselves most wanted. But as 
time went on, Englishmen began to find out that the 
friendly and outspoken young king was selfish, cruel, 
and hard-hearted. As he grew old Henry became 
more and more brutal. But even at the last he still 
had something grand about him. If he was fierce 
like a lion, he had the courage and dignits’’ of the 
king of beasts. He was one of the greatest of all 
our kings, and with all his faults did much good to 
England. 

2. Henry carried on his father's policy of increasing 
the authority of the king and of making all men. 
Cardinal however great, obey the law. But he was 
Wolsey. content to go on with simply treading 

in Henry vii.'s footsteps. He wished to show that he 
was stronger and cleverer than his father. Henry de- 
sired to make it clear to Europe that England had 
again become a nation to be feared. His mind was 
filled with big schemes for extending his power, and he 
soon felt the need of a wise and prudent minister to 
hclj) him. Such a minister he found in a young priest 
named Thomas W^olsey, The son of an Ipswich 
merchant, 'Wolscj^ went to the University of Oxford, 
where he took his degree so young that he was 
called ‘ the boy bachelor.’ But he loved to got on 
in the world better than to remain at the uni- 
versity studying books. He soon found his way 
to court, where his ability, hard work, and desii-e 
to please attracted King Hcniy's fancy. Before 
long, Wolsey was made Lord Chancellor and Arch- 
bisho]} of York, and for nearly twentj'- s-^ears he 
was his master's most trusted servant. He was 
not in every way a good man, but he was certainly 
a great one. But many of the worst things he 
did were done bs*- him simply to please his master. 
He was proud and haughty, and lived in a more 
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expensive vay than even the greatest nobles. But 
he "was merciful and just to the poor, and built 
magnificent schools and colleges, believing that it 
would be better for the land if there were more 
scholars and more learning in it. 

3. "Wolsey tried to win for England a stronger posi- 



Cardinal Wolsey. 

(Item an Original lliniatore belonging to the 
Hon. Sir Spencer Fonsonby, G.C.B.) 


tion in Europe. During the "W ars of the Boses, England 
had ceased to exercise any influence on the VIII.’s 

Continent, and Henry vn. had not been fordgn 
able to do much to restore her position. P°**‘=7* 
However, he made a firm alliance with Spain, which 
his son, who had married the Spanish king’s daughter, 
continued. The great rival of Spain in Europe was 
France, now ruled by Louis xn. In 1512 Henry joined 
his father-in-law in war against the French. 

4. In the struggle which now followed, Henry won 
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some notable battles against botb tbese enemies. One 
The Battles against tbe l^rencb -was called th^Baiile 

of ilie Spurs, because it was said that the 
h rench used their spurs to make their horses 
run away from the Buglish, much more than they used 
their swords. But the most bloody battle of that time 
was the battle of Flodden Field, in which the Iviug 
of Scots, James iv., was slain with very many of his 
nobles. Though James was Henry viii.’s brother-in- 
law, he broke from the English alliance established by 
his marriage, and renewed the traditional friendship 
between Scotland and Prance. So Henry had to fight 
the Scots as well as the French. But at Plodden the 
Scots were so badlj'- beaten that it was long before 
they were strong enough to trouble Henry auj’’ more. 
Both these battles took place in the year 1513. Soon 
after peace was made. 

5. Louis XII. soon died, and Avas succeeded by his 
brilliant cousin, Francis I., aa’Iio reigned just ns long as 

The rivalry lii^iself. A little later, old Perdi- 

of Francis I. naiid of Spain died also. His j)lace was 
Charles V. liis grandson, Charles of Austria, 

AAdio in 1519 became the Emperor Charles v. 
Charles ruled over the Netherlands and Austria as 
AA^ell as over Spain, and Francis I. AA'as A’^cry jealous of 
him. The tAA’o jArinccs AA’ere at once anxious to AA’agc 
AA*ar one against the other, lioinng thus to make it clear 
AA'ho AA'as the first king in Euroj)c, 

6. Francis and Charles both sought Henry's alliance, 
and Henry strove for a time to hold a sort of balance 
The Field of ^®t''vccn them. He hold inteiwicAvs AA'ith 

CioUi of botli. His meeting AA'itli Francis took place 
near Calais. It AA'as conducted in such a 
stately fashion, and so much money Avas spent on it, 
that men called the place of meeting the Field of ihe 
Clolh of Gold. The picture on page 201 shoAvs Henry 
setting forth in state to hold the iiiterAueAv in 1520. 
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Xotliing liaving come of it, Hemy made an alliance 



with Charles, and in 1521 went to war against Francis, 
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but did not -win much glory in the struggle. However, 
Charles finally defeated the French, and thus made 
himself the most powerful of European sovereigns. 

7. Despite occasional triumphs, Henry did not get 

much good his wars. He had hoped to be able to win 

famous victories, like those of Edward in. 
bSeYfor Henrj^ V. But his actual successes 

Henry’s Were much less than he expected. More- 
failures. spent so much money on raising 

soldiers that he had to ask Parliament for heavy taxes. 
This the iicople did not lilce. Before long many accused 
Wolsey of wasting vast siuns on useless wars, when it 
would have been much fairer to have blamed Henry 
himself. Wc should not, however, forget that Wolsej’^’s 
foreign policy once more made England an imiiortant 
power in Europe. For a long time foreigners had 
almost forgotten that thei’e was such a place as 
England. There was no longer any danger of our 
country being ignored. But in their efforts to make 
England play a great figure, neither Heiuy nor TTolsey 
thought much of the .iustice of their cause. 

8. Soon after he came to the throne Henry married 

his brother Arthur's widow, Cailmrinc of Aragon^ 
The divorce lived with her happily for about seven- 
of Catharine tceii years. But he then grew tired of 
of Aragon. -with a giddy, foolish 

court beauty named Anne BoJegn. He soon became 
eager to get Catharine divorced so that he might be 
free to marry Anne. He jirofessed that his con- 
science pricked him for entering into a marriage that 
was against the law of the Church; and which had 
only been made lawful in his ijarticular case by 
.special leave having been granted him by one of the 
Popes. Now, however, ho went to another Pope, 
Clement VII., and asked him to declare that the 
former Pope liad made a mistake in giving him per- 
mission to marry his brother’s widow. This, however. 
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Clement vn. was afraid to do, though, as Henrj’ was 
a very powerful king, he long pretended to he wishful 
to give him what he wanted. In order to gain time, 
Clement appointed Wolsey and an Italian Cardinal, 
named Canypeggio, to try the ease. This pleased Henry, 
who thought that Wolsey was sure to be on his side. 
But before the two Cardinals had made a decision. 



Catbarioe of Aragon. 

(From a Fainting In the National Portrait Gallery.) 


the Pope took away their power from them and 
ordered that the case should be tried all over again 
at Borne. 

9. This made Henry very angry. In 1529 he attacked 
Wolsey for having helped the Pope to deceive him, and 
drove him from power. At first he allowed Fall of 
Wolsey to retire to York. But before long Wolsey. 
he accused him of being a traitor, and ordered him 
to go to London to be tried. It was the dead of 
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winter, and TVolsey was already an old man and 
broken in bealtb. On bis way be fell ill and was 
forced to stop bis journey at Leicester. There, a few 
days later, be died. Tbe last words bo spoke were, 
‘Had I but served my God as faithfully as I have 
served my king. He would not have deserted me in 
my old age.’ 

10. Henry was still eager to procure tbe divorce. 
He saw that bis only chance of getting tbe Pope 
Beginning agree to it was by threatening him. 
formatin' Poj)e’s authority was no longer what 

it once had been. Since 1517 Martin 
lAiiher bad been preaching in Germany that there 
was nothing about tbe power of the Pope in 
tbe Bible, and that there wore many things in the 
Church that sadly wanted reforming. The move- 
ment thus started was called the lUformaiioiiy and 
soon had the result of breaking up Europe into 
different religious bodies. Those who remained faith- 
ful to the Pope and the old faith wore called Homan 
Catholics. Those who followed Luther were called. 
Protestantsy because they protested against the Pope 
and his teaching. They soon became so numerous 
that most of northern Europe fell away altogether 
from obedience to tho Pope. At the first outbreak 
of the Reformation, England and Henry remained 
true to tho old faith. Henry actually wi’ote a book 
against Luther. This book so pleased tho Pope that 
he ordered that tho English kings should receive tho 
title of Defender of the Faith. TJiis name British 
kings and queens have kept ever since, and it still can 
be read on tlieir coins. 

11. When Henry pressed Clement vii. hard on tho 
betwewf*^^ cbvorce question, it was iiretty clear that 
■EnglSand P®P® tlio king would soon cease 
the Pope. to be good friends. As Clement continued 
to hold out, Henry called together a Parliament and 
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passed laws tlirougli it, ttMcIi gradually took away all 
the power of the Pope in England. But the Poi3o 
was still as obstinate as ever, so that the great result 
of the divorce question was the separation of England 
from Rome. The most important of the Acts of 
Parliament which carried this out was the Act of 
Supremacy, passed in 1534 , which declared that the 
king was Svjpreme Head of ihe English Church, and 
thus set up what was called the Royal S^ipreinacy. 
Having thus decided that the Pope had no right to 
exercise authority in England, Henrj' persuaded the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmei', to grant 
his divorce. He then married Anne Boleyn. The 
ill-treated Catharine was forced to submit. She died 
soon after, protesting to the last that she was Hemy's 
lawful wife. 

12 . Most Englishmen agreed with Henry in throwing 
ofp the Pope’s power. But there were a few bold men 
who were daring enough to incur the kings 
wrath by refusing to change their faith at f 
his bidding. Chief among these friends of Thomas 
the Pope was Sir Thomas il/oj’e, a famous More, 
lawyer and writer, who had been made Lord Chan- 
cellor after Wolsey’s fall, but had soon thrown up 
his office in disgust and gone back into private life. 
Up to this time Henry had professed to be a very 
great friend of More’s, He not only sought his advice, 
but often paid him sudden visits to his house, where 
he would walk round the garden with his arm put 
lovingly round More’s neck. But, even then. More 
did not trust him. * If my head,’ he said, ‘ would win 
for the king a castle in France, it would not fail to 
go.’ But More, though he had been anxious to make 
the state of the Chiurch better, saw how much there 
was that was good in the old ways. He was very 
glad, therefore, to be released from the king’s service, 
and to live quietly with his family. But Henry 
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would not alloAv this, and grew- -wrathful that an old 
minister of his should venture to go against his will. 
He called upon More to take an oath that A.nne 
Boleyn was la-wful queen, and to deny that the 
Pope had any iDower in England. More knew that if 
he refused he would soon bo a dead man, but he never 
hesitated as to what was right. He was at once shut 



Sir Tliomns More. 

(From an Original Torirait painted liy Holbein in 1627.) 


up in the Tower, and soon condemned to death as a 
trail.or. He went to his doom so calmly that he made 
.icsts on the scaffold. After ho had laid his head upon 
the block, he shifted his position for a moment to put 
his beard out of the way of the headsman’s axe. ‘It 
isapiiy, he said, ‘that it should bo cut. It hath not 
committed treason.’ Other good men followed his 
noble example of obeying their conscience rather than 
the king s will. The chief of these was Jo7m. Fisher, 
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Bishop of Rochester, the best and most learned of all 
the English bishops. But Henry trampled on all oppo- 
sition, so that before long no man dared deny that he 
was Supreme Head of the Chui'ch. 

13. A still greater change soon followed. Since the 
beginnings of the Christian faith in England, a great 
many men and women had taken vows to 
give up the world for the sake of religion, monasteries. 
They had joined together in little societies, 
in order to live far from the bustle and confusion of 
ordinary life. Thej'- had nothing of their own ; they 



Bennondse^ Abbey. 
(Showing the Uonastle Buildings.) 


were not allowed to marry, and they were bound to 
obey the abbot or abbess, as the chief of each house 
was called. They spent their time in prayer, alms- 
1 giving, meditation, and study. The buildings in which 
they lived were called monasteriesy or abbeys, or 
houses of religion, and those who lived in them were 
called monks and nuns. We have seen how in the 
old days the best and holiest of men gladly entered 
the monasteries, and we have seen what good lives 
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tliese monks lived, and liovr much their example did 
to promote religion and learning in England. 

14. By this time the spirit of the monks had be- 
come faint. A layman like More could live as holy 
The sup- a life in the world as a monk in his 
thelmonM- monastery. ]\roreover, there were so many 
teries. monasteries that there were not enough 
men of the right sort to fill them. The wealth of 
many abbeys had tempted the monks into luxury. 
Many were idle and careless, and some of them led 
wicked lives. Thus it was that the monasteries had 
lost popularity, while their lands tempted the greeds'-, 
and their weakness made them Cass’- ‘i’O attack. Henry 
was eager to get money, and it now struck him that 
it would be a fine plan to put an end to them all, 
and keep their lauds for himself and his friends. He 
was always clever in finding good excuses for any- 
thing that ho wanted to do. Ho now pretended that 
the monks wore idle, corrupt, and useless, and that 
oven the good ones were his enemies, as thes’’ were, 
as far as tiles’- dared, friends of the Pope and enemies 
of the Ros’-al Supremacs% He now called to his help 
a greedy, cruel, self-seeking minister named Thomas 
Cromwell, an old dependant of AVolscs', who, after his 
master’s fall, entered the king’s service. With Crom- 
well’s aid Heniy abolished -the monasteries altogether. 
The smaller houses went first in 1530, but the large 
ones sulTcrcd the same fate within the three following 


S'oars. 

15. The monks’ vast estates now went to the king. 
But Heiirs’- kept vei’S'- little for himself, selling much of 


Results of the 
suppression. 


the land in a hurry at low prices, and giving 
a. groat deal away to his ministers and 
favourites, whom ho was unable to reward 


out of his own I’osoureos. Ruthless acts marked every- 


where the destruction of the monasteries. The holy 


places, whore the people had so long worshipiicd God, 


\ 
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wei’e jirofaned. The abbey chiii*clies lay roofless and 
robbed of their rich ornaments. Perhaps some courtier 
built a flne new house for himself out of the ruins. 
Sometimes the abbey was pulled down to erect cottages 
or to mend roads. Sometimes it was left to gradually 
moulder away into those ruins, which still show us 
how beautiful the abbeys once were. We can see 
a good example of this in the picture here given of 
Founiaiiis Abbey, near Ripon in Yorkshire, one of the 



Fountains Abbey. 

(Sboirlns the East End of the Church.) 

most famous and interesting ruins in England. How- 
ever, about half of the monks’ property was used 
for public purposes. Some was employed to increase 
the number of bishops, and some abbeys were kept to 
be cathedrals and parish churches. A good deal of 
money was also used to build foi'tiflcations to protect 
England from invasion, and fine new ships of war. 
The most famous of Henry’s battle-ships was the Great 
Harry, the laicture of which gives us a good idea of 
what the ships of the time were like. The flags float- 
ing at the mast are the St. George’s Cross and the Royal 
Standard of England. 
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16. As mucli of tlie abbey spoils was spent on 
enriching Henry’s friends as in promoting worthy 
The objects. The results were by no means all 


Pilg:rimage 
of Grace. 


for good. The monks had been very easy 
and indulgent to their tenants. But the 
new landlords of the abbey lands were, as a rule, 
greedier and harder than the monks had been. They 
raised rents and took away from the poor the use of 



The Orcat Ilarry, 

the common landfi, on which everybody had been 
allowed to turji liis cattle and sheep to graze. Before 
long, old-fasliioncd jnen lamented the fall of the 
abbeys, and in 1530 the Yorkshire men even i*osc in 
I’cvolt to bring the monks back. Tlicir rising was called 
the PUyrimrujc of Grace. But it was as foolish to 
withstand the tempest as to seek to change the will of 
the king. The rebellion was easily suppressed. 

17. Cromwell now persuaded Henry to make other 
changes in religion, such as breaking down holy 
images, and reducing the number of holi- 
days. But the most imiiortant thing now 
done was the publieation of an Pagliftli 
translation of the Bible by Cranmer. In 153S the king 
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ordered that a copy of this Bible should stand open 
in every parish church, that any one vrho liked could 
read it. It vras believed that this would make the 
people more open to receive the new teaching. 

18. Henry was now drifting towards Luther and the 
Protestants, but he still professed to be a good 
Catholic who steered a middle way be- Th«. 
tween Popery and the new faith, and hated middle way 
Protestants as heretics. Besides hanging 

and cutting into quarters all those Papists, or friends 
of the Pope, who denied the Royal Supremacy, he 
sought out and burnt to death at the stake the 
followers of Luther. But under the influence of 
Cromwell and Cranmer, Henry was making bishops 
of men whom he would have burnt a few years 
before, and it looked as if he would soon become a 
regular Protestant. 

19. Hideous deeds within his own household now 
soiu’ed Henry’s temper. He had soon grown tired 
of Anne Boleyn, and had ruthlessly cut off 

her head. The very day after her execution croiweii. 
he married a third wife, Jane Seytnoxir. 

She was the mother of Edward, Henry’s only son, 
and died soon after he was born. For some time 
Henry remained a widower, but Cromwell now per- 
suaded him to marry a German princess, Anne of 
Cleves, whose kinsfolk were among Luther’s chief 
supporters. Cromwell hoped thus to make friends 
with the German Protestants. But his plan proved 
his ruin. Anne of Cleves was so ugly and stupid that 
Henry divorced her at once. He accused Cromwell 
of treason, and in 1540 sent him to the scaffold. Like 
Wolsey, Cromwell had served Henry only too slavishly, 
and it was absurd to accuse him of being unfaithful 
to the king. 

20. With Cromwell’s fall Henry’s itch for change 
died away. The king was now content with having 
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got rid of tlie Pope and the monks, and suffered the 
The last Church to go on with little further ref orina- 
years of tion for the rest of his life. His health was 
Heniy VIII. broken, and his temper more fierce and 

brutal than ever. He still beheaded Papists and burnt 
Protestants. He still sent to the scaffold all whom 
he believed were plotting against him, and took no 
pains at all to prove that thej'" had broken the law. 
lie married two more Mdves after Anne of Cleves’ 
divorce. The first of these, Cailiarinc Hotvard, was 
soon beheaded like Anne Boleyn, but she had led so 
wicked a life that the king had some excuse. Henry’s 
sixth wife was a livels' j'^oung widow named Catharine 
Parr, who had the good luck to survive him. At last 
the king died in 1517, and after him came such a 
period of trouble that before long men longed to be 
ruled once more by the grim tyrant, who, with all his 
violence, had given England iDcace and strong rule. 

21. Some otlicr notnhlo things happened in Henry 
viii.’s time. The king was anxious to become supreme 
lord over all the British islands, and was the 
first sovereign after Edward i. to devote 
much pains to secure this object. He failed altogether 
to make England friendly witli Scotland, since he could 
not resist plundering and devastating Scotland when- 
ever he had the chance. The result was that the Scots 
remained in alliance with France and continued to 
uphold the Pope. Henry did something 
to make Ireland more peaceful and more 
closely connected with England. Droi^ping the old 
title of Lord of Ireland, he was the first English king 
who called himself King of Ireland. Ho broke down 
the ]iowor of the great Norman house of Fitzgerald 
an<l strove to win over the chief men, Normans and 
Irish alike, by sharing with them the spoils of the 
Irish monasteries. For a moment it seemed as if 
ITeiiry had succeeded in making himself real master 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 
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of Ireland, but liis children afterwards found that they 
had to do most of the work over again. But Henry’s 
greatest success was with "Wales, which union of 
since Edward i.’s time had been dependent England and 
on England, but without forming a part 
of it. In 1536 Henry united Wales, both the Princi- 
pality and the Marches, with England, giving both 
countries equal laws and privileges. He divided the 
Marches of Wales (see map on p. 112) into counties, 
and added these to the older W'elsh shires, set up in 
the Principality of Wales by Edward i. Thus the 
whole of Wales and the March was divided into 
thirteen counties exactly like those of England. More- 
over, Henry vni. gave these thirteen Welsh shires and 
the boroughs contained in them the privilege of 
sending members to the Parliament at London. At 
the same time he put an end to the special position 
which Cheshire had enjoyed as a Palatine county, 
since the Norman period, and which had made it, 
like Wales and its March, separate from the ordinary 
parts of England. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
Edward VL, 1547-1553 


Principal Persons : 

Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset ; Mary Queen of Scots ; John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland ; Arcbbisbop Cranmer ; 
Latimer, Bishop of Worcester j Bidley, Bishop of London ; the 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Principal Dates : 

1647. Accession of Edward VI. 

1647-1649. Protectorate of Somerset. 

1649-1663. Rule of Northumberland. 

1653. Death of Edward vi. 

1. Edward vi., the only son of Henry vili., was a boy 
of ten, so his mother’s brother, Edward Sej/nioKr, Dnlce 
The Somerset, became Lord Protector. Somer- 

Protector set was woll-mcaning and active, but neither 

dSte toe ■'Vise nor prudent. He tried to do too much 
Scots. at once, and as a result did nothing properly. 

He strove to carry on Henry viii.’s policy of .ioining 
together England and Scotland. To effect this lie 
wished to marry the young king to his cousin, Mary 
Queen of Scois, wlio had been a queen since she was a 
baby, and was the grand-daughter of James iv. and of 
IMargaret Tudor. But he did not take the right way 
bo effect this. He led an army into Scotland, won a 
victory at Pinkie, near Edinburgh, and burnt and 
liillagcd all south-eastern Scotland. Angry at this 
rough wooing, the Scots sent their queen to France, 
where she was brought up to bo a good h rench woman 
su 
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and Catliolic, and where, when she grew up, she was 
married to the French king’s eldest son. In conse- 
quence of this England and Scotland long remained 
bad friends. 

2. Somerset thought that Henry viii. had spared too 
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much of the old Church, and, following Cranmer’s 
advice, desired to carry out further changes. Somerset 
He broke down the images of saints, and furthers the 
allowed the clergy to marry. But the most 
important thing he did was to put an end to the old 
fashion of saying the services of the Church in Latin. 
Instead of the Latin Mass, Somerset introduced an 
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English Book of Common Prayer in 1540. Tiiis is 
called the First Prayer Book of Ed/ioard VI. Most 
Englishmen were not prepared for so many novel- 
ties. They were the more angry at them since some 
of the reformers only used religion as a cloak to their 
greed. Many of the Council eagerly enriched them- 
selves with the property of the Church. Though 
better than most of the Councillors, Somei’set pulled 
down cliurches to build for himself a new house in 
the Strand in Loudon. This was in the same place 
as the iDrcsent Somerset Housey though that was set 
up long afterwards. 

3. In 1549 there were two rebellious. One was in 
Devonshire, where the people rose in revolt against 

the now English service, which thes' said 
ofiS49^°*^ was like a Christmas game. The other 
was in Norfolk, where the poor took 
arms against the landlords, who liad robbed them of 
the common lands on which they used to turn their 
sheep. Somerset was too weak to deal properly with 
these rebellious. The Council drove him from the 
protectorate. Afterwards he was accused of treason, 
because he tried to get back power, and was beheaded. 

4. John Dudley , Earl of lFa?’?fjc7i', a fierce and pitiless 

soldier, who had put doAvn the rebels with a strong 
The rule of succeeded to Somerset’s power. He 

himself Duke of Northumberland, and 
“ ■ pretended to be very anxious to reform the 

Church still farther. But ho liad no real zeal for 
Protestantism, and merely sought to get the Protes- 
tants on his side and despoil thc'Church. The extreme 
men said that Somerset’s Prayer Book did not go far 
enough. To please them Northumberland issued what 
is called King Edward’s Second Prayer Book, which is 
much more like the one used at present than the first 
Prayer Book. We must not think that all who 
favoured the now ways were self-seekers like North- 
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umberland. There were very pious and honourable 
men among them, such as the sturdy preacher Hugh. 
Latimer, once Bishop of Worcester, and John Ridley, 
the scholarly Bishop of London. 

5. Edward was a forward, serious-minded boy, very 
anxious to promote the Protestant cause. But he had 
wretched health, and died of consumption 
before he was sixteen. On his deathbed Edward, and 
Northumberland persuaded him that the 
succession of his elder sister Mary, the Lady Jane 
daughter of Gathai'ine of Aragon, would be queen, 
dangerous to religion, and induced him to leave the 
throne to his Protestant cousin, Lady Jane Grey. 
Lady Jane was a good and pious girl, more fond of 
study than of amusing herself; but she was the 
wife of Lord Gu/ildford Dudley, one of Northumber- 
land’s sons, and no one wished that, through her 
nominal rule, the greedy duke should remain in power. 
When Edward died, Northumberland proclaimed his 
daughter-in-law queen. But Jane only reigned ten 
days. Everybody saw that the Lady Mary had the 
better title, and Northumberland himself was forced 
to give up the struggle. Mary now became queen 
amidst universal rejoicing, and Northumberland was 
beheaded. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


Mary, 1553-1558 

(Married Philip n., King of Spain) 

Principal Persons : 

Charles V., the Emperor ; Philip II. of Spain ; Sir Thomas Wyatt ; 
Cranmer ; Ridley ; and Latimer. 

Principal Dates: 

1553. Accession of Mar 3 '. 

1656. Cranmer burnt. 

1558. Loss of Calais ; death of Marj*. 

1. Mary, the daughter of Henry vili. and Catharine 
of Aragon, had lived an unhappy and solitary life. 

Character strongly ill favour of the old 

of Queen religion, and hated the changes brought 
about by her father and brother. She was 
brave, energetic, strong-minded, and honourable, but 
weak health and misfortune had soured her temper 
and made her nervous and suspicious. Her zeal for 
her faith made her cruel against the Protestants, but 
in other ways she was less hard than either her father 
or her sister Elizabeth. She was the first woman who 
ever reigned over England. 

2. Mary at once got rid oC the religious changes 
made under Edward vi. She brought back the Latin 

Mass, forced the clergy to give up either 
tion of the thcir Wives or their livings, and pre- 
old religion, Protestant teaching. The result 

was that the state of religion became what it had 
been at the end of the reign of Henry viii. Those who 

SIS 
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refiiserl to follow the queen’s religion -were jnit into 
prison or fled into exile. But ino.-^t ICnglisluiif'n Avon* 
Avilling that the old cnstoin.'s .«honld ho brought haok. 



Queen Mary Tudor. 

(From a Fainting liy Lucas do Hccre, dated 1654, 
belonging to tlio Society of Antiquaries.) 


3. Mary also wished to make England and Spain as 
friendly as they had been before Henry vin.’s religious 
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changes, to bring back the power of the Pope, and 
M^xnairies restore the monks and nuns. She found, 
Phihp of however, that many who approved of her 
Spam. were opposed to these desires. 

But she had a. strong will, and never flinched in carry- 
ing out what she thought was right. First of all she 
succeeded in making friends with her cousin, the 
Emperor Charles V,, the most powerful prince in 
Europe. Before long she married Charles’s eldest son, 
PhiliiD, who a little later became Philip II. of Spain. The 
match was not popular. There was a rebellion against 
it, headed by Sir Thomas Wyaii, but it was soon put 
down. The revolt frightened Mary into sterner 
courses. She cut off the head of Lady Jane Gres’- and 
her husband, whom up to now she had allowed to live 
on in prison. At one time the queen shut up her 
sister Elizabeth, Anne Boleyn’s daughter, in the Tower. 
But Mary was not happj'^ in the marriage that she had 
sacrificed so much to bring about. Philip wedded her 
simpls’ to get England on his side in a war that he was 
carrying on against Prance. When he had obtained 
his purpose he neglected her, and made her verj’- 
miserable. 

4. Mars’- now persuaded her Parliament to pass a law 
reviving the power of the Pope in England, and to 
_ ^ renew the law of Henrs’ iv. bs' which 

tjonofthe heretics were to be burnt alive. She thus 
authSity. things for which she had been 

striving, save the re-establishment of the 
monasteries. She tried hard to bring back the monks, 
but licr nobles were afraid that, if the abbes’s were 
restored, tlics' miglit bo forced to s'ield up the monastic 
lands that Hcniy viir. had given tliem. Tlies’ succeeded 
in preventing her carrs’-ing outlier puriiose. Indeed, 
thes’ would not allow the Pope's authorits’- to bo 
acknowledged once more, until ho had promised that lie 
would not insist on the monks getting bo ck their estates. 
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5. ^la.vy noiv bc-pan to p'.'r>^pfuli> thocc >Protc=tan,ls 

T.'ho relu-=ccl to up tiicM* faith. Many tvcre 

-.jirov.*n into prison, ami nurin^: ]:«‘r short 

n'ipn over three- hundred Proi<-tant-- ".-ere martyrs."^" 
bnrnl at the stake for no otlior t-riine than 
their relipion. Most of the-=e verc r-imple rlorpyinen. 
trade.-men. and tvorknien. tvho piadly laid dotvn 
their lives for their creed. Many lom-hin.ir .stories 
have been told of their sulTerinp.-J. and their death 
did more to tvin converts to the netv faith than all the 
latvs that Henry viii. and Kdward vi. had pa.‘<.scd 
in its favour. In earlier days it had been the 
interest of many preedy men to i>rctc!nd that they 
■wanted to reform the Church. But all thc.se sell- 
.seekers were now jitlending Mass and jjraying for 
the Pope. The true reformers now showed that 
Prote.stanti.«m could inspire in its disciples the highest 
courage and .‘self-sacrificc. 

6. Conspicuou.s among the Protestant martyr.s was 

Archbishop Cranmer. There is little to admire in 

his life, for he had alwaj's done what 

, , 1 ^ <1 1 1 • 1 * Gcatns 

the kinir or the great lords told him, and of Cranmer, 

his divorcing Mary's mother was but the faUmer“‘* 
first of a series of mean acts. But he 
was not .'■o much a. bad man as a weak scholar, 
without the courage or the .strong will that makes 
a man great in action. Almost to the last he was 
timid. He tried to save his life by giving up hi.s 
opinions. But his submission profited him nothing. 
Mary was resolved to be revenged upon the man 
who had divorced her mother, and ordered him to 
be executed. At the last moment Cranmer s better 
nature triumphed. He ended his life bi’avely, lament- 
ing the weakness that had led him to renounce 
his faith, and declaring that he died a Protes- 
tant. As the flames -were gathering around him. ho 
thrust into the fire his right hand, "with which he 

J 
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had signed liis recantation, saying, ‘This hand liath 
offended.’ Among the other witnesses to the Pro- 
testant faith were I-Itigh Latimer, the most lovable 
of the Protestant teachers, and B.idlej'-, tlio learned 
Bishop of Loudon. These two perished together at 
Oxford, where Oranmer also suffered. As the fire was 
being lighted, old Latimer cried to his companion, 
‘ Bo of good comfort. Master Ridley ; wo shall this day 
light such a caudle, by God‘s grace, in England, as I 
trust shall never be put out.* 

7. We must not blame Mary too harshls’ for these 
cruel deeds. In those days it was thought bs' evci^- 

-- , bods'- that it was the duts’- of the ruler to 

fortunes jjut heretics to death ; and our notion that 

and death. truth is to allow 

cvcrj’- man to think and AvorshiiJ as he pleases, was 



hardlj’- known. But Mars’- herself was vers' wretched. 
She saw that, despite all her efforts, Protostautisin 
was still a power. To please her husband she wont 
to war with the French. In vhe course of it the 
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French swooped down stiddonly on Calais and cap- 
tured it. Mary broodetl bitterly over this loss. ‘Wlien 
r die.' said she. ‘ you will find Calais graven upon my 
heart.’ Her health broke down, and in l.wS she rlied. 
miserable and disspirited. knowing that hoi* reign harl 
been a failure, and that her sister Kli/.abeth would 
undo all her work as soon as she was in her toiub. 



CHAPTER XXV 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603 


Principal Persons : 

William Cecil, Lord Burgliley ; Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; tbe 
Earl of Essex ; Lord Mountjoy ; Mary Queen of Scots ; Francis XL, 
Virifr of France; Philip II. of Spain; John Calvin; John Knox; 
Henry Lord Damley; the Earl of BothweU; James VL, King of 
Scots; Anthony Babington; William, Princo of Orange; Sir 
Philip Sidney; Sir John Hawkins; Sir Francis Drake; Sir Walter 
Raleigh; Lord Howard of Effingham; William Shakespeare; 
Edmund Spenser ; Richard Hooker; Francis Bacon. 

Principal Dates : 

1668. Accession of Elizabeth. 

16G1. Mary ,Stewnrt returns to Scotland. 

1668. Mary Stewart escapes to England, 

1669. Revolt of the Northern Catholics. 

1670. I'lic Pope cxoomimimc.alcs Elizabeth. 

1672. The Revolt of the Dutch from Spain. 

1677. Drake begins his voyage round the world. 

1686. Babingtoii’s Plot. 

1687. Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 

1688. Defeat of the Armada. 

1601. Excculion of Essex. 

1603. Conquest of Ireland completed, and death of Elizabeth, 

1 . iSli'zabctli, the iicw.qiiccn, was a true daughter 
of Henry viii. and Anno Boleyn. She was good- 
looking, robust, vigorous, and liard-work- 
Characterof spoko several languages, and 

was proud of her skill 111 dancing, hunting, 
and riding. She could play the king as well as her 
father, and her genial manner won for her a warm place 
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she insuk* lip luT niiml iifvor >liiirp 1 '«t thl•nn^■’\^i!h 
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Bcmpuloiis, and she never hesitated to tell lies. She 
\i’as carcfnl and almost mean in most of licr eznonsos. 
hilt fihe never minded spending money on her dn‘-<>ic.s 
her amusements, and her favourites. She ivas vain 
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and selfish, and found it hard to make up lier mind 
in little things, but in great matters she showed rare 
strength and firmness of purpose. She reigned over 
England for more than forty-five years, and all through 
this long period she ahva 3 »-s followed the same polic 3 ^ 
This polios'-, moreover, was realls*- her own, though 
she had much help from her faithful minister, William 
Cecil, Lord JSurghla}/. She was the greatest of Eng- 
land's queens, though she was not a vers’ good or 
attractiA^e AA'oiuan. She had wonderful courage, and 
never lost faith in England or in herself. Though 
she lived in trs'ing times, her reign AA'as a magnificent 
siAccess. 

2. The first thing Avas to settle the future of the 
Church. Elizabeth had seen how both EdAA-ard S’-!. 
The Mars' had failed because each of them, 

Elizabethan though in diflcrcnt AA'as’-s, took up too ex- 
of reiSfoa ^ 1“^®' She made up her mind to 

go back, as far as she could, to the middle 
course of Henry viii. With this object she persuaded 
Parliament to pass a ncAV Act of Suxtrcmacy, which 
rcA’iA'od the headship of the CroAvn oA'er the Church, 
and once more renounced the rule of the Poiie. She 
looked on the Pope as a foreign prince, and did not see 
AA'hs'- a foreigner should haA’c ans' i^oAA'er oA'cr England. 
But Pllizabethsooii found a great dilfieulty in her Avas'. 
Mans' of i'hc old supporters of her father had been so 
much frightened at the excesses of EdAA'ard's reign 
that tiles'- had gone OA'or to Mai’S’-'s polics", and AA’ore 
therefore uiiAA'illing to uphold Elizabeth's suprcmacs' 
OA'cr the Cliurch. She was forced therefore to join 
hands AA'ith the Protestants, AA'hose leaders, uoaa* back 
from exile, AA*ere anxious to carrs' out a thorough re- 
form. To please these she restored the English Pras’er 
Book of EilAA'ard A’l., alloAA’od the clergs’ once more to 
mari'S', and drcAV up the Thirlu-Ninc Ariiclesf, AA’hich 
Avere a list of the chief doctrines of the Protestants. 
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3. Elizabeth -n-as careful not to go too far. Some 
of the exiles had lived when abroad at Geneva, where 
the great French Protestant, John Calvin, 
had set up a thoroughly reformed Protes- 
taut Church. On their return they wanted 
to make the Church of England like the Church of 
Geneva. They disliked bishops, set forms of prayer, 
elaborate ceremonies, and the wearing of a special 
dress by the clergsr. They were called Pxiritans 
because the 3 '’ thought that they were making the 
Church more pure. At first they supported Eliza- 
beth, thinking that she would, like Edward vi., bring 
about further changes. But Elizabeth soon let it be 
understood that the settlement she had made was not 
to be further tampered A^dth. Then the Puritans 
began to grumble, and many of the Puritan clergy 
refused to conform to the ceremonies ordered by 
the Prayer Book. 

4. Elizabeth insisted that her subjects should go 
regularls'" church, and that the services of the 
Church should be carried on in the way 
that she ordered. T ln a ~ Pnrita i is were quite separatists 
willing tO-atteud chitr ch. but thej^ wished to 
worship there after the Puritan fashion . 
ThiaJEIizabeth-wou ld not allow, and bef or e long 
drove otit of their livings some of the Puritan clergy 
who had refused to weai* sui’plices ~u'he n I’eading 
pra^'^ers. ^ ome of these ejected clerg 5 '' formed con- 
gregations of their otrn. Thej"" were called Separatists 
because thej^ separated from the Church, or Indepen- 
dents, because thej^ taught that each individual con- 
gregation ought to be an independent church ruling 
itself. They Avere the first Protestant Disseyiters. 
Thej^ AA^ere not, however, numerous, and were a good 
deal persecuted. Most of the Puritans remained in 
the Church, though thej-- wei-e very discontented. 

5. Elizabeth was mtxch more hostile to the Roman 
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Oatholics than to tho Puritans. She turned out 

Elizabeth “earls’- all Mary’s bishops and put Pro- 
and tlie testants in their places. She ordered all 

cSfoUcs. Roman Catholics to attend the Pro- 

testant churches, and hcavils’- fined those 
who re.fuscd. Such Catholics were called Po'pish 
JieciisciniSf and bit bj" bit their lot became a very 
hard one. 


6. Elizabeth had as much trouble abroad as at home. 

She soon ended the war with Prance even though she 
Elizabeth “P Calais to get peace. But 

after this England and Prance remained 
on very bad terms. Luckilj’, Philip of 
Spain was jealous of Prance, and for this reason 
he was obliged to support Elizabeth, though she had 
put down the Catholic worship in England, of which 
ho was so zealous a champion. But he had no love 
for England, and only uphold Elizabeth because he 
was afraid of tho Prench. There was always a danger 
lest h ranee and Spain should 3oiu together against 
England. But fortunately this never hapiiencd. 

7. Tlio ill-u-ill of Prance for England grew worse 
when a new king, Francis JJ., arose, who had married 

Ma Queen Quccn of Scots. Mary claimed to be 

of Scotir*^” lawful queen of England. This claim 


was dangerous not only because she was 
supported by her husband, but because the Catholics 
looked upon Elizabctli as liaving no right to rule 
England, siucc her mother, ^V.nuc Boloyn, had married 
Henry viir. during Catharine of Aragon’s lifetime, 
and tho 1 ojie held that Cathai’ino, and Catharine 
only, liad been Henry’s lawful wife. 

8. Whilo IMary was in Prance great changes took\ 
The Refor- iji Scotland. The Scots, who had' 

Scotfa"nd? been Catholics, now suddenly be- 

came eager and extreme Protestants. Led 
by the famous preacher, JoJmKncc, tho Scots threw off 
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the rule of the Poiie and the bishops. "By John Knox s 
advice the Scots set up a Protestant Churclx which 
exactly copied the fasliion of the Church at Geneva. 



JUlary’ Queen of Scots. 

(Alter the Picture hy F. Ondrey In the National Fortiait Golleiy.l 


This Church was called Presbyterian because it was 
governed by little councils of presbyters or ciders, 
who took the place of the bishops of the old Church, 

l2 
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Tlie Ohurcli of Scotland Tvas thus made just what 
the English Puritans wanted to make tlie Church 
of England. Moreover, the Scots paid no attention 
to the efforts of their queen to prevent their be- 
coming Protestants. They became now such hot 
Protestants that they could not remain allies of the 
Catholic French. A common religion now began to 
bind together the English and the Scots, who, ever 
since the daj's of Edward i., had been bitter enemies. 

9. Soon after this the French king, Mary’s husband, 
died. Mary was clever, ambitious, and energetic, as 
well as very beautiful and charming. She 
returns to did not care to go on living in Prance after 
Scotland. ceased to be the first lady in the 

country. So in 1561 she went home to Scotland, 
though she was a keen B.oman Catholic and most Scots 
hated her religion. She told them that if they would 
let her follow her faith, she was quite willing that 
they should follow theirs. Before long, however, Maiy 
found that it was hopeless for her to get much power 
over her Protestant subjects. She therefore turned 
her eyes to England, where the Romanists wore 
stronger. If the Catholics could prevail in England, 
they would probably depose Elizabeth and make 
Mary queen. In any case, if Elizabeth died, Mary 
was the next heir of Henry vii., being his great- 


granddaughter through Margaret, wife of .lames IV. 

10. For the first few years that she lived in Scotland 
j\IaiT acted very prudently. But after that she fell 
into serious trouble. She had married as 
her second husband her cousin, Jlcnrij 
Lord Larnlcy, a foolish and jealous young 
man, but soon got to hate liim very bitterly. She fell 
under the influence of a fierce Border chieftain named 
the Enrl of Boihn'cU. Before long Scotland was 
horrified to learn that the house in wliich Darnley had 
been sleeping had been blown up with gunpowder. 
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and thai; Darnley’s dead body had been found in 
the garden. It Tvas believed every-where that Both- 
'tvell had murdered Darnley, and that Mary well knew 
what he was doing. Soon afterwards Mary married 
Boihwell. and so suspicion was converted into cer- 
tainty. The Scots were so disgusted that they de- 
throned her and set up as king her son. James VI., a 
baby only a few months old. Mary was imprisoned 
in Lochlcven Castle, a lonely fortress situated on a 
little island in the midst of a lake called Lochleven, 
in Kinross-shire. But in 1568 she managed to escape, 
and soon rallied her friends round her. However, 
she was beaten in battle, and was forced to flee to 
England. 

11. Elizabeth was puzzled what to do with Mary. 
She could not restore her to her throne, because she 
neither wonted to make her powerful 

nor to offend the Protestant nobles who Jo^lian^. 
governed Scotland in the name of the little 
James vi. She therefore resolved to keep Mary in 
England in an honourable captivity. But Mars’- was 
dangerous to Elizabeth even in her prison. In 1509, 
tho yea,r after her arrival, the Homan Catholic lords 
in the Xorth of England rose in revolt against Eliza- 
beth, and strove to put Majy on the throne. Elizabeth 
suppressed the rebellion "with some difflculty. 

12. In 1570 the Pope declared that, as Elizabeth was 
a heretic, she had no right to reign. The result of 
this action was that no one could be both a 

good friend of the Pope and a good subject conspiracies 
of Elizabeth. Forbidden to obey Eliza- |Seth. 
beth as their queen, the more active of the 
English Roman Catholics began to weave plots against 
her and in favour of Mary. Philip of Spain, who was 
now becoming unfriendly to Elizabeth, gave them 
help. The danger to Elizabeth soon became very 
grave. She had treated the Roman Catholics so badly 
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that "we caiinot bo much surprised that some of them 
should do all that they could to drive her from the 
throne. Indeed, we should rather wonder that all 
the Catholics did not join these conspiracies. But 
mauy of them never forgot that they were Englishmen 
as well as Catholics, and despite all the Pope could say, 
remained loyal to Elizabeth. But it was an age of 
the fiercest religious bigotry. Some Catholics, who in 
other ways were quite good men, thought it was their 
religious duty to join in rebellions, and even in con- 
spiracies to murder the queen. Nor were they alone 
in this. In other countries, as, for example, France, 
there were Protestant fanatics as willing to murder 
Catholics as some of the Catholic zealots in England 
were eager to slaj' Elizabeth. 

13. The Romanists in England were not the only 
danger. Most of the great sovereigns of Europe 

were Roman Catholics, and they wore 

missionaries! J^l'^vaj'-s looking out for a chance to help 

their English brethren in the faith. But 
the greatest new trouble to the queen came from 
a swarm of missionary priests, mostly Englishmen, 
wlio, being educated abroad in the Catholic faith, 
came back to England to quicken the zeal of the old 
Catliolics, and to make what converts they could 
among the Protestants. These were men of great 
earnestness and devotion, who carried their lives in 
their hands. Some of them were called the seminary 
2')riesis, because they were brought up in seminariesy or 
theological colleges, set up for the education of the 
Roman clergy on tlie Continent. A few of the 
cleverest were called JesuilSy because thej’’ were the 
members of a now order of priests called the Jesuit 
Order, recently established to win back heretics to 
the Catholic faith. 

14. Elizabeth was afraid of these zealots. Parlia- 
ment i^assod cruel laws whioh made it easy to put 
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them to death as traitors, and before lonp many de- 
voted missionaries were sent to the seafTold. 

- „ EIir.*ibcth 

Before Elizabeth died nearly a*; ma ny linman persecutes 

Catholic priests were hanired a« ti-aitr.rr- as crtbobM!” 

there had been Protestants burnt a- liei eties 

in the days of jMary. Rome of ilin-f avIio suffered tYerc 

high-soiilcd enthusiasts, "who vii" nuiie a^^ mueli 

martyrs for their religion as any of Mary's viciim-. 

But others ■were politie.al iniriiruiM*-. v.iio foment^'d 

every jilot against the queen, and it i- oidy fair to 

remember this •when ve blaim* Kli’/ali* tli a- a relitriou- 

persecutor. In trutli. it wa- a Iife-aiid-'le:o h >-trugglc 

between the old and the new fait h^-. and ilie ••li:im]tions 

of both sides were very un'^erupuhni'' a^- to tin* veajions 

they used to defeat their ff»e.-. 

15. Plot after jilot wn>« fornu'jl to rel<*;.“e Mary of 

Scotland and to shiy Klizalwi li. K»>rtunaiely tliey 

were all discovered, but they eri*ateti the 

greatest alarm among Engli'-h Prtii extant-. Br.bmcton 
, . , » I. 1 • > r-’ii'-.pirr.cy 

At last a consjiiraey was det<-eted. ol winch .-nd tie* 

the chief actor wjis a foolish youth nanit*d 

Anihony JJahin{/ftni. It was not hard to Qurenof 

find out B.'ibington's plans, ‘•inee lie isa*' 

always boasting of the great thing.- lie was going 

to do. lie was soon arrested and put to death. 

But letters were found written by Mary, in wliich 

she warmly aiijiroved of Babington’.s design to murder 

the queen. Tliis gave Elizabeth lier ehancc. jMary 

was taken to Foihcrinyhmj Ca>t!lr. in Xorthampton- 

shire, and tried ns an accomplice in an :ittemi)t io 


slaj’ Elizabeth. Maiy declared Unit ns a ennMiod 
queen she could not bo tried in any English court. 
But her plea was overruled, and she was condemned 
to death. For a long time Elizabeth was afraiil to 
execute the sentence. But at la.'st she signed the 
death-warrant, and early in 1587 Slaiy was beheafled 
in the great hall of Fotheringhay Castle. Rhe died 
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with the courage and dignity that had never deserted 
her. With her death Elizabeth’s worst dangers 
passed away. There was no longer any reason for 
making plots to slay her, for if they had succeeded, 
the next heir now was James of Scotland, who was 
a Protestant. The Catholics looked upon Mary as a 
martyr, forgetting her hardness and selfishness, and 
only remembering her sufferings and devotion to her 
faith. 

16. During the years of Mary’s imprisonment England 

and SiDain were gradually drifting into war. But Philip 
Engriandand afraid of the French joining the 

Spai^*ift English against him that he put up with 

almost any insults from the English rather 
than formalism make war on them. The result was a 
curious state of things. England and Spain remained 
at peace so far as the name went. Yet each tried hard 
to do the other as much harm as it could. Spain 
aided the conspirators against Elizabeth. The queen 
answered by helping the rebels against Philip. And 
she had a very good chance of doing this, since in 1572 
Holland and the other northern states of the Nether- 
lands rose ill revolt against Philip, their ruler. For a 
long time Philip had sought to stamp out Protestant- 
ism among the Dutch, but thes'' were so stubborn and 
strenuous that he could never succeed. At last they 
threw off his yoke, set up a Protestant Dutch Republic, 
and called on all Protestant Europe to help them to 
secure their freedom. The head of the Dutch was 
WilUam-i Prince of Orange, great-grandfather of the 
William of Orange who, more than a hundred years 
after this, became our King William iii. At last ho 
was murdered by a Catholic enthusiast, and it looked 
as if the Dutch would bo beaten after all. 

17. In 1586 Elizabeth sent soldiers to help the Dutch. 
At their head she put Rohert Dudley, Earl of Leicesi-er, 
the son of the Duke of Northumberland, whom Mary 
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Tudor had put to death. He -was a great favourite 
of Elizabeth, -who would probably have 
married him if she had not resolved to P hili p Sidney 
keep single. But he was not wise or pru- NeUieriands. 
dent enough for such a hard post as the 
command of the army in the Netherlands. However, 
he did something to assist the Dutch. In one of 
the battles which he fought, his nephew. Sir Philip 
Sidney, was slain. Sidney, though still quite a young 
man, was looked upon as the pattern of a chivalrous 
English gentleman. He had written beautiful sonnets 
and romances, had fought bravely, and had made 
himself much loved by troops of fi’iends. It is said 
that when he lay wounded on the field some one 
brought bim a drink of water. But Sidney saw a 
private soldier lying near who was suffering more than 
himself. He bade the water be given to the soldier, 
saying to him, ‘ Thy necessity is greater than mine.’ 

18 . The English and Spanish were also fighting a 
great deal at sea. When Henry vii. had been King of 
England, Christopher Columbus had dis- jbe struggle 
covered America^ and the Spaniards, in between 
whose pay Columbus had been, conquered 
a great deal of this new world for them- on the 
selves. Up to this time the English took 
very little concern about the sea or about trade. 
They were an easy-going, stay-at-home people, fond 
of plentiful living and hard fighting, but quite in- 
different to adventure and discovery, and so careless 
of making money that up to Tudor times nearly all 
the foreign trade of the country had been in the hands 
of Netherlander s, Germans, and Italians. But the 
Reformation had already beg^un to stir up the sluggish 
English. Even under Henry vni., who, we must re- 
member, did a great deal for the English navy, there 
was a new spirit of adventure and enterprise abroad. 
Under Elizabeth the new spirit grew. English sailors 
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now began to appear in distant seas, eager for ad- 
venture, laroiit, and reno\\'n. They found an admir- 
able opportunity of winning all these things in the 
vast and badlj*' ruled SxDanish possessions in America. 
Philip forbade all but Spaniards trading with Spanish 
colonies. But Biiglisli ships now came with cheax)cr 
and better goods than the Spaniards had to sell, and, 
desjiite the law, the colonists willingly bought of the 
English the commodities which the3»- lacked. 

19 . The chief want of the Sx 3 anish colonists was that 
of labourers to till the soil and work the mines. A 
Hawkins shrewd, liard-hearted but brave English 
sSve^xade •captain. Sir John Jlmi'Icins, kidnapised 
negroes in Africa, and sold them at high 
prices to the Spanish planters. This was the begin- 
ning of the slave-trade between Africa and America, 
and of negro slavery in America. In those daj-s, 
however, neither English nor Sx^aniards i)aid anj*- 
thought to the sufTcrings of the wretched blacks. 
It was looked ujion as a veiy i^rofitable and useful 
trade, and Hawkins soon made a fortune bj' it. 
Philii? becainc vciy aiigrj'- with the English for break- 
ing his laws against foreigners trading with his 
American subjects. But the Englishmen would not 
be ijut down, and began to fight for what thej'- thought 
were their rights. Before long they found that an 
easy way of getting rich was hy robbing the Spanish 
towns in America, or bj'- stoxaijing the great Sisanish 
trading shiiis and seizing the cargoes of gold and silver 
which thej' were carrying over tlic Atlantic to Spain. 
i^Ianj' of the English sailors wore zealous Protestants, 
and believed that they were doing God's work in 
robbing and slaying the Papist Spaniards. The 
Siianiards retaliated when thej’- could. If thej- man- 
aged to capture an English ship, thej- kept the sailors 
IDrisoncrs, and sometimes tortured or burnt them as 
heretics. 
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20. Tlie m o<t fn ninn^ of tlio English mariner.'^ was 
Frcnjcis D rake . ]'>ovon--iiTf e ’* ’7111. iv?— so— 



Sir Franciii Drake, In bis forty-tbird Year. 
(From the £ngra\inc by Elstmckc. ) 


these adventurers were, and a Idnsman of Hawkins. 
On one of his voyages he reached the Tsthmu.-- of 
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Drake’s 
voyare 
round thi 
world. 


Panama^ and climbing- up a lofty hill, looked down 
on the Pacific Ocean, whose waters no 
Englishman had previously so mucli as 
® seen. He resolved that he would some day 
sail a ship on that strange sea, and some 
years later was able to redeem his vow. Tp ''Wi 
he took sail from Plyninutb -vEith a fleet of jQi:e-suuill 
ships. With these he sailed to South America. But 
Lcmpesiis and misfortunes lessened the numbers of his 
squadron, and olds'- his own vessel, the little Pelican^ 
managed to penetrate the stormy Straits of Magellan 
and reach the open waters of the Pacific. There lie 
plundered tlie Spaniards as much as he chose, and 
filled hjs ship with a precious cargo. At last he sailed 
westwards through the Pacific, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in 1580, after three s'^cars’ absence, 
came back safe and sound to England. He was the 
first captain who came back from a voyage round the 
world, and the Pelican the first English ship that 
made that voyage. Elizabeth visited the famous ship, 
and made Drake 0 . knight. 

21. Another famous Devonshire. adventiu^r ■'vas,. Sis* 
Waller Hal introduced the potato and tobacco 
fro m A merica zo Europe, and strove to_s£t. 
■ imacolony in North America which h e ca lled 


Raleigh. 


Ol^/bim-iii-lionQnr of liilizaPctii, tiic Virgiii, Oiicgiu 
But his colonists died or were slain by the Indians. 
It was not until after Elizabeth's death that an Eng- 
lish colony was established in America. 

22. Philip of Spain could not endure for ever the 
insults which the English were heaping upon him. 

Soon after the death of Mary Queen of 
cSiz^ Scots, he wont to war against England. Ho 
fitted out a vast fleet with which he hojicd 
to conquer the islanders. But Drake was too quick for 
him. In 3587 Drake sailed right into Cadh harbour, 
where the Siianish fleet was being prepared. Ho sank 
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or burnt a great many ships^ and ruined the Spanish 
fleet for the time. He called this exploit singeing the 
King of Spain’s beard. 

23. In 1588 Philip got ready another fleet. It 



Sir Walter Boloigh. 

(Alter the Fictnre by F. Zaccheio in the Xntional Fortiait Gallery.) 

was so strong that some of the Spaniards thought 
that it was impossible to conquer it, and 
called it the Invincible Armada. But the 
English sailors had beaten the Spaniards 
so often that they were not afraid of them now. 
They knew that the Spanish ships, though seeming 
very big, were generally slow sailers and unwieldy. 
The Spanish ships were, moreover, crammed with 
soldiers, who were to form an army to invade and 
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conqiior England. The notion was to get to Eng- 
land as soon ns possible and land the troops there. 
There were in those days no regular soldiers in Eng- 
land, while the Spanish arms’- Avas the bravest and 
the most famous in the Avorld. But everj’- good Eng- 
lishman now took up arms for the defence of his 
countrs^ Catholics ns well as Protestants joined the 
queen’s arms’-, J'-iid Elizabeth herself inspired the raw 
levies AA'ith something of her faith and courage. Kuoav- 
iiig that thes*- AA’^cre stronger on sea than on land, the 
English Avished to do most of the fighting on the AA-ater. 
But suiDposing that the SiDaniards had managed to 
effect a landing, thes' AA*cro likcls’ to meet a fierce 
and obstinate resistance. 

24. The English naA’S" Avas preiDarcd, and mans' nrmed 





mcrcliant-shiiAs added to the scants' numbers of the 

The Armada marine. Lord Howard of Effingham 

in the Avas made commaiider-in-chief. His flagship 

Channel. called the Eojjral. It AA'as the 

biggest and finest ship of the ros’al naA'S' in those 
da-s’s, and armed AA'ith mans’ powerful cannon. Bs' 
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comparing our picture of it ■with the print of the 
Cfreat Harry (see p. 210), "we shall see to what extent the 
art of ship-biiilding had progressed in England since 
the days of Henry 'Viii. Lord Howard was shrewd and 
competent, though hardlj” a great sailor. Under him, 
however, were experienced sea-dogs, lilce Drake and 
Hawkins, and tlie admiral was wise enough to follow 
their advice. It was not until the end of July 1588 
that the Armada was sighted iu the Channel. Lord 
Howard’s fleet was at Plymouth. It let the Spaniards 
pass by, and then sailed out of port and hovered 
in their rear. The Spaniards sailed slowly up the 
Channel in the form of a huge half-moon. The 
English in looser order cut off their stragglers, at- 
tacked their rearguard, and when assailed in their 
turn, easily escaped from tlie enemy by reason of 
their superior seamanship. The result was that the 
Spaniards lost very heavily, and were glad to cast 
anchor off Calais and rest. 

25. The English now set on fire some of their slowest 
and worst vessels, and a strong wind drove these 
blazing fire-ships among the closely packed 
Spaniards at anchor. Fearful of catching 
fire, the Spanish fleet cut their cables and 
again took to the sea. A little later they were forced 
to fight a pitched battle with the English fleet. In 
this they, were so badly beaten that they could not 
even retreat the way they had come. In despair they 
sailed northwards, hoping to reach home by doubling 
the north of Scotland and then turning south. But 
tempests now completed the work of the English 
sailors. The west coasts of Scotland and Ireland 
were strewn ■with Spanish wrecks, and but few ships 
got home safely. In commemoration of her victory 
Elizabeth caused a medal to be struck on which was 
written, ‘Grod blew ■with His ■winds and they were 
scattered.’ 
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26. The failure of the Armada made Elizabeth’s 
throne quite secure. It saved English Protestantism, 
The war and made certain the success of the Dutch 

struggle lor liberuy against 
1588 and Sixain, it made EnigiaBiIl‘_t. tS la mous as sne 
had been in the days of Crecy^and Agin- 
. court. And this time'.'hc* .. dh glory in a better cause. 
But Philip was stubborn, and made many efforts to 
undo his defeat. There was war between England 
and Spain for fifteen years more. But as time went 
on the Spaniards found out the English fashion of 
fighting, and the later expeditions of Elizabeth were 
bj” no means so successful as her earlier ones. Finallj', 
the war grew slack, and many believed that the time 
to make jicaco was come. But the friends of fighting 
carried the day, and there was no iieace so long as the 
old queen lived. 

27. One of the great events of the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth was the conquest of Ireland by the 

English. During the later jNliddle Ages, 
Elizabethan Ireland had been practically indeiiendcnt. 
lre"Sdf°^ There was an English GoA'ernment at 
Dublin, but its power did not extend very 
far. The only district that recognised it was what 
was called the Pale. ]\Iost of Ireland was ruled by 
the chiefs of the native Irish clans, such as the O'XeiUs 
of Eastern and Central Ulster, and the O'DouucUs of 
Donegal. The rest was governed by the descendants 
of the feudal lords who had conquered Ireland in the 
days of Henry ii. The foremost of these Norman 
houses was that of Fitzgerald, whose heads were the 
Earls of Kildare and the Earls of Pesmojid. Next to 
this mighty family came the Putter.^, whose head 
was Earl of Ormond, and whose lands lay between 
those of the two branches of the house of Fitzgerald. 
The Wars of the Boses reduced the English power to 
a very low ebb, and under Henry vii. every pretender 
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had found a welcome there. Henry vttt. began, as 
we saw, the increase of the English power. He 
gave up the title of Lord of Heland, which earlier 
kings had borne, and called himself King of Ireland. 
Elizabeth now trod in her father’s footsteps. She 
put down several Irish risings with great cruelty, 
and sent Englishmen to settle in Ireland so that they 
might help her Government in keeping the countiy 



'\Valber& Cockendlsc. 

Ireland under the Tudors. 


quiet. But there were great difficulties in her way. 
In particular, the Irish would not listen to the English 
preachers of Protestantism. In their hatred of England 
the Irish became more strenuous Homan Catholics 
than they had ever been before, and for a long time 
got much help from Philip of Spain. Towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign there was another formidable 
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Irish rebellion. Gians like the O’Neills and the 
O’Donnells joined hands with their old enemies, such 
as the Fitzgeralds and the other Norman houses. 
Things wore made worse by the incompetence of the 
English leader. This was the Earl of Essex, the chief 
favourite of Elizabeth's old age, and a vain and rash 
youth, who made such bad blunders that he had to be 
recalled. He lost the queen’s favour and planned a 
mad conspiracy to win it back again. His plot failed, 
and in 1601 he was beheaded as a traitor. A stronger 
general, ZordJ Mounijoy, carried out the work that 
he had failed in. The Irish rebellion at last was put 
doAvn about the same time that Elizabeth died. But 
the Irish hated the English, and were only kept 
obedient bj*- main force, 

28. England had beaten the Spaniards, conquered 
the Irish, and was the chief Protestant power in 
Europe. Her sliips were swarming in every 
the end of sea. Her trado was growing, and her pro- 
* sperity was wonderful. She became so much 
more wealths’- that everj’- class of the com- 
muiiits’- was able to live more comfortable and luxuri- 
ous lives. The nobles built for themselves gorgeous 
palaces, such as the magnificent house of 'William Gecil 
at Burghlej’-, near Stamford, or Hatfield House, in Hert- 
fordshire, figured on page 248, a mansion erected bj’^ his 
son, Robert Gecil, Earl of Salisburs', a few 


Architecture. 


S’-ears later, which is still the home of his 


descendant, the INIarquis of Salisburj’-, the first Prime 
Minister of Edward vii. The style chosen for these 
houses was not exactly tho Gothic stj'lo, after which 
buildings had been fashioned ever since Henry iii.'s 
time, but which began to die out after the Reformation. 
Much in them was still Gothic, but this was curiously 
combined with details suggested by the Italian classic 
buildings of tho time. This mixed style is called 
EUzaheihan or Jacobean, and there arc fcAv parts of 
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the land -svhere ■we cannot see stately and magnifi- 
cent country-houses built in this fashion. But the 
improvements "were perhaps still greater in the 
dwellings and habits of the ordinary” people of the 
middle classes. Before this time a chimney, a pillow, 
a glass window, had been the rare luxury of the rich : 



William Cecil, Lord Bnrghley, EI.G., 1520-159L 
,(Frtni a Fainting in the Bodleian Libiai^, Oscford.) 


but now the poor man had a chimney to carry ofC 
the smoke, a pillow to rest his head upon, glass 
windows, and better food and raiment. 

There had always been a rude plenty. coSort?”*^ 
Even in the old days it had been noted 
that * though the English have their houses built of 
sticks and dirt, they fare like kings.* But a more 
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elegant and refined way of living now sot in. People 
used forks to eat their food with instead of carr 3 dng 
it to their mouths with their fingers. Carpets 
came in instead of the straw or rushes that had 
hitherto covered the floor of even great men’s 
houses. Instead of travelling on horse- 
back, as everybody had done in earlier 
times, great lords and ladies had splendid coaches 



Willinin Shnkcspcnrc. 
(From tlio Drorohont rortniit,) 


constructed for them, to enable them to get about 
with more comfort and less fatigue. But, as our 
picture shows us, the coaches of ISlizabeth’s days 
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were very cumbrous and lieavy, and we should pro- 
bably not have regarded them as very comfortable, 
especially’ on the bad roads of those days. 

29. It was not only in such v.*ays as these that England 
became an easier and liappicr place to live in. ^leii 
were more active and enteriwising than they had been. 
They were also more thoughtful, more interested in 
knowledge and learning. It was the time of 
a great litei’ature. There were a large num- ^tcraiure.*” 
ber of writers of wonderful plays, full of the 
energy, the restlessness, the power and genius of the 
age. It was the time of Williavi Shalcrsiirarc, the 
greatest play-writer that ever lived; of ICtJmimd 
Spenser, the eloquent poet of triumphant Prote.'s- 
tautism ; of Jtichard Jlookrr, tlie grave and wise 
defender of the English Church ; and of J 'rands 
Bacon, the most judicious of essayists and the boldest 
of pliilosophcrs. All these things liave made Avlint 
have been called the ‘spacious days of great lilizabeth’ 
a period in his history of which every ]<Inglishman 
should still be proud. And the s])lcndour of the age 
was still at its highest when, in 1003, Elizabeth ended 
her long reign. 





Xorth-wc^t View of IfatflcM House, ITcris. 

(Dnilt for Rnbnrfc Crcil, first Earl ^Ciallnlmry, botwern 1(505 anil Kill.) 
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Gevealoqt of the Stewart Kings in Scotland and England. 

Kolicrt Bruce, Kinp of Scots 
I (il. 1»29). 
Margaret, m. Sv alter Stewart. 

Boberl It., King of Scots. 

Robeit iti.. King of Scots. 

•T.'imcs I., King of Scot-s. 

■Tames it,. King of Scots. 

■Tames in,. King of Scots. 
Henry VII. j 

Margaret, m. .Tnmc.s iv., King of Scots. 

James V. of Scots. 

P^Inry Queen of Scots. 

Janies VL of Scotland and L of England, 

1603-1625. 


Cbarles I., 
1625-1649. 


Elizniictli, 
Eleclrc.ss P.alatinc. 


Charles n 
1660-1686. 


M.ary, in. 
W'illiam it. 
of Orange. 


James IL, 
1685-1688. 


I I I 

William HI., ro. Kary, Anne, 
1689-1694. 1702-1714. 

William, alone, 1G94-1702. 


Prince 

Rupert. 


Sopiiia, 
m. Elector 
ot ITanoi'cr. 


s, Jamc.s, « 

714. llio Old 1 

Pretender. 

Charles Edward, 
tho Young Pretender. 


George L, 
1714-1727. 


BOOK VI 

THE HOUSE OF STEWART, 


CHAPTER XXVI 
James I., 1603-1625 

(Married Anne o£ Dciiinnrk) 

Frincipnl PeiEons: 

Sobert Cecil. Earl of Sttllelmiy: Robert Carr; Oeorce VlHlew, 
Dnke of EnOhlnebam : Lord Chancellor Bacon : Gny »’«rt:es ; 
Charlei!, Prince of Walea ; Elisabeth, ElectreaB Palatine ; Blr 
‘R'alter Raleigh. 

Principal Dates : 

1608 . Aoc»‘F.‘ion of .Tf.nic‘ i. 

1 R 35 . finnpon’iVr Plot. 

1 € 07 . ronn»la1 ion of Virginia. 

1614 . Tlie AfMlc'l PfliiiainCTit. , „ , . , 

1618 . 2 Jcsin:.ing of tl.e Thirty Vr a»* Vi ar. Execution of Dnlcicb. 

1620 . Eimlinc of lilciiia Father'. 

1621 . Fi'll of Bi'^cn. 

1623 . ChnrlC'‘a voyage to r'Ta^hi^l. 

1625. IXath of .7anac« i. 


3 . .T.ime** SlPTvnrt- tlip .‘■on of Mary Qncen of .Spots, 
on^l tlio prcal-prcat-cronrlson of ITonry vii., liopan llic 
Tames I. as StPWTirt kinp.« in Enpland. The 

Kinir of rlinnpp from onr 3 ionf-p of hiiips to nnothor 
Bri^Lacd is not .1 prcat thinp in ilsolf. v^nt it. 'wns 
Ireland. thin-'rs had "i+^rod verr 

innch wltPii '•liiinp.*! 1. Micccedcfl J'.liznhcth. It* was for 
'one thinVvory important that Enpland and Scotland 
■were now mled liy the same ki«ig. V .Tames had been 

£'3 
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James 1 



King James z. 

(From a Fainting by F. wn Somcr, dated 1G21, In tlis Kutionol Fortmit Gallery.) 
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James vi. of Scotland from the time he "was a few 
months old. After he had been proclaimed King of 
England, he took iipon himself the title of King of 
Great Britain. This was but a first stex) towards 
further projects. Not content with the union of the 
crowns, James also wanted to unite the laws. Church, 
and Parliament of the two countries. But neither 
the English nor the Scots liked this, and it took a 
hundred years before a fuller union was brought 
about. And at the moment of James's accession the 
conquest of Ireland was completed. Tims James was 
no mere King of England, but king over all the three 
kingdoms. However, the union of the kingdoms was 
not as yet very thorough. The Irish in particnlar 
were bitterly hostile to the English. Hoping to make 
Ireland more like England, James established in Ulster, 
hitherto the wildest and most indexsendent part of 
Ireland, colonies of English and Scottish Protestants. 
This was the famous Plantation of which re- 

sulted in the setting up of a Protestant and English 
district, which still endures in the north-east of 
Ireland. 


2. New Englands began to spring up beyond the 
ocean. Attempts at colonies under Elizabeth had 
T^e berin- failed. But while James was on the throne 
EngUsh several English colonies were set up in the 
colonies in east of North America. The first of these 
America. Vi7’ffmia. This laud had already been 

given its name by Baleigh. It was in 1C07 ijermanently 
settled by the English. Even earlier than this a few 
Englisliiuen occupied the little island of Bai'bacloft in 
the ^Yest Indies. Both Tirginia and Barbados had 


warm climates, and their chief crojis wei’o tobacco in 
Virginia and sugar in Barbados. Finding it hard to 
get white men to work in the .sugar or tobacco fields, 
the planters gradually fell back on negro slaves. 

3. Other colonics were established more in the north. 
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The first of these was the little colony of Ncic Ply- 

mouth, set up in 1020 by a band of Puritan separai isfs, 

who found that James would give them no 

more freedom of worship than Elizabeth. 

The founders of this colony were called the 

• -wi ,, , . Enrland. 

Pilgrim Fathers, and the ship 111 which 

they sailed to their new homes was named the 

floicer. Before long these Puritan settler.-; had English 

neighbours, the most important of the new jirovinees 

being that of Massachvsclfs. of which Boston was the 

capital. These northern colonics were all called Xnr 

England. Thes’ differed verj" much from the. souihcrn 

colonics like Vii’ginia. The settlers were Piii-itan in 

religion, being for the most part Independents. They 

lived by farming their own little farms, by fishing, 

or by trading. Thej’ were more energetic, robust. 

and determined than the sonthernciv. "While in 

Virginia great jdanters ruled over many slaves, in 

New England there was more c(iuality and more 

liberty. England was so far off in those days that 

James could not prevent the colonies doing what they 

wished. After his death fresh colonies were gradually 

established, so that during the Stewart perioil nearly 

all the east coast of North America tvas planted with 

English settlers. There is no event so important in 

this period as was this first beginning of the Greater 

Britain which has since been extended over ncai'ly 

every region of the earth. It is due to the bravery and 

hardihood of these first colonists that the British tongue 

and race are nowadays scattei’ed all over the world, 

and not shut up, as was the case, even in Elizabeth’s 

time, in a few little islands in north-western Europe'. 

4. During these same years English trade grew apace, 
side by side with English colonisation. In _. „ 
1600 Elizabeth had issued a charter establish- India Cra- 
ing the East India Company. The shrewd 
and daring English merchants soon began to carry on 

K 
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The struggle 
between the 
Stewart 
kings and 
their Par- 
liaments. 


a great trade with India and the Far East. The 
impetus given by the great age of Elizabeth was 
gradually building up the modern England of com- 
merce, colonies, empire, and adventm*e. 

5. England also saw great changes during the reign 
of James I. The Tudor kings had been almost de- 
spotic rulers. Yet they had been popular, 
since England was well content to do what 
its kings told it to do. But since the 
great awakening under Elizabeth, English- 
men began to think and act for them- 
selves. They felt that they ought to have some- 
thing to say as to how the countrj’’ was to be 
governed, and thej»- grew suspicious of their kings. 

^The result was that there began a struggle between 
the StcAvart kings and their Parliaments. This 
contest of king and Parliament was the greatest 
feature of the Stewart periodji^ It went on from 
reign to reign. Sometimes king, sometimes Parlio/- 
ment, seemed to have conquered. One king, James’s 
sou, Charles i., lost his life, and a Eepublic was for a 
time set up. But before long Charles’s son, Charles ii., 
was welcomed back as .king. Yet the struggle of 
king and people still continued, and it was not iiutil 
Charles ii.’s brother, James ii., had been driven from 
the throne that the great contest was ended. And 
then it ceased because Parliament had beaten the 
king, and henceforth made itself the strongest thing 
in the English state. 

6. This struggle was hastened by the want of wisdom 
of the Stewart kings. James i. began badly enough. 

Character who never quite under- 

and policy of stood English habits. Ho wa s indeed clever, 
James I. -well read, and learned, a great writer of 
books, and the sayor of many shrewd sayings. But 
he was very fixed in all his ways, obstinate, conceited, 
lazy, and hesitating. He was fond of living in retire- 
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ment, and played a poor part when he came before his 
subjects, being shy. awkward, and nudigniiied. He 
admired Queen Elizabeth very much, and wanted to 
go on with her policy. But while Elizabeth always 
cared for her people, and strove to give them what 
was good for them, James thought mostly abotit him- 
self, and always seemed to imagine lhat if a thing 
were good for his subjects it would be bad for him- 
self. Englishmen could care little for such a king. 

7. The Puritans and Homan Catholics hafl both ex- 
pected that James would treat them better than 
Elizabeth had done, and were disappointed 

to find that he was as hard to them as the'puritan^ 
the queen. Thus it was that some of the 
fiercest Puritans fied over sea to America. But the 
mass of the Puritans did not want so much as 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Tliey did not wish to have 
separate churches and services of their own. But they 
did desire to alter the fashion of the English Church, 
and were very angry when James showed as much love 
of bishops and surplices as Elizabeth had done. They 
were numerous in the country and strong in Parlia- 
ment. Parliament grumbled all the more since it 
disagreed with James’s religious policy as well as 
with his way of ruling the state. 

8. The Homan Catholics were still worse oil. De- 
spairing of making their position better by fair means, 
a few hot-headed Catholics formed a plot 

to blow up king. Lords, and Commons, wdthc 
On 5th November 1005 the Qoiiwnona wgre Cattolics. 
to go to the House of Hords to see the Gunpowde 
king onen Padiamsot. The conspirators 
hired some cellars under the House of Jjords, and 
piled up gunpowoes them in order to destroy 
ki]^ and Parliament. This was called ~Hie~ Lrutv- 
%^der Plot. The most famous conspirator -w us Crtej/ 
FawJceSt daring soldier, who was chosen to fire the 
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powder. But before the otb November came the 
plot v'as discovered. Fawkes was taken prisoner 
in his cellar. Other conspirators tried to raise a 
revolt. No one, however, would join them, and they 
were soon taken and executed. Most of the Roman 
Catholics were innocent of anj” share in the plot, 
but many of them suffered severelj’’ from the rash act. 
The cruel laws against them were rigidly enforced, 
until men’s memory of the crime became dulled. 

9. James was A’ery good-natured, and was always 
giving his friends money, estates, and titles. This 
James I. weakness made him all the more dependent 

and his ou Parliament. But ho never quite saw 
Parliaments. i i m i • -n 

this, and while asking Parliaments con- 
stantly for money, he was always lecturing them on 
the wonderful dignity which belonged to a king, or 
telling them that, if he chose, ho might put an end 
to the power of Parliament altogether. The result 
was a long scries of petty disputes. One of James's 
Parliaments, that of 1014, only sat for a few weeks, 
and was then ended, or ciisso7iTd,by the king because 
it was so obstinately opiiosed to him. It did not so 
nuich as pass a single law. For this reason it was 
called the Addled Pai'liamcni. After this failure 
James did without a Parliament for over seven years. 

10. James's chief minister was Robert Cecil, Earl of 

Salisbury, the sou of the great Lord Burghley, and the 

, , ancestor of the Lord Salisbury who became 

T&ixics’s * 

favourites the first Prime Minister of Edward vii. 

ministers. Jaincs never trusted his ministers as 

Elizabeth had done. lie preferred to follow 

the advice of favourites, amusing and good-looking 

young men, who would do exactly as he told them, and 

never want to have their own way. The first of these 

favourites was a Scotchman named Robert Carr. But 

Carr fell into disgrace for liaving joined with his wife 

in plotting a cruel murder, and James would have no 
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more to say to him. His place -was taken bj-- George 
Villiers, a handsome, proud, and energetic young man, 
who soon quite won over the king’s heart. Villiers re- 
ceived great estates, and became Duke of Buckingham. 
He was the more powerful since he was as friendly 
with Charles, the Px'ince of Wales, as he was -with 



Tho First Dnke of Buckingham. 

(From a Painting hy G. Honthorst in the National Portrait Gallery. j 


the old king. Buckingham and Charles were much the 
same age, and had the same tastes and pursuits. James 
used to call Buckingham ‘ Steenie,’ and his son ‘ Baby 
Charles.’ Though Buckingham was not a bad man, 
his sudden rise i-ather timned his head. He became 
proud and overbeai-ing, and was very generally hated. 
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11. Wliile Buckingham Tvas all-i)OTrerfidj James 
seldom listened to the advice of his "wise Lord Chan- 
cellor, Baxion. Bacon was a great ■writer 
Bacon!^° ^ famous philosopher. He -u’as also 

a good lawyer and a far-sighted statesman. 
But he was too eager to get on and to make money. 
Tn 1621 a new Parliament, which was disgusted “with 



Sir Francis Bacon, Ivt. 

(From an Engravlnp by Simon Pass, In llio Print Boom oflbc British Mnscnm.) 

James, attacked the Lord Chancellor for receiving 
presents from those whoso suits lie was going to hear. 
After tlie fashion of Edward iii.'s days, the Commons 
impeached or accused Bacon before the Lords. He con- 
fessed his guilt, was convicted, and driven from office. 

12. .Tames r. was fond of ijoaec. As soon as ho became 
king lie ended the long war with Spain. Ho was a 
Protestant and the S^janiards were Catholics, but ho 
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thoiiglit that his foreign policy ought not to be influ- 
enced by religion. He therefore desired to be on good 
terms "with the Spaniards, though most j .g 

of his Protestant subjects hated Spain, alUance 
and could not understand why James Spain, 
should wish her friendship. But at last James 
proposed that his son Charles should be married 
to the daughter of the Spanish king. She was called 
the Infanta, a title given by the Spaniards to the 
daughters of their kings. Protestants in England were 
horrified at the prospect of their future king being 
married to a Roman Catholic. But there were so 
many difficulties in arranging the match that j'-ears 
passed away, and the negotiations seemed likely to 
last indefinitely. 

13. Early in James’s reign Sir Walter Raleigh, one of 
the most famous of the Elizabethan heroes, had become 
mixed up with a conspiracy, and had been 
condemned to death. But James had con- last voyage 
tented himself with shutting him up in .. 

the Tower. For years the bold soldier 
languished in imprisonment. Eager to be free, he 
made a proposal to James which led to his release. 
This was that he should be allowed to lead an expedi- 
tion up the river Orinoco, in South America, where he 
said that there were rich gold-mines, from which he 
could refill James’s empty purse. The king was de- 
lighted at this easy way of getting rich, and let 
Raleigh go, telling him, how’^ever, that he must on no 
account attack the Spaniards, or occupy lands belong- 
ing to the Spanish king. Unluckily, all that part of 
America was claimed by Spain, and Raleigh soon got 
into conflict with the Spaniards, who stopped him 
from going up the Orinoco. After this he was 
forced to return to England. He brought no gold, 
but he brought the prospect of a quarrel with Spain. 
James, however, was resolved not to break with the 
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Spanish, king. In 1618 lie ordered Raleigh to be put 
to death under the sentence passed fifteen years 
before. To most Englishmen James seemed to be a 
mean coward in thus abandoning Raleigh to the 
Spanish fury. 

14. James soon had other troubles to face. His 
daughter Elizabeth was married to a German Protes- 
The last tant prince called the Elector Palatine. In 
years of 1618 a war broke out in Germany between 
James I. Protestants and Catholics, called the 

Thirty Years' War, because it lasted all that time. 
Before long the Catholics drove Elizabeth and her 
husband from their dominions, and James was very 
anxious to have them restored. But he foolishly 
thought that the best way to get this done was by 
pressing on his Spanish alliance. However, the more 
eager James wg-s the less eager were the Spaniards. 
After years of waiting Charles grew impatient, and 
started off to Spain with his friend Buckingham in 
order to woo the Infanta in person. But at Madrid 
he soon found out that the Spaniards were fooling 
himself and his father, and that there Avas no chance 
of his getting a Spanish wife unless he gave the 
Catholics in England more liberty than any one was 
willing they should have. In a great rage Charles 
went home to England, and soon afterwards forced his 


father to go to war Avith the treacherous Spaniards. 
Before much was done, however, James I. died, in 1625. 
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Charles I., 1625-1649 

(Klarried Henrietta Maria of France) 

Principal Persons ; 

Tne Duke of Bnckingliam; Sir Jolm £liot; Arcliliisliop Laud; Jolm 

Hampden; Jolm Fym; Tliomas Wentworth, Bari of Strafford, 

Lord Falkland ; Edward Hyde ; the Earl of Easez ; Prince Bnpeit ; 

Oliver Cromwell; Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

Principal Dates : 

1625. Accession of Charles i. 

1628. Petition of Right. 

1629-16ft0. Charles rules without a Parliament. 

1637. The Ship-Money Judgment, and the Scottish Prayer 
Book. 

1640. The Long Parliament meets. 

1641. Irish Behellion. 

1642. The Civil War begins. Battle of Edgehill. 

1643. Battle of Newbury. 

1644. Battle of Marston Moor. 

1646. Battles of Naseby and Philiphaugh. 

1646. Charles surrenders. 

1648. Second Civil War. 

1649. Execution of Charles i. 

1 . The Prince of Wales now became Charles i. He 
was dignified, good-looking, grave, temperate, and 
religious. But he was neither wise nor charies l. 
clear-headed, and he was unable to under- 
stand any standpoint but his own. He and with his 
had much faith in himself, but little in bis 
people. He was not straightforward, and though 
obstinate, had great difficulty in making up his mind. 

k2 
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His friendship for Buckingham lorevented him from 
being trusted by his subjects. Moreover, he expected 
that Parliament, "which had alwa3^s shown great 
enmity to Spain, would give him plenty of money to 
fight her. But Charles's first two Parliaments hated 
Buckingham, and refused to grant Charles any taxes 
as long as he trusted to Buckingham’s advice. Charles 



King Charles i. 

(From ji raintiog hy Van Dyck.) 


would not give up his friend, and felt indignant that 
Parliament would not help him to carry on a war 
which it approved. He soon dissolved both Parlia- 
ments. It looked as if ho was going to fight his 
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Parliament as -well as the Spaniards. Bnt it was foolish 

for a king who had so little to attempt to do so mueh. 

2. Early in his reign Charles married Henrietta 

Maria, sister of Louis Xiii., King of France. The 

marriage ensured him French support Charles’s 

against the Spaniards, but it was not a quarrel 

, . , , „ with France, 

popular one since the queen was a Roman 

Catholic. But Charles so m is man aged things that 



Queen Henrietta Maria, Wife of Charles i. 
(From a Fainting hy Van Pyclc) 


before long he quarrelled with his brother-in-law, the 
French king, as well as with the King of Spain. He 
now had war with both Prance and Spain on his hands, 
and utterly failed in both. 
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3. Charles could not pay his way, so that in 1028 
he was forced to summon his third Parliament. Led 

The Petition ^ Cornish gentleman named Sir John 
of Right. °° Eliot, the Commons drew up a document 
called the Petition of Right. In this they 
required that Charles should never raise taxes or 
forced loans without the consent of Parliament, never 
rule his subjects by martial or military law, and 
never put any one into prison without lawful reason. 
After some hesitation Charles accepted the Petition. 
Parliament then gmuted him a large sum of mone3'’. 

4. Soon after this Buckingham was murdered. But 
the king’s policy remained the same, so that people 

saAv that the fault had alwaj's been with 
ofBnddtg- Charles rather than with the Duke. Parlia- 
cISriM'** “eut began to grumble afresh when it 
finaiVu^el lieard that, despite the Petition of Right, 

this Parlia- king was Still lev.ving some duties 
ment. Called tunnage and poundage^ for which he 
had never received a grant. Thej-- were 
still more angry with the sort of men to whom Charles 
gave bishoprics. Many of these belonged to a new 
party in the Church, called from their teacher, a 
Dutchman named Arminius, the A.rminian partj*, 
which was xory much opposed to the Puritans. ■VMien 
Parliament met again there was a stonnj- scene. 
Cliarlcs ordered the House of Commons to adjourn. 
But the Commons shut the door in the face of the 
king’s messenger. The Speaker, afraid of the king's 
wrath, got up from his chair and was about to end 
tlio sitting; but two members held him down in his 
seat, and forced him to allow the House to continue. 
Eliot carried through a resolution declaring that all 
who paid tunnage and poundage, and all who favoured 
the king’s Arminian waj' of thinking in religion, were 
enemies of the kingdom. Then the doors were opened 
and the king’s messenger let in. Parliament was dis • 
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solved, and Eliot nns Ihrovni into the Tower, where 
ho died of an illness brought about by the hanshne.^s 
of his iinprisoninent. 

5. For eleven years Chai’le.s ruled without a Parlia- 
ment. Ho at last made peace with France and Siiain, 
so that he had no longer so much ne(‘d of Charles mles 
heavy taxes as in previous year.«. Rut he ^rithouta 
continued to Icvj’ tunnage and poundage. 

and he revived various old-fashioned I’ichls of the 
crown, out of which he could make money. One of 
these was fthiji-moncy. Charles finite wi>ely wished 
to make the British navy strong cuf>ugh tf) protect 
his shores from invasion. But instead of cfilliug on 
Parliament to provide him with funds, he revived an 
ancient claim of the crown to require the diiTorent 
counties to build ships for the king, or to pay him 
money that he might get them made. John Hampden, 
a Buckinghamshire gentleman, refused to pay this 
tax. But in 1037 the judges decided that the king 
had a right to levy it. Hampden* s resistance to ship- 
money stirred up much opposition to Charles. 

6. Charles's chief adviser in church matters was 
WilUam Laud, Archbishop of Canterburj'. Laud was 
a very learned, hard-working, and energetic 

man, who really wished to make things ^e*Pu^tans. 
better in the Church. But he was narrow- 
minded and meddlesome, and was more opi)oscd to 
the Puritans than any of the earlier archbishoi^s. 
He was the leader of the Arminians, and thinking that 
the Puritans had no right to be inside the Church 
at all, he did his best to turn them out of it. He 
loved elaborate ritual and stately cei’emonies. One 
thing he did was to alter the position of the communion 
table. In the days of Edward vi., stone altars had 
been broken up and movable tables of wood set up 
in the middle of the chancels or eastern pai’ts of the 
churches. Laud ordered that these tables should be 
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placed at the east end of the church, and should be 
fenced off by rails from the approach of the people. He 
managed to get this order carried out ever3rv\'^here. 
and to this da3'' j'-ou can see in any English church the 
holy table set up altarudse in accordance "VN-ith Laud's 
•wish. The Puritans thought that Laud ■u'as no good 
Protestant, but a Roman Catholic in disguise. This 
was not the case, for Laud was as much opiDosed to the 



Archbishop Lnud. 


Pope as he was to the Puritans. He hold the views of 
the juodcru High Churchmen, wliilo tlic Puritans were 
more like Low Churchmen. Neither understood tlie 
otlior, and both wauled to make evcrj'body follow 
what thej’ themselves thought right. 

7. l^or the moment Laud had the upi^or hand. 
He could compel the Puritans to obey him by means 
of the JrigJi Commission Court and the Siar Chamber . 


The His:h 
Commis- 
sioner and 
the Star 
Chamber. 

Tudors. 


The High Commission Court, first set ui> bj- 
Elizabclh, was an ecclesiastical court in 
which the king cari’iod out that roj’al supro- 
maej’ which lie had inherited from the 
The Star Chamber, first established as we 


I 
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bare seen by HeniT vii., bad done good work in Tudor 
times in putting down turbulent and disorderly nobles. 
It now inflicted very cruel punishments on all who 
opposed the king and the archbishop. 

8. After Laud, Charles's chief adviser was Sir Tlwmaa 
Wentivoj'th, a Yorkshire gentleman, who had taken 
part in the attack on Buckingham, but had 
afterwards gone over to Charles and become ^ “eland. 
Governor of Ireland. He was a hard, able 

man, who disliked half measures. He ruled Ireland 
wisely and firmly, but roughly, and put down all 
opposition with an iron hand. Laud and W entworth 
were close friends, and called the system which they 
believed in ‘Thorough.’ They thought that Charles 
was weak in not carrying on things with such a high 
■hand as they did. 

9. Scotland gave Charles a great deal of trouble. 
James I. had brought back bishops to the Scotch 
Church, much to the disgust of the Presbyterians. 
Charles went further, and in 1637 ordered that the 
Scots should give up their own simple form of worship 
and use in their churches a Prayer Book, drawn up 
by Laud, and based upon the English The Scottish 
Prayer Book. All Scotland rose up in re- 

bell ion. The Scottish clergy refused to read National 
the new Prayer Book. They met together Covenant, 
in the general council of the Church of Scotland which 
was called the General Assembly, and declared that 
they would have neither bishops nor Prayer Book in 
their Presbyterian Church. They also drew up in 1638 
a document called the National Covenant, by which 
they pledged themselves to resist * Popery, Prelacy, and 
all superstition.’ 

10. Charles was helpless against the Scots. He had 
no troops and no means of enforcing his will on a whole 
nation. He strove to stir up the old ill-feeling be- 
tween the English and the Scots. On two occasions 
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ho managed to raise an army. TJie two wars wliich 
The Scots strove to wage against the Scots were 
called the Bishops* TT^a?’s, because in them 
Charles. Charles strove to restore Episcoiaacy in Scot- 
land. IBut he soon found that he had wasted 
his funds in collecting soldiers who would not fight. 
He was forced to make peace with the Scots and accept 
all that they had done. But he was not only beaten 
in Scotland. The Scots had shown the English how 
they might resist if they wished. And the cost of the 
campaigns liad reduced Charles to beggary. 

11. Charles recalled Wentworth from Ireland and 
made him Earl of Strafford and chief minister. But 

The meet- saw no way to get money except 

ingofthe calling Parliament together. This was 

™ of 1610, but Parliament 
j 1 . Charles nothing, unless he 

changed his way of ruling. Charles would not do this, 
and dissolved it. This Parliament sat so brief a. time 
tha.t it was called the Short Parliament. But in 
November 1610 Charles was forced to assemble another 
Parliament. This body lasted in a way for nearly 
twenty years, and was therefore called the Long 
Parliament. These twenty years witnessed more 
cliangcs than any other jjcriod of our history. 

12. Before the meeting of the Long Parliament Charles 
had done what he pleased. He was now powerless. Led 
The Long Hampden, the hero of the ship-monev 

sti’«Sgle, and by ,Tohu Pym, a wise and 
Charles l.’s eloquent squire of Somerset, the Commons 

K"ve?nm»t. the wJiole 

system of Charles’s government. They 
abolished the Star Chamber and the High Commission 
Courts. They declared that the decision of the .iudges 
m favour of .ship-money was bad law. They impeached 

Strafford and Laud, the chief ministers of CJiarlcs’s 
tyranny. 
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13. Laud's trial ^vas put off. laut Strafford was at 

once brought up before the Lords. However, it was 
soon found that it was very liard to prove him guilty 
of any legal offence. The Commons accused him of 
treason, but his crime was against the ^ 

country, and the only treason kno’.vn to str^ford!°* 
the law was treason against the king, whom 
Strafford had served but too well. Before long the 
Commons dropped the impeachment and drew up 
what was called a Bill of AUnimlcr. This was simply 
a new law enacting that the person mentioned in 
it should be slain. Henry vni. had found Acts of 
Attainder a convenient way of getting rid of his 
enemies. The Commons now fell back on one of 
the worst examples of the most violent of our kings. 
But they carried through their will. As a new law, 
the Bill had to pass through both the Lords and the 
Commons, and then to receive the roj'al assent. The 
two Houses willingly passed it, but Charles had pro- 
mised Strafford that not a hair of his head should 
be touched. Yet when it came to the point he 
thought more of himself than of his minister. After 
some hesitation he gave his consent, and Strafford 
was beheaded on To'\rer Hill. Four years afterwards 
the aged Laud suffered the same fate. 

14. In 1G41 a terrible rebellion broke out in Ireland. 
After Strafford’s iron hand had been withdrawn, the 
native Irish rose ajgainst the Protestant 
settlers, and revenged themselves for long RebeSon. 
oppression bj’ working all kinds of horrors. 

The story of the doings of the Catholic rebels was 
told with much exaggeration in England, and was 
used by the Puritans to blacken the cause of the 
king, who was married to a Catholic wife, and was 
thought too friendly to Catholics. 

15. Meanwhile fresh troubles were arising in England. 
The Long Parliament had been of one mind in destroy- 
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ing tlie royal despotism, but it began to break up into 
parties when the question arose how the Church was 
to bo managed in the future. One parts'-, headed by 
the tlioughtf ul and pious Lord Falkland, and a lawj’er 
named Edward Hyde, was content if the novelties 
The brought in bj*- Laud were abolished. But 

Branch^Bili. Miajorits' of the Commons followed Pym 
and Hampden in approving of what was 
called the Root and Rranch Rill, This was a scheme 
for abolishing bishojas and the Prayer Book, and 
making the English Church Presbs’-terian like the 
Church of Scotland. It was carried through the House 
of Commons bj'- a small majoritj-. 

16. Charles had now again a chance. If he could 

persuade the party of Hj^de and Falkland that he had 
The reallj' given uj) his old policy, he might 

Grand Re- easilj' have won back power as the upholder 
mens ranee, Church as established by Elizabeth. 

Angi’S'- that Charles was again getting dangerous, Pym 
and Hampden asked the Commons to pass what they 
called the Grand Remonstrance, a long document in 
which all the old grievances against him were once 
more brought forward. Hyde and Falkland objected 
to raking up these matters afresh. After a hot debate 
the Grand Hemonstranco was carried, but only by a 
majority of eleven. The once unanimous Commons 
were now nearl 3 '- evcnlj’- divided. 

17. Charles as usual 23roved his own worst enemy. 
He soon by his foolish acts proved up to the liilt the 
The Arrest doctrine of Pj’m and Hampden that the 

M^mbSr trusted. He went 

down to the House of Commons, and, 
accusing Pym and Hampden and throe of their 
friends of treason, strove to arrest them. But the 
five members had fled to the citj', and the only 
result of what was called the Arresi of ilic Fire 
Members was to increase the deep distrust felt for 
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the treacherous kin^. So hot was the feeling against 
him that Charles had. to run away from London. For 
a long time efforts were made 1.0 bring about a 
reconciliation, but the Commons insisted that Chai’les, 
if he came back, should only bo a nominal king, leav- 
ing all power in their hands. As many of those who 
had followed Hyde and Falkland, and all those who 
hated the Puritans, began to rally round tlie king, 
Charles thought he was still strong enough to refuse 
such bad terms. As king and Parliament could not 
agree, the only thing that remainerl was for the sword 
to decide which was the stronger. 

18. The Gi'cai Civil TTar, or the Great Rebellion, 
began in the summer of 1G42, and lasted for more than 
four years. It was not simply a fight be- 
tween king and Parliament. Such a struggle Reb^on^ 
would not have lasted so long or have been 

so nearly even. It was a contest between two nearly 
equal parties in the country, one of which was led by 
the king and the other by the majoi’ity of the House 
of Commons. But nearly half the Commons and more 
tha.n half of the Lords were on the king’s side, and 
neither the king’s friends nor his enemies differed very 
much as to their ideas of how the country was to be 
ruled. Perhaps the clearest dividing line between the 
two parties was on the question of religion. All who 
loved bishops and the Prayer Book were for the king. 
AH those thoroughgoing Puritans, who wanted to 
reform the Church root and branch, fought for the 
Parliament. The north and west of England and 
most of Wales were for the king. In London, the 
eastern and south-eastern counties, the majority was 
for the Parliament. The king’s friends were called 
Cavaliers, that is, horsemen, or gentlemen ; the Parlia- 
ment’s the RoundheadjS, because the Puritans cropped 
their hair short. But these were mere nicknames. 

19. In the early part of the struggle the king did 
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better than the Parliament. Charles began the vrav 
in the Midlands and marched south-wards towards 
London. Tlie JSavl of Essex, the Parliamentary 
general, tried to stop his way. This led to the first 
battle of the war at Edgchill, on the border of Oxford- 

The Battle ^^’'arwicksllire. Neither party 

ofEdffehili. gained a decided victoiy. But Essex re- 
treated during the night. This enabled 
Charles to march on to Oxford, which lie made his 
capital. The king then pushed on towards Loudon, 
but he was afraid to fight, and went back to Oxford. 

20 . In 101.3 Charles’s successes continued. His generals 
conquered the north and the west. Hampden was 

Gloucester ^ petty skirmish at ChaJgrox'c Field, 

Newbury, * about ten miles cast of Oxford, wliilc Pyni 
‘vvorn out with work and worry. But 
Essex was able to prevent Gloucesiev falling 
into tlio king’s hands, and secured liis way back to 
London by fighting the battle of Ecivhxivg, in which 
Ealkland iierishcd. So even were both jiarties tliat 
there seemed no early hope of ending the struggle. 
Accordingly the Parliament made a treaty' with the 
Scots called i,\\o Solemn Leagxie and Covenani, by which 
tlic Scots army was sent to their help in return for a 
promise to make the English Church Presbyterian.’ In 
10 M the Scots joined the Parliamentary army. Prince 
Rupert of the Rhine, the dashing son of Charles's sister 
Elizabeth, was sent by his uncle to stay their iirogress. 
The two armies fought the first decisive battle of the 
Avar at Marslon Moor, near York. R-uiiert's caA’alry 
nearly Avon the day, but a brilliant charge of the horse- 
men of the Puritan eastern counties under Oliver Croxn- 


’ This Solemn Lenpne and Covenant of 1013, a ireatv between 
e carefully rlislingnlsliod from llie. nui-clv 

Scotl.ish Nat loiial Covenant of 1038. Hut bot h document s ahned at 
thcestablislinient of Presbyterianism, the earlier one in Scotland, 
and the later one in England as Avcll. 
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well changed the fortune of war, and the Itos'alists 
were absolutely defeated. Yet even after this Charles 
won victories in the south over the slow-minded Essex. 

21. Moreover, a strong diversion in favour of the king 
was effected in Scotland by the gallant Marquis of 
Montrose’s Montrose. Finding that he could get few 
victories and to ffglit for Charles in the Lowlands, Mon- 

QCfCdu ^ 

trose inspired the fierce and warlike clans 
of the Highlands to take up arms for the monarchy. 
At the head of the Highlanders Montrose won a mar- 
vellous successiou of victories. But in 1645 ho ventured 
to invade southern Scotland, and was so badly de- 
feated at Philiphaugh that he fied to the Continent. 

22. Cromwell had shown himself the best soldier of 
the Parliament. A Huntingdonshire squire's son, lie was 
Cromwell descended from a Welsh nephew of Thomas 
and the New Cromwell, Henry viii.’s minister. He had 

® ® ‘ sat in Parliament, and when war broke out 
he won over the eastern counties to the Puritan cause. 
He was a thoroughly practical man, and he despised 
generals like Essex because thej’ did not know how to 
carry the war through successfully. He now iier- 
suaded Parliament to accept a scheme for reorgani.'sing 
the army called the New Model. By this the drill, pay, 
and discipline were very much improved, and the red 
coats, already worn by Cromwell's eastern counties’ 
men, were adopted as the uniform of the army. The 
red coats, worn by English soldiers till recently, show 
that Cromwell's New Model was the starting-point of 
the modern British army. Moreover, Parliament passed 
the Self-denying Ordinance by which all members of 
Parliament, whether Lords or Commoners, were forced 
to resign their posts in the army. This got rid of 
Essex and the other half-hearted generals. In their 
stead Sir Thomas Fairfax, a Yorkshire gentleman, 
beeamc commander-in-chief. But Cromwell, though 
a member of Parliament, was thought so necessary 
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that he was allowed to retain his ijosition in tlio armj’, 
and was made general of the horse. 

23. In 1G15 the New Model defeated Charles at Naschy. 
This was praetieally the end of the war, though for a 
long time tliere were seattered garrisons 
that held out for the king. In 1010 Charles 
was so hard pressed that he was foreed to 
surrender. He ehose to yield himself to 
the Scots rather than to the English since 
he thought that he could get better terms fi’om them. 
But the Scots, finding that he would not set iijs 


The Battle 
ofNaseby, 
and the 
defeat of 
the king. 



Soldier 'With ^^Inskct and Crulcli, about 1630. 


Pl’csbylcrianism in England, handed him over in dis- 
gust to the English and went liome. 

24. Even in liis captivity Cliai’lcs was still an im- 
portant person. Tlie Puritans liad now broken up 

Presbyterians parties, called Presbyipnan and 

and Indc- Indcjjcndcni, 'The chief dispute was about 
pendents form which the government of the 

Church was to take. The Independents disliked the 
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rigid and intolerant Presbyterian system of the 
Scots, and believed that there should be more I'e- 
ligious liberty, and that every Christian congregation 
should settle its own affairs. Parliament was mainly 
Presbyterian, but the Independents were stronger in 
the army. The result was a fierce contest between 
Parliament and the army, and each party tried to 
win the Icing to its side. But Chai’les, though he 
negotiated with both, remained true to neither. 

25. Before long the soldiers got the better of Parlia- 
ment. Parliament had appealed to the sword, and it 
was but natural that the soldier should have 
the last word over the statesman. In IGIS of\he'ln™^^ 
the friends of Parliament now took up arms 
against the army which it had created. The execution of 
struggle which ensued is sometimes called 
the Second Civil TFa?’. The Scots once more invaded 
England to help then* Presbyterian friends, and there 
was a Presbyterian rising in Essex and Kent. But 
Cromwell’s soldiers easily scattered their enemies, and 
marching back in triiunph to London, drove away all 
the Lords and Commonez's at Westminster who 
favoured the Presbyterian party. Charles had latterly 
leant to that side, and the fiei’ce Independent soldiers 
now denounced him as a traitor and a man of blood, 
who had caused the renewed fighting. The remnant of 
the Parliament, called the Rump, at the order of the 
soldiers set up a High Court of Justice to ti'y the king. 
Charles declared that this court had no right to try its 
king. Nevertheless it passed sentence of death upon 
him. On 30th Januai*y 1649 Charles was beheaded 
outside Whitehall Palace. He died so uoblj'' and 
piously that his incurable faults wea-e almost forgotten. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The Commonwealth and the Protectorate, 

1649-1660 

Principal Persons : 

OUver CromweU; Fairfax; Larljon; Louis XIV., Kine of France; 
Admiral Blake ; Richard Cromwell; General wnnir 

Principal Dates : 

1649. Iho Commonwealth proclaimed. Ireland conquered. 

1660. Battle of Dunbar. 

1661. Battle of Worcester, 

1663. Cromwell made Protector. 

1668. Death of Cromwell. 

1660. Restoration of Charles ii. 

1. Putting aside the claims of the son of tlie dead 

monarch, Charles, Prince of Wales, the Rnmji of the 
Proclamation Long Parliament resolved that henceforth 
wraRh*”™°°' should bo a Coinmomvcalih or 

Republic, ruled mthout a king or House 
of Lords. This made the House of Commons the only 
governing body. But no general election was held. 
Q.I 1 C R/Ump, which was less than a hundred strong, 
continued to act, though it in no sense rejircsented the 
)ieo]ile. At first there was some excuse for this, since, 
though England was quiet, Ireland and Scotland were 
at war against the new English Government. 

2. Since the rebellion of IGll Ireland had been 
in a ery disturbed state. As Charles’s cause lost 
ground, 3ns friends in Ireland made terms with the 
Roman Catholics, who were now the strongest party 
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in Ireland. The Puritans, ho-n-ever, hated Papists far 
more bitterly than Charles i. had done, and resolved 
to stamp out the Irish Catholics. In 1G49 
Cromwell took an army over the St. George's conquest of 
Channel. His strong, stern policy soon 
proved successful. The first town that resisted him 
was Drogheda. On capturing it he brutally slew all 
its defenders. Before long the back of the Irish resist- 
ance was broken. The Puritan Commonwealth was 
set up in Ireland, and the Catholics were kept down 
with a firm hand. To strengthen the Protestant 
party many of Cromwell's soldiers were settled on 
the lands forfeited by Irish Royalists or Catholics. 
31any of the native Irish were driven beyond the 
Shannon into Connaught. Henceforth Ireland was 
at peace, and ■udth peace came some sort of pro- 
sperity. But no prosperity would reconcile the Irish 
to Cromwell’s rule, which seemed to them more cruel 
and bigoted than even the government of Strafford. 

3. In Scotland, as in England, Presbyterians were 
now Royalists, and the Presbyterians still ruled Scot- 
land. At their request the Prince of "Wales Battles 
came to rule Scotland as Charles n. But the of Dunbarand 
Rump resolved to drive out Charles. Fair- Worcester, 
fax now gave up the chief command, and Cromwell 
took his place. In 1050 Cromwell invaded Scotland, and 
cleverly defeated the Presbyterian army at Dunbar. 
In 1651 Charles thought it best to invade England, 
where he hoped the Royalists would join him. But 
most Englishmen were weary of fighting, and had no 
mind to run the risks of a fresh civil war. The king 
got into the very heart of England, but he was joined 
by few new recruits. At Worcester Cromwell fell 
upon the Royalist army and scattered it with the 
utmost ease. He called this victory ‘ a crowning 
mercy.’ It meant the end of fighting, for by the 
defeat of the Scots all the three kingdoms were 
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brought imder the rule of the Bump. The King of 
Scots managed to reach Prance after all sorts of 
narrow escapes on the w.ay. 

4. These victories made Cromwell and his soldiers 
more powerful than ever. Thej'' now began to quarrel 
The expul- the Rump, which they had set up a 

Sion of the few years before. They said that the Bump 

ought to dissolve itself and let a real 
Parliament be elected. They complained that it had 



Oliver Cromwell. 

(From tlio Taint ing by Samuel Cooper at Sidney Susses College, Cambridge.) 

gone to war with the Butch, who, as brother Pro- 
testants, ought to have been kept friendly with 
Kngland. TJicy denounced the Kumii for greediness 
and jobbery. At last, in IGSSi Cromwell went down 
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TO the House of Commons, followed by a band of 
soldiers. He turned out the members, locked the 
door, and went home again. Xobndy was sorry at the 
fate of the Rump. Siill, with all iis faults, it was 
all that was left of the Pai*liament of England. And 
now the army had destroyed the Commons, as well as 
the Monarchy and the Lords. 

5. Cromwell could now do what he likerl. But he 
was anxious that England should not be controlled bj’ 
soldiers only, though he was not willing 

that she should choose freely how she Barebones’ 
was to bo ruled. His first idea was that 
the country ought to be governed by ‘the saints,' 
that is, by men of strong Puritan views. He there- 
fore gathered together a number of earnest Puritans 
to discuss with him what was to be done. This 
assemblj' is often called Barebones' Parliameni, from 
a fanatical Puritan named Barbon, who sat in it. 
But it was no real Parliament, since its members were 
not chosen bj* the people but by Cromwell. It was 
so crotchety and unpractical that Cromwell soon 
grew tired of it. Finally he persuaded it to separate. 

6. Cromwell and the officers now settled for them- 
selves how the country was to be ruled. Their scheme 
was contained in a paper called the Insirxi- crom^eii-s 
ment of Govcrnineni. By it Cromwell was rule as 
made Lord Pi’otector. This office made him Protector, 
chief ruler, so that he was very much like a king, 
though he had not the name of king. He was to be 
helped by a Parliament consisting of a House of 
Commons only. But earlier Parliaments had repre- 
sented England and Wales alone. In Cromwell’s 
Parliaments members also sat for Ireland and Scot- 
land, so that for a short time there was only one 
Parliament for every part of otir islands. But Crom- 
well’s plans did not work well. Hi a Parliaments 
quarrelled with him almost as much as the Parlia- 
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ments of Charles i. had quarrelled with the kiug. 
Cromwell was a firmer ruler than Charles, and 
treated his Parliaments more roughly than the king 
had dared to do. However, he was very anxious to 
seem to bo a constitutional ruler, and did not like to 
do without a Parliament. Yet in his next Parliament 
he allowed only his supporters to sit. This friendly 
Pai'liameut changed the system of government. 
Cromwell was made more like a king than ever. He 
was indeed olTered the title of king, but he refused it 
because his soldiers ha-ted the very name. At the 
same time a sox't of House of Lords was set up, 
called the Other House, consisting of life peers. In 
fact tlic old Constitution was very nearly brouglit 
back, with Cromwell instead of Charles as king. But 
the people who wished for the old Constitution also 
desired to bo ruled b 5 »' Charles's son, and Cromwell’s 
old friends were disgusted at their leader imitating so 
much of the ancient fashion. The result was that 
Cromwell nearly fell between two stools. But he was 
so active, bold, and able that his plan of government 
outlasted his life, though most people disliked it. 

7. Cromwell showed that he was as great a states- 
man as a general. He tried to settle the Church 


Cromwell’s 

Puritan 

Church. 


question by giving more toleration to 
diiTcrent ways of thinking than any 
earlier Government had permitted. This 


was a verj’ wise step, since there had always been 
great dilTcrcnccs of opinion on church matters since 


the Kcforniatioii, and it was only by the various 
bodies of Christians living iieaceably side by side 
that a real settlement could ever bo made. Crom- 


well allowed Puritans of every sort, Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists, to hold livings. He even 
]icrmittod the Jews, who, since Edward l.’s time, had 
no\ or been allowed to settle in England, to return 
to the country and to worship God after their own 
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frii-hioii. But lie ’.vould not snlTor Cliurehiaon to u?o 
liie Prayer Boole, or Bonian Catholics to hear Mass. 
This was not verj- consisTeut. nut he knew that the 
(.’hurch and the Catholic parties vishctl to bring bock 
diaries Stewart. So he was afraid to tolerate them. 
Cromwell also had many schemes for making people 
belter and more virtuous, but ho found it impossible 
to force Englishmen to be good by magistrates and 
soldiers. 

8. Cromwell's foreign policy was a gren.t success, 
lie joined Louis Xiv., the young King of Franco, in 
his war against Spain, whose power had Cromwell's 
been rapidl3'' declining since the daj's of foreign 
Philip II. Before long the Xew Model armj* P®***^!^* 
made itself as much feared on the Continent as it had 
been bj* the Cavaliers. With Cromwell's help Prance 
soon defeated S^Dain and became the chief nation in 
Europe. Thi’ough the Protectoi’’s wisdom England 
won back the great place she had held in the days of 
Elizabeth. Moreover, England now also distinguished 
herself on the sea. Admiral Blahe, who, in the days of 
the Rump, had fought vei’y bravely against the Dutch, 
now won brilliant victories over the Spaniards. Blake 
had fought against Charles i., but he cared more for 
England than for party. * It is not for us sailors,’ he 
said, *to mind state affairs but to keep foreigners 
from fooling us.' He was one of the greatest English 
sailors who have ever lived. In Cromwell’s days the 
island of Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards, and 
has ever since belonged to England. 

9. All these things show that Cromwell was one of 
the best and wisest rulers England ever had. But 
with all his greatness we must never forget 

that ho ruled by the sword and not with Cr^^°eU. 
the consent of the people. He was more 
of a despot than Charles I., but he was always 
eillcicnt and honest. Most Englishmen hated him 
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and his ways, and would have gladl3'‘ got rid of him. 
Yet they could not help admiring much that he did, 
especially as regards foreign affairs. But he early 
wore himself out, and in 1658 died. 

10. Richard Cromwell^ Oliver’s eldest son, was pro- 

claimed Lord Protector, son succeeding father just 
Richard they had been kings. He was an 

Cromweirs easj'"- going, w’^eak man, who would not 
failure. -work hard. In a few months the army, 
which never loved him as it had loved his father, 
drove him from power, and Bichard was quite content 
to go. But tlie armj'' did not Icnow what to do. Its 
different generals began quarrelling with each other. 
So helpless ■were the3'' that the3'‘ at last resolved to 
bring back the Rump of the Long Parliament to 
power. But the Bumi) was as narrow and foolish as 
ever, and was as little able as the army to govern 
wisel3'^. Everything seemed drifting into a hopeless 
muddle. 

11. Wise men began to see that the 01113’* wa3’* to set 

things straight was to bring back the old king and 
The Re- Constitution. The first to realise 

storation of this was General Mon 7 c, a silent, cautious 
Charles II. commander of the arm3’ that 

garrisoned Scotland. He marched "with his troops from 
Scotland to London, and said no ■word as to what 
he was going to do. But he saw that eveiy one ■was 
sick of the Rumj) and the arm3^ He therefore declared 
for a Free Parliament, that is, for a Parliament chosen 
freely b3’' the electors and not one in which onl3’* those 
wore allowed to sit who agreed with the Government. 
His action was welcomed with cxtraordinar3’ enthu- 
siasm. In tlio spring of 1000 the frecl3’* chosen Parlia- 
ment assembled. Its first step was to invite the son 
of Charles T. to come back to the throne of his 
ancestors. On 20th ]Ma3’^ 1060, his birthda.3’, Charles 11. 
entered London. This was called the Restoi'alion. 
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Kevor was there pucli rejoicmgr iu England. The rule 
of the prim saints and the stern soldiers was over. 
The Commonwealth had collap^eil like the Pro- 
tpctoi’ate. The king had come back to his own again. 
There was no great danger of the young king proving 
so tyrannical as liis father, since the good laws of the 
early sessions of the Long Parliament were still in force. 
Moreover, the Restoration was not only the Restora- 
tion of the old Monarchy ; it also meant the bringing 
back of the old Parliament, and before long it meant 
the bringing back of the old Church. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Charles II., 1660-1685 

(Married Catharine of Braganza) 

Principal Persons : 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon ; John Bnnyan ; William Penn ; 
Sir Christopher Wren ; Louis ; the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 

the Earl of Danby; Titus Oates; James, Duke of York; 
Princess Mary of York; William III. of Orange; Lord 
Hussell ; Algernon Sidney. 

Principal Dates: 

1660. Accession of Charles ii. 

1666. First Dutch War, and the Plague. 

1666. The Fire of London. 

1667. Fall of Clarendon. 

1670. Treaty of Dover. 

1672. Second Dutch War. 

1673. Rule of Danby begins. Test Act. 

1678. The Popish Plot, and the Fall of Danby. 

1679. Exclusion Bill brought in, and Habeas Corpus Act passed, 
1683. Bye House Plot. 

1686. Death of Charles ii. 

1 . After the Hestoratiou there still remaiued ninuy 
questions to be settled. But Parliament had the main 
share in determining these, and Parliament 
Restoration Was now thoroughly Royalist. All that 
Settlement been done under the Commonwealth 

was looked upon as haring no warrant in law. But 
a general pardon was given to all who had fought 
against Charles I. Prom this none were excepted 
save members of the High Court that had sentenced 

the king. Several of these were executed as traitors. 
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The bones of Orom^vell and other dead judges of the 
king "were dug up from their graves, and hung up on 
the common galloTVs. The Puritan army was broken 
up. However, a few regiments, both of horse and foot, 
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(From S& James s Falaca) 

were kept under arms to serve as a body-guard for the 
restored king. These make the starting-point of our 
modem army. Up to the Civil War there had been 
no standing army of regular soldiers in England. 
Ever since there has always been one, though at 
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lirst it -was very small. Tlie union bet-\veen England, 
Scotland, and Ireland vliicli Cromu'eH had set up 
was ignored, and Scotland and Ireland had again 
their own Parliaments. But in Scotland the Presbj-- 
tcriaus were badly treated, and bishops were brought 
back in the Church. In Ireland tlie chief difTercncc 
between the rule of the B.estoration and that of 
Cromwell was that the English lords of Ireland were 
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now Cavaliers a.nd not Puritans. But in tlicir eager- 
ness to give back the king’s Irish friends their pro- 
perty, tlio new governors of Ireland took away a great 
deal of land from the native Irish and granted it to 
Pj’otestants. 

2. TJio ISnglish Church was made what it had been 
before tho Kcbollion. The Ih'ayer Book and Bishops 
were restored. There was some talk of making the 
Church broader, so as to include some oP tho Pi’cs- 
byteriaus, but nothing came of it. Tho party which 
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now won the upper liand was. a few years after 
this, called the Hir)h Church party. But settlement 
many of the Puritans conformed to the of the 
Church. These afterwards grot the name 
of the Low Church party. However, a gj’eat number 
of Puritans were now permanently .sliut otit of 
the Church, and those who now ruled it took no 
pains to keep them in. All the Puritan clergy were 
required to read the Prayer Book, and if they would 
not do so thej* were turned out of their livings. 
Thej* were therefore forced to set up scparaio con- 
gregations of their own. These were now called Dis- 
senters, because they disagreed with the Church, and 
Separatists, because they separated from it. Some 
of these were Independents and Baptists, who had 
already been separatists under Charles i. Others 
were Presbyterians, who had long hoped to bring over 
the whole Church to their way of thinking. The Dis- 
senters were also called Nonconformists, a word which 
had once meant the discontented Puritan members of 
the Cliurch who refused to conform to its ceremonies. 
Xow, however, it meant just the same thing as Dis- 
senter or Separatist. But the Ohureh had not learned 
tolerance during its days of suffering. The Dissenters 
were not allowed to build chapels of their own or 
meet together for worship. Parliament, which before 
the Chdl "War had favoured the Puritans, was now 
against them. It passed a series of laws which made 
things hard for the Nonconformists, and especially 
for their ministers, who often spent many years in 
prison. The most gifted of the Dissenting preachers, 
John Bunyan, wrote his famous Pilgrim's Progress 
in Bedford Gaol, where he was shut up for more than 
twelve years. 

3. Charles n. carried on Cromwell’s foreign policy, 
and kept up the friendship between England and 
France. He married Catharine of Bragamsa, the sister 
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of the King of Portugal, the ally of France and the 
enemy of Spain. But Charles could not hold his own 
Charles II.’s Louis XIV. in the same firm way that 

foreign Cromwell had done. Moreover, the King 
po cy. France was now so powerful that Englisli- 

men began to be afraid of helping him to win more 
territory. So the French alliance became unxiopular. 

4. Charles was as careful to protect English commerce 
and colonies as Cromwell had been. During his reign 
our trade with India became very great, 
and the beginning of our Indian possessions 
was made. The little island of Bombay was 
given by the Portuguese to Charles as part 
of Queen Catharine's wedding-portion, and has ever 
since been English. The growth of our colonics and 
trade made us bad friends with the Dutch, the 
chief commercial nation of those days. England had 
alreitdy fought one war with the Dutcli on ques- 
tions of trade during the Commonwealth. In 1005 it 
began another. Both were mainly waged at sea, and 
were veiy closely contested, for the Dutch navy 
was very famous, and the Dutch were exceedingly 


Colonies 
and trade 
under the 
Restoration. 


stubborn fighters. On one occasion the Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Medway and burnt some of the shix)s in 
Chatham Dockyard. But the English also fought verj' 
well, and when peace was signed, the advantages were 
pretty equally balanced. In America England won 
the Dutch colony called New Amslerdam-f which filled 
up the gap between New England and Virginia. It 
was given to the king's brother, James, Duke of York, 


and took from him the name of New York. TJiis is the 
famous stale and city which are nowadays the greatest 
in the American Union. Other new colonics were set 
xiji. One, Carolina, took its name from Carolus, the 
Latin form of Charles’s name. Another, Pennsylvania^ 
was founded by William Penn, a member of a now 
sect called Qnakpi's, whoso members refused to take 
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oaths or to fight in the -wars, and lived very hard- 
working. thi’iftj’, and virtnon** lives. As time ■went 
on the English took away from tlie Dutch much of 
their trade. 

5. The chief adviser of Charles ii. wn-‘ Eihcard Hyde, 
the former friend of Falkland, who was now made 
Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor, clarendon 
He was an honourable but stiff and old- and 
fashioned man, and a strong upholder of the 
king and the Church. But Charles did not trust him 
overmuch. Though clever and shrewd beyond all the 
other Stewart kings, Charles bitterly disappointed 
those who had hoped great tilings from his return. 
He was lazy, selfish, exti*avagant, and pleasure-loving. 
Yet he was amusing, wittj', and good-natured, so that 
he never altogether lost his popularity. But he set a 
very bad example to his subjects, which many of them 
did not fail to follow. Grave men were disgusted at 
the bad government and wanton luxury of the court. 

C. There was soon a great deal of grumbling. Several 
misfortunes that beset the country increased the dis- 
content. Among such was "the Ch'eat Plague 
of London, which raged during the hot and the Fire 
summer of 1GG5. The disease proved terribly 
infectious, and swept away many thousands of people. 
Next year another calamity fell upon the capital. The 
Great Fire of Londoiv ravaged the City from end to 
end, burning do-wn many churches, including old St. 
Paul’s. But some good came from the fire, for the 
houses, when rebuilt, were made more solid and the 
streets wider. Then the City became more healthy and 
comfortable to live in. Fortunately there then lived a 
great architect named Sir Christopher Wreii. He 
rebuilt many of the churches in a very beautiful and 
elegant fashion. Wren was also the architect of the 
present St. Paul’s Cathedral. The style he chose was 
the classic or Italian style. But majestic as Wren’s 
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uew cathedral is, it could not altog-etlier make u^j for 
the loss of the old Gothic St. Paul’s, one of tlie finest 
churches in England, and full of memories of many- 
period s of lier history. 

7. In 1607 Clarendon -was driven from ijo-wcr. In his 
place a group of five politicians came into oflico. They 

The Cabal. **'*^*® called the Cabalj a name -which, 

curiously enough, can bo spelt out by their 
initials. The chief merits of the Cabal were that tliej- 



Old St. P.itirs, London. 

(Mainly bniltin llio Tlilrlccndt Century; destroyed l>y Fire, ICCG.) 


wished to bo more tolerant in religion and less friendly 
with Louis XTV. But they were greedy and selfish men, 
though one of them, Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shaf/pshiu']/, was extremely able. Before long they 
began to disagree, and this made Charles more bold 
to follow his own fancy. In 3070 the king sold himself 
to Louis XIV., making with him the secret Tvcctly of 
Dover, in which Charles promised to turn Catholic, and 
Louis promised to send French troops to liingland to 
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help him to put down any rebellion of his subjects. 
The only members of the Cabal who knew anything 
about this were two Roman Catholics. The rest were 
only told that the king had agreed to join France in 
fighting the Dutch, and that he was going to be more 
tolerant in religion. However, the secret soon leaked 
out, and men became very suspicious of Charles, and 
very jealous of the Catholics. 
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St. Paal's Cathedral, London. 

(Boat by Sir C. Wren between 1676 and 1710.) 

8. In 1072 Charles again went to war against the 
Dutch. But this war was very unpopular. The 
English forgot that the Dutch were their Dauby 
rivals in trade, and honoured them for re- 
sisting the French king. The Cabal broke up in 
confusion, and Shaftesbury at once became the leader 
of the Opposition. In 1078 the king made the 
Earl of Danby^ a Yorkshire nobleman, his chief 

L 2 
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minister. At home Danby followed in the lines of 
Clarendon, strengthened the Church and opposed 
toleration. He passed a law called the Tesi Act, which 
said that no one should hold ofiBce under the king, 
unless he took the Holy Communion according to the 
rites of the English Church. This was meant to 
exclude the Homan Catholics, and was therefore 
popular with nearly all Protestants. Danbj'’ soon 
made peace with the Dutch. He married the iirinccss 
Mary, elder daughter of the Duke of York, to 
TT xlliaiii III, of Orange, the StadlioZdcr, or chief rulci’, 
of the Dutch. This was a very popular match. As 
Charles and Catharine of Braganza had no children, 
and the Duke of York no son, Mary was, after her 
father and uncle, the king, the next heir to the thi*one. 
Though her father had turned Roman Catholic, Mary 
was a zealous Protestant. The young Prince of Orange, 
her cousin, was also a Protestant, and a bitter enemj’’ 
of Louis XIV. 

9. Dauby was much hampered by Charles, who con- 

tinued liis intrigues with Erance, while his minister 
Fall of opposed that country. Louis grew so dis- 

Danby. gustcd at this that he revealed the double 

dealing of king and minister to some of the 
English statesmen out of office. This increased the 
universal feeling of distrust. In 1078 Parliament 
threatened to impeach Danby, and soon drove him 
from power. 

10. It was easier to got rid of Dauby, since general 
alarm had been inspired by a story, which arose, in 
16 /S, of a Popish PJx}1; A needy and knavish clorg'\'Tiian 

. called Tiim Oai-es, who had been turned out 
Plot "tlio English Church for gross olTouces, 

went abroad and turned Homan Catholic. 
But he was such a rogue that the Catholics soon ex- 
pelled him from their Church also. Cartes now came 
home and pretended that ho had again become a good 
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Protestant, beinjr horrifu**! mi disfovcring that the 
P.'ipi.sts liad formed a plot .slay ClinrVc and make the 
Duke of Vork kinf.*. lie -was a’l unbln.shing: liar, hufi 
nearly everybody believed his tal*-. Ti** beeamo a erreat 
:nan. lived pamptnouf«ly. ami enjoyed a larj^e j)ensic)n. 
Otlier ropie.s saiv that. Oate-. Iiad t:'ken i:i) a ]):iyinp 
trade, and bettered his exaniph* by tellin:: fn'.sli lies 
about the imagined eon.spiraey. Soon all l-hipland "was 
in a .state of frenzied cxeitemeni. Innofont L'atliolies 


were .sent to the scaffold on the te.siimony of Oate.s 
and other informcr.s. Panic-sirieken Pi*otostaiii .iurie.s 
found them guilty witlnaii troubling overmueh about 
the evidence. 


11. Shaftesbury cleverly used the jianie for hi.s own 
purposes. He boastetl that he was the chaminon 
of Protestantism, and bvoupht forward a 
measure called the Exrl rntinn Jiill, which sion Bill .md 
imoposcd to deprive the Duke of 'i'ork Qor^c^AcU 
of the throne becau.se he was a Itoman 


Catholic. Between 1(570 and 10.^1 there wci‘e three .short 


Parliaments held, in all of whieli Shafle.sbury could do 
what he pleased with the House of Comnuins. One 
Act, which he persuaded Parliament to pass, was a very- 
wise measure. It was called the Jlahcna Corims Aci, 
and provided safeguards against i)coplo being im- 
prisoned without lawful reason. But the thing that 
chiefly interested Shaftesbury at this time was the 
Exclusion Bill, which the Commons passed more than 
once with enthusiasm. However, there was one man 
who kept his head, and that was Charles ii. Ho wa.s too 
wise to set himself against imblic oisinion, as liis father 
would have done. He did not wish, ns he said, to go 
on his travels again. He dissolved Parliaments, so as 
to prevent the Exclusion Bill being brought up to t>ho 
Lords. But by yielding for a time to Shaftesbui’y, 
he gave him, so to say, enough rope to hang him.«elf 
■with. Gradually, as the panic died away, Shaftesbury 
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lost ground. At last the House of Lords plucked up 
courage to reject tlie Exclusion Bill. 

12. As in 1(512, the nation •\vas no^v divided into two 

parties, the friends of Shaftesburj'- and the friends of 
Wh- A ^^hig. Tlie former were now called 

Totiis.^^ TF/iigrs and the latter Tories. Both were 

to begin with contemptuous nicknames. 
Whig is a Scottish word meaning sour milk, and was 
first given to the sour Presbj’terians of Scotland, some 
of whom were then in revolt. Tory is an Irish word 
moaning robber. Whigs were therefore rebels, and 
Tories brigands and Papists. But few people knew 
what the names originally meant, and soon both 
parties were so jaroud of these meaningless titles that 
the names AA hig and Tory have lasted ever since. 

13. For a time civil war seemed likely between Whigs 

and Tories. But the violence and factiousness of the 
The Tory Whigs overshot the mark. Jilost English- 
Sthe"’ determined there should be no 

flig-htof more revolutions, and they thought the 
Shaftcsbuiy. ppcyciting them was by back- 

ing up the natural heir lo the throne. The selfish 
wisdom of the king Jiclped on this state of feeling, 
and Charles deserves real credit for jfiaying the part 
of a constitutional king in these trying years. Before 
long there was a strong Tory reaction. Shaftesbury 
fled to Holland, and died there. Unluckily, the Tories 
now behaved as badly as the Whigs had done. 

14. In 1GS3 some of the Whigs, enraged at their 

defeat, formed a eonsiiiracy to murder the king. Prom 
The Rye ])laco where it was concocted, it was 

was 

dc.itiiof detected, and its discovery comi)lcted the 
Charles II. Qf AA'higs. The law courts were 

again misused to satisfy the vengeance of the con- 
querors. Two of the best of the W'^hig leaders were 
accused of having had a share in the plot. These were 
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Lord Bussell, son of the Earl of Bedford, and Algernon 
Sid 7 iey, an old republican of the Commonwealth time. 
The evidence against them was legally insufficient. 
Nevertheless, they were condemned and executed. 
But fear of the Whig plotters kept the Tories popular 
for the rest of Charles’s reign. The king himself 
seemed once more as well liked as in the days of the 
Restoration. But, in 1685, death suddenly cut him off. 
Just before the end he was received into the Roman 
Church. 



CHAPTER XXX 


James II., 1685-1688 

(Married (1) Anne Hyde ; (2) Mary oC Modena) 

Principal Persons : 

James, Duke of Monmouth ; Judge Jefflreys ; /orchbishop Bancroft. 
Principal Dates : 

1686. Succession of James, and Rebellion of Monmouth. 

1688. James driven from the throne. 

1. James of York novr became James ii. He was 
graver and more earnest than his brother, but 

Tames II ’s nearly so shrewd or so clear-sighted, 

character Though he had many faults, ho was honest 

accession Roman Catholic Church, 

and liad risked his tLrone rather than give 
up his faith. Despite his religion, ho had been made 
king by the loyalty of the English Churchmen. Since 
the execution of Cliarlcs I., the Churcli had made a 
soi’t of religion of lojmlty to the King. Her belief 
tha t it was God’s will that the next heir must in all 
cases succeed, liad defeated the Exclusion Bill, and 
Slow made James king. James had been very ideascd 
with the Churchmen’s trust in him. He told them 
that so long as they let him worshiii God after his own 
fashion, ho would uphold all the rights of the English 
Church. Accordingly he kept on his brother’s Tory 
mini.stcrs asid ruled by their advice. A Parliament 
which met was strongly Tory, and gave him a large 
revenue for li fc. Eor a few months everything went 
well. 

2DS 
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2. Unable to influence Parliament, tbe WMgs fell 
back on war. In 16 S 5 , James, Duke of 3 Ionmouth, 
an old whig ally of Shaftesbury, raised a 
revolt in the south-west of England. 

He was popular and brilliant, and soon 
gathered round him a large arm}' of miners and 
ploughmen. At their head he marched from Lyme, 
where he landed, to near Bristol. But the king’s 



James n. 

(From a Picture in the National Portrait Gallery.) 


troops fell upon him at Sedgemoor, near Bridg- 
water. In the last pitched battle fought on English 
soil, Monmouth was defeated. Taken prisoner soon 
after, as ho was hiding awaj', half-starved, in a ditch, 
he was soon beheaded. A terrible vengeance was 
wrought on his followers. Jejfregs, the cruellest of 
the judges, sent many hundreds to the scaffold. 
He did not try to be impartial, but condemned men 
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io dnatl) •\vi1ili l3rntal josts and sneers. assixes, 

■\vhicJi ]io in ilin AVnsI;, •were Ion/' j’enuinibered 

as the Jilontly A .ss/.rr-.s. TJie Ivinp apjjroved of Jeffreys* 
crnclties, a)id made Jiini J^>rd Cliancellor. His throne 
was now stron/'er than ever. 

3. .Tames now eha7i/ref] liis ])olicy. He was indi/'nant 
that men of liis own reli/rion conld hold 3 io ofifico i 7 i 
the sf.a1«*. He t7’icd fo /ret tlie Test Act 
7’eppaled. hojiin/r that it would be the f]7’st 
stcji towa7’ds winnin/r for the Catholics 
cqnal 7’i/rhts with the Pi’oteslants. J3nt 
Parlia7ncnt would nrjt lielp hi 7 n, believin/r 
that the Test Act was mo7’o tha7i ever ncccsfea 7 ’y with 
a T?o7iia7iist o77 the thro77e. Ja7nes a77gi’ily difc 7 Jiissed 
Parliament and his To7’y niinisters. He elai 7 ned that, 
thou/rh as ki77/r he could not I’cpcal a law, ho had 
what he called a Dispenawy Pov'er. which enabled 
him to stop the opei'atinn of a law in any i)a 7 ’(icular 


James 
attempts to 
restore 
Catholicism 
and arbi- 
trary rule. 


case, and a SvappnrJmfj Pover by which he could for 
a ti7ne suspend a law alto/rethci’. The judges decided 
that he had both these pnwci’s. and he at once began 
to use thetn very f7’eely. He gave posts in the at’my. 
the law. atid even i77 the Church to avoAved Potnati 
C atholics. He fo7’ccd 0xfo7’d nttd Caiiibi’idgc to admit 
Catholics to privileges that only laAvfully belonged to 
P7’otestant elet’gymen. He bittei’ly persecuted the 
Presbytei'ians in Scotland, and appointed a Po 7 nani‘st 
a^j I.i07’d-Licutenant of Tt’cland. whei’e he stt’ove to 
win to his side the oppressed Hish Catholic«. Hy 
such acts he made IVotestants A*eiy i77dignant. Hut 
Ja777es had been told by many Jmglish Churchmen that 
all good rhu7’ch777e7i wet’c bound In obey the king, 
and co77ld not I’aise their hands agaiur-t the Lord's 
Anoi77ted. Ho believed. the7’efo7’e, that ho was safe 
with the Chui’ch. but he AA'as soon 7777 deceived. 

4. There Avei'c not enough Homan Catholics to make 
a strong party, so James t7’ied tf) unite the Pi’otestanl 
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Dis-senters: with them on ih*'' "round that both liad 
ruffei-td from the rule of the Ciiuroh. lie issued in 
lf;SS a TJ''cl(n'afinn of hnhihjf iic“. in 'vliich he susiiended 
:dl the lav,-? tliat pi-cvcuted Calludi- 'i and -j-jjeDe. 
iNonL-niiorinist'^ from worsliipinnp: a^’ier ciarc.tion of 
their ovrn fashion. He ordered ihe Cinireh 
derpy to read iiis declaration in their citui-ches. Very 
feu- of them obeyed, anti seven bish(>]is. heatled by 
.\.rcbbishoii Sancroft of Caiilerbni-y. proir ■=te(l apainst 
the kinp's action. James .‘-oiipht it* pnni-h them, but 
the trial of Ihr .sercj? hiftliops oiitled in their acrpiillal. 
Every one rejoiced at their triumph. The I)i.‘!>pniers 
nearly all made common cause with the Church. 
James had folhuvcd in hi.s father's footsteps, and had 
sought to evade the law whicli he dared not break. 
Punishment came upon him more quickly than on 
his father. It was too late now for kings to itpset 
the law. 

5. James was an old man. and men had endured 
his rule because they thought that he would soon die, 
and that his daughter, the Princess of 
Orange, would then become a Protestant 
queen. But now a son, christened James, 
was born to the kijig. It was certain that the child 
would be brought up a Catholic, aud it seemed 
as if the line of Popish kings would go on for ever. 
This was more than the English could endure. A few 
"^VTiig aud Tory gentlemen met together and asked 
Msiry's linsband, William, Prince of Orange, to come 
over and save the liberties of England and the Pro- 
testant religion. William accepted the invitation, 
and landed on 5th Isovember at Brixham in Torhay, 
in Devonshire. A Dutch army came with him, but 
there was no need of foreign soldiers, even friendlj* 
ones. Every one deserted James. William maT ched 
straight to London and James fled to France. A Par- 
liament met and declared the throne vacant. It drew 
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up what was called the Declaration of Rights, in which 
it denounced James’s illegal ways. William and Mary 
accepted the declaration and were inrited to occupy 
the empty throne. They were to be joint sovereigns, 
since Mary had a nearer title than her husband, and 
was more English in lier ways. But all real power was 
to go to William. Early in 16S9 William and Mary 
accepted the throne. They were not the heirs by 
blood, but Mng and queen by Act of Parliament. 
Their accession marlcs the end of the long struggle of 
Idng and Parliament. Parliament, already half vic- 
torious on several occasions, now made the crown 
dejiendent on itself, and thus became the strongest 
thing in the state. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


William III. and Mary, 1689-1702 

Principal Persons : 

Sopbla, Bleetreas of Hanover; Graliam of Claverlionse, Visconnt 
Dnndee ; Macdonald of Glencoe ; Lonis ZIV. ; Philip V. , Tring- 
of Spain ; James, the Old Pretender. 

4 

Principal Dates: 

1689. Accession of William and Mary. Bill of Bights. Battle 

of Killiecrankie. 

1690. Battle of the Boyne. 

1692. Massacre of Glencoe. Battle of La Hongne. 

1694. Death of Mary. 

1697. Peace of Byswick. 

1701. Act of Settlement. 

1702. Death of William in. 

1. With the accession of William and Mary we reach 
the beginning of what may fairly be called the modern 
history of our country. Ever since that j^esultsof 
date Parliament has had supreme power the Revoiu- 
in England. Having made William and 

Mary king and queen, it passed several new laws to 
make it impossible for any future king to behave as 
James had done. The chief of these was the jBill of 
Rights ( 1689 ), based on the Declaration of Rights. It 
declared the Suspending Power illegal, and enacted 
that Roman Catholics should no longer be allowed to 
reign over England. 

2. The Revolution also put an end to the absolute 
ascendency of the Church. In 1689 Parliament passed 

SOS 
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a Toleration ylc/, giving the Protestant Dissenters 
liberty to ■\vorsliip in tlicir own. chapels. TJiis measure 
is vci’y important, since it put an end to the 
UonAct?*^*" long-continued cfTorts, which nearly every 
party had made since the Rcformalion, to 
insist upon all Englishinon worshipping God after the 
same fashion. After this the more tolerant law led 
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gradually to the spread of the spirit of toleration, and 
many of those, who were excluded from the benefits 
of the Toleration Act. won virtual liberty of woi’ship. 
Rut it took much more than another century before 
complete liberty of thought and worship were secured 
for all. 

3. Parli.'imcnt also took care to A-otc money to the 
king for one year only, so that from that day to this 
J’arliamcnt has liad to meet every year to grant 
suiiplics. A few years later, in 1701, J?arliamcnt passed 
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“tlie A.ct of Sebtlffinenty "wliidi arranged tliat if ’William 
and his sister-in-law Anne died without 
children, the throne should pass to the Pro- setUraL? 
testont descendants of Sophia, Electvess 
of Hanov&t', the only Protestant child of Elizabeth, 
Blectress Palatine, the daughter of James i. It is 
through this law that the present king holds his 
throne. 

4 . 'William was a hard-working and able man, who 
was glad to wield all the power left to the king by 
law. He still chose his ministers freely, 
and as he hated the notion of being king 
of a party, he tried to divide office be- 
tween the chief Whigs and Tories. But he 
gradually found tiiat this system would not work. 
The Whig and Tory ministers quarrelled fiercely 
with each other. Besides this, the majority of the 
House of Commons was sometimes Whig and some- 
times Tory, and alwaj’^s grumbled if the ministers 
were not of the same way of thinking as itself. As 
it had the power of the purse, it could make the king 
do what it liked by threatening to stop supplies. V^ery 
unwillingly, William was forced to choose as his 
ministers not the men he liked best, but the leaders 
of the party which the House of Commo ns preferred. 
His successors were not so clever as he, and were 
therefore more helpless. Bit by bit the system grew 
up whi^ still exists. The king’s ministers became 
his ministers in little more than name. The king still 
appoints the ministers, but he always has to choose 
such men as please the House of Commons. All the 
ministers are, therefore, more or less of the same w^ay 
''rf thinkmg. The chief of them form what is called 
the Cahvnet, that is, a small Council which settles all 
qi^stions too secret or difficult for Parliament to deal 
wijth properly. This is called Cahvnet Government 
and Party Government. 
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5. In tlie long-run tlie result of tlie Cabinet system 
was to take the control of government of tlie country 
How our a»d give it to tbe House of 

c!>°ns?Sition Even under it, however, the 

has grown king kept plenty of influence, and so did 
“P- the House of Lords. But on all really vital 

matters the Commons, through their power of the 
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purse, could make thoir will prevail over king and 
lords alike. "We must remember, however, that two 
hundred years ago the House of Commons was a 
very diilereut body from what it is now. Nowa- 
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days neai'ly every grown man and woman liave votes, 
so that the House of Commons really I’epresents the 
people. We therefore call the modern Constitution a 
denioorcuiyi or a government by the people. But 
almost up to Queen Victoria's time the • House of 
Commons was chosen by so few voters, that a few 
great landlords, many of them noblemen, largely 
decided who should be elected to it. The result was 
that for the one hundred and fifty yeai*s after 1089 our 
government was more of an aristocracy, or government 
by the nobles, than a democracj'' or monarchy. But 
the nobles ruled by controlling the House of Commons, 
and not by having seats in the House of Lords. 

6. The Revolution had important results in Ireland. 
The Roman Catholics there backed up James, long after 
he had been driven from England. At last TheRevolu- 
James himself went to Ireland with a French tion in 
army. The Irish Catholics had been very *’^*®°'** 
badly treated in previous days, but they now revenged 
themselves by behaving equally cruelly to the Irish 
Protestants. However, the Protestants made a noble 
stand against them, especially at Londondet'ry, where 
they endured a long siege, suffering terribly from 
hunger and bad food, rather than surrender. At last 
King William crossed bver to Ireland with an English 
army. In 1690 he defeated James at the Battle of the 
Boyne, and soon drove him from the country. The 
Catholics now showed the same heroism in resisting 
the enemy as their Protestant rivals had done 
before. lAvnericTz, the last Catholic stronghold to 
hold out, was captured only after a very severe siege. 
Protestant ascendency, as it was called, was now 
restored. The Catholics were treated worse than by 
Cromwell and Strafford. All power was taken from 
them, and the majority of them were reduced to abject 
poverty. Only Protestants had any share in ruling 
the land, and even they were strictly looked after by 
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the English. This state of things eontinnecl for nearly 
a hundred years. 

7. In Scotland the course of events was like that 
in England. The Scots had been much disgusted 
with the rule of Charles Ii. and James II. 
tion The extreme Presbyterians rose several 

Scotland. times in revolt. These were the men Avho 
were first called Whigs. But they were put down 
by force, and John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee, was set over a force of horse to keep them 
in order. In 1689 the Scots gladly deposed James 
and chose William and Mary as their rulers. They 
now at last got rid of Episcopacy and made the 
Scotch Church Presbyterian, as it has been ever since. 
Scotland was now ruled much more in agreement with 
Scottish ideas than it had been in Stewart times. 

8. Scotland had still many troubles to face. Dundee, 
after the fall of James il., had gone to the High- 
lands, w'here the Celtic tribes still lived a 
Kimecrankie „ picturesque, and disorderly life. 

Like Montrose forty -five years earliei, 
Dundee won over the clans to his side. A Highland 
army gathered round him to fight for King James, 
and marching on the Lowlands, won a battle at 
the pass of Killiecrankie. But Dundee was slain 
when leading the Highlanders to victory, and before 
long the clansmen went home. Great efforts were 
now made to pacify the Highlands. The chiefs were 
called upon to take oaths to William. One of them, 
Macdonald of Glencoe, neglected to do this. In 1692 a 
regiment of rival clansmen was taken to Glencoe, 
where the Macdonalds entertained them with High- 
land hospitality. Suddenly the soldiers fell upon the 
Macdonalds, and treacherously slew as many as they 
could lay hands on. This was the Massacre of Glencoe. 
William has been rightly blamed for it ; but the worst 
guilt falls rather on his Scottish ministers. 
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9. Foreign policy was greatly altered by the Revolu- 
tion. As long as the Stewarts were on the throne, 
England was too much divided at home to 

care much, and too weak to do much, in foreign 
politics. But William was, above all things, 
a European statesman. For nearly twenty years he 
had been doing his best to brealc down the power of 
Louis XIV. of France. He went to England because 
he hoped to use her strength against the French. He 
was not disappointed. Louis gave so much help to 
James that Englishmen cheerfully joined the war 
that now broke out against him. For nine 5 'ears 
William was constantly fighting the French. He 
himself commanded the armies of English, Dutch, 
Spaniards, and Austrians that combined against the 
French in the Netherlands. He was not at all suc- 
cessful in winning battles, but he had a wonderful 
power of keeping his army together after it had been 
beaten. His stubbornness made French progress very 
slow. At sea England did much better, winning in 
1692 a very complete victory over the French at the 
battle of La Hoiigue. At last peace was made in 1697 
at Bystoick. 

10. This was the first costly modem war fought by 
England, and William was not able to settle its 
expenses year by year. He was obliged 

to borrow money, and content himsplf National 
with paying interest upon it. This was 
the origin of our National Debt, which soon swelled 
up to an enormous amount. For William’s war with 
fi'rance was but the first of a series of struggles 
that lasted nearly one hundred and thirty years. As 
in the days of the Hundred Years’ War, it again 
seemed natural for English and French to be 
quarrelling. 

11. Queen Mary died in 1694, after which William 
reigned alone. As they had no children, thp next 
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heir •\vas Mary’s younger sister, Anne, Mary was 
a very bright, gracious, and popular lady. TOlliam, 
William III. ‘•'l^ough verj” able, was selfish, irritable, 
^coWtes ignorant of English ways, so that, 

though he did a great work for England, 
few Englishmen cared for him. His unpopularity 
gave the followers of his fatlier-in-law a chance 
of reviving his claims. They were called Jacobites 
from Jacobus, the Latin for James. They were 
favoured by many of the Tories and High Church- 
men who still believed in monarehs'- hy divine right, 
and dislilced William because he favoured the Whigs 
and the Low CJiurch. Plots and conspiracies were 
formed to bring back James and to depose or murder 
William, but none of them were successful. 

12. Before long William was again anxious to fight 
the French, for in 1700 Louis had won the throne of 
Spain for liis grandson Philip, and William thought 
that the union of Prance and Spain would make 
Louis more powerful than ever. But he could not 
persuade the English to go to war. However, in 

Death of James ii. died, and Louis xiv., who 

James II. had promised to acknowledge the Pro- 

and William testant succession, broke his word, and 
recognised his son as James in. This made 
Englishmen so angry that they allowed William to 
declare war. But a mishap to the king now suddenly 
changed the situation. AWien out riding, William’s 
horse stumbled against a mole-liill and throw liim. 
It was not a bad accident for a healthy man, but it 
proved fatal to ^Villiam, who had long been in 
wretched health. The J.Tcobitos hated him so bitterly 
that tjjoy used to drink the hcaltli of the ‘little 
gentleman in velvet,’ meaning the mole that had 
caused his death. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

Anne, 1702-1714 

(Maxried George of Denmark) 

Principal Persons : 

Duke and Dudieas of ISarlborough ; Philip V. of Spain ; the Aroh- 
dnke Charles ; Louis XIY. ; Harley ; Saint John, Lord Bolings 
broke ; Kirs. Masham ; Sophia, Eleotress of Hanover ; Newton. 

I 

Principal Dates : 

1702. Accession of Anne. 

1704. Battle of Blenheim and Capture of Gibraltar. 

1706. Battle of Bamillies. 

1707. Union >vith Scotland. 

1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 

1709. Battle of Malplaqnet. 

1710. Harley and Saint John form Tory ministry. 

1713. Peace of Utrecht. 

1714. Death of Queen Anne. 

1. Queen Anne was <a kind and good-natured lady, 
but narrow, obstinate, and dull. She was ruled by 
her friend the Duchess of Marlhorough, a Q„eenAnne 
cleverer woman than herself. The queen Mdldari- 
and duchess called each other ‘ Mrs. Morley ’ *’°”*“S^**- 
and *Mrs. Freeman,’ so that there might seem no 
difference of rank between them. Now the Duke of 
Marlborough was a great general and a shrewd 
statesman, and the one man in England who was wise 
enough to carry on the work of William m. He was 
cold-hearted, selfish and greedy, but hia private defects 
did not prevent him doing a great work for hia country. 
Through his wife Marlborough ruled the queen. He 

3U 




Queen Anne. 

(.\ftcr a rortr;.il l.y John Clostcraan in tbc Kational Portrait Gallery-.) 


histofl from 3702 to 3713. Its cause "was tiic establisli- 
TheWar of Gilt of Louis xiv.’s grandson, Philip v., 
SucS’-s?o? of Spain, when in 3700 the old 

line of king.s descended from Philip ii. had 
died out. All Europe had long been afraid of the 
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power of Prance, and felt that if Spain, which had 
hitherto been oppo.'«ed to France, joined with it, tJiat 
Louis XIV. would hold so stronp a position that the 
liberties of the rest of Europe would be in danger. 
Most powers, therefore, upheld against the French 
candidate the claims of the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, a son of the Ein]3cror. England, Austria, 
Holland, and many smaller states joined in what 
was called the Grand Alliance against France and 
Spain. 

3. Nothing great happened at first. If Marlborougli 
had had a free hand, he would have accomplished 
more, but the allies were jealous of each 
other, and very slow. Marlborough often borough's 
found it more difTieult to eoax and persuade victories, 
his friends than to beat the enemy. However, 
in 1701 the Freneh inarched through Bavaria, and 
threatened to invade Austria. I\Iarlborough was in 
the Netherlands, but he boldlj- led liis armies a maL'(‘h 
of many hundreds of miles from Holland to Bavaria, 
where he suddenly apjieared in time to save Austria. 
A great battle was now fought at JSlenhrini, where 
Marlborough won a complete victory. It was the 
first time that the French had been badly beaten since 
Louis XIV. liad become king. Parliament gave Marl- 
borough a large estate at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
where was built a magnificent palace, still called 
Blenheim House, in which his descendants still live. 
Marlborough gained other victories in the southern 
Netherlands, the country now called Belgium. The 
fii'st of these was HaniillieSj in I70G, which resulted 
in the French and Spaniards being driven out of the 
Netherlands. But they came back again, and Marl- 
borough had to win two more battles before he had 
thoroughly conquered that country. These were fought 
at Oudenarde in 1708, and at Mal/plaqiiet in 1709. 

4. In Spain the English and their allies were not 
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so successful. But one •vietor3’' gained by our fleet 
in tbe same year as the Battle of Blen< 
beim proved important. This "was tbe 
caiDture of tbe rock of Gibraltar^ in tbe 
south of Spain. It bas been Bnglisb ever since, and 
is verj’’ useful for us since it commands tbe narrow 
Straits of Gibraltar wbicb connect tbe Mediterranean 
■witb tbe Atlantic. 

5. Tbe war was long, bloody, and costly As years 



JBnttlc of Blenheim. 

(From jin Engraving after a Picture by La Guerre at Marlborough House.) 


went on, people in England began to wonder wlij- 
The Tories po^ce Was not made. Some said it did not 
oppose the much matter to England wlietbor a Freneb- 
man or an Austrian was king of Spain, 
and that it was useless going on fighting otlier people’s 
battles for over. TJio Tories gradually got quite 
tired of tlio war. In those daj's the Tories were 
opposed to England having muciA to do witb Eimopcan 
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affairs, and hated successful soldiers and standing 
armies, fearing lest a victorious general might 
become another OromwelL The Whigs, on the other 
hand, were in favour of a standing army, and believed 
that England ought to take a leading part in the 
politics of Europe. Marlborough had always been a 
Tory, but he now found his old friends would not 
support him heartily, and gradually went over to 
the Whigs. At last the ministry was entirely Whig. 
But the Whigs foolishly refused to make peace because 
they thought it was the interest of their party to 
go on fighting. This made many plain Englisbrnfin 
opposed to them. 

6. For some time the Whigs held power because of 
the queen’s fondness for Marlborough and his wife. 
But now Anne quarrelled with the duchess, 

whose violent ways had long been hard to 
bear. The queen found a newTory favourite 
named Mrs. Masliamt who was much more amiable 
and discreet than the once beloved Mrs. Freeman. 
In 1710 a new election returned a Tory majority to 
Parliament, and the queen gladly dismissed Marl- 
borough and the Whigs. A Tory Government was 
formed whose chiefs were Sarley, a hard-working 
plodder, and Saint John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, 
a very clever, amusing, and brilliant man, who wrote 
and spoke beautifully, but who looked upon politics 
as an exciting game, and had few serious convictions. 
This ministry remained in power for the rest of Anne’s 
life. 

7. The chief work of the Tory ministry was to Tng.Trft 
peace with France. This was quite right in itself, 
for France had been sufficiently beaten, 

though the allies had failed to drive Louis 3?U UK ht 
xry.’s grandson out of Spain. But the 
Tories were to blame for carrying on the war slackly 
and putting a dull Tory duke in command of our army 
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instcacl of Mai’lboroiigli. And it is possible that tlicy 
inigbt, if they had not been in such a liurry, have made 
much better terms with the Frencli. However, in 1713 
the Treaty of Utrecht was signed which ended the war. 
By it PJiilip was recognised as King of Spain. But tlic 
Spanish possessions in Italy and the Netherlands were 
handed over to the Archdiike Charles, who had already 



Dnkc of STnrlborongh (ir>.'iO-lT22). 

(After n rnlnting by Jnn W’yek In the Xntlon.il TortniU Gnllrrj'.) 


liccomc the Emperor Charles vi. England obtained, 
besides Gibraltar, several colonies of France and Spain, 
and very advantageous terms for her trade. In 1715 
Louis XIV. died, having outlived his greatne.'??. 

8. In Queen Anne's days the Union between England 
and Scotland was completed. Since 1C03 there had 
The Union l^ccn a single ruler of the two kingdoms, but 
with Scot- .Tames i.'s wish to unite the two countries 
land. thoroughly had only been carried out by 

Cromwell, whose work, based on force and not on 
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consent, lasted only a few years. But since the Revolu- 
tion things liad not gone Avcll. The Scots remained 
very jealous of England, and wore particularly angry 
that they were not allowed to take i3art in English 
trade. They therefore resolved to break the eon- 
neetion with England, and passed an Acf. of Security 
which said' that the person, who after Anne’s death 



Sarah Jennings, Duchess of j\Iarlhorough. 
(From n Fortialt in tlio National Portrait Caller}’.} 


succeeded to the English throne, was not to be 
allowed to bo King of Scots. This meant comiilete 
separation and constant war, as before 1C03, between 
the English and the Scots. This was a sad prospect, 
but the only other settlement of the question was 
a more complete union. Anne’s ministers now brought 
forward a scheme for unioii, and, though there was 
much prejudice on both sides, the Act of Union 

M 
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w'as passed in 1707. Tlie two Parliaments were 
joined into one, and henceforth. Scotch peers and 
commoners sat with their English brethren at West- 
minster. Free trade between the two countries was 
secured, and the Scots hencefortli had all the rights 
of Englishmen in trading with our colonies. But 
Scotland kept her own system of laws and her own 
Presb5'’terian Church. So even in union the smaller 
couutr3'’ retained those things in which she most 
differed from England. Though unpopular at first, 
this union on equal terms finally became a magnificent 
success. 

9. Anne’s health was fast breaking up, and it was 
known that the Electress of Hanover and her son were 


The last no friends of the Tories. Boliugbroke was 

years of a liot party man, and willing to do an3>' 

Queen Anne, .jjq keep liis fx'icnds in power. So he 

formed a plan for upsetting the Act of Settlement 
and bringing back the son of James li. to reign after 
Anne's death. Anne hated Sophia of Hanover, and 
would gladl3'' have seen her half-brother succeed her. 
Tlie real difficulty was that James— the Old Pretender 
as he was called — "was a Catholic, and few wished 
to have a Catholic king. Harle3'- became alarmed, 
quarrelled with Boliugbroke, and was turned out of 
office. Boliugbroke then hurried on liis ixrcparatious, 
but before lie was ready, Anne died. The old Electress 
Soiihia had died a few mouths earlier, but her son 
George, Elector of Hanover, was quickl3'’ proclaimed 
George I. 

10. During the Stewart period the iirogress that had 
begun with the great Elir.abethan revival sloadil3' con- 


The towns 
and com- 
mercial 
progress. 

the towns. 


tinned. Even the fierce fighting of the 
great Civil "War did ver3’ little to stop the 
growth of the countiy. Population in- 
creased slowl3’' but stcadil3’, espcciall3’ in 
Yet the 0UI3' rcall3' large town in those 
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days was Lomdont which, had perhaps nearly half-a- 
million inhabitants. The next were Bristol, the chief 
port, and Norwich, the cliief manufacturing town ; but 
neither of these had more than 80,000 people. The 
trading classes increased in numbers, wealth, and 
importance. Up to the end of the Tudor period, 
England had been almost entirely a country of farmers 
and graziers. It now became a commercial countiy as 
well. Our merchant-ships became more numerous, 
and our merchants more enterprising than those of 
any other land, and by the end of the seventeenth 
century the Dutch had lost their position of the 
greatest trading nation in Europe, and the English had 
taken their place. The Act of Union of 1707 enabled 
Scotland to enjoj'- the same commercial privileges as 
England, and at once the Scots fully shared with the 
English the work of increasing the wealth and re- 
sources of Great Britain. 

11. The results of this progress were seen in the 
increase of comforts and conveniences of everyday 
life. Food became more varied and attrac- social life in 
tive. About the time of Charles li. the use the Stewart 
of tea, coffee, and clwcolate began, and did P®”°*** 
something to reduce the amount of strong drink con- 
sumed by the English. In London and the chief 
towns coffee-houses grew up, where gentlemen met to 
gossip, talk politics, and hear the news of the day. 
There were plenty of amusements, chief among them 
being the Theatre. The Puritans disliked the stage, 
and under the Commonwealth the theatres wero shut 
up by order of the Government. They were reopened 
at the Bestoration, though the plays then written for 
them were much less stirring and noble tlm.Ti were 
those written in the days of Elizabeth and James i. 
Dress, which was simple enough for the poor, remained 
very rich for the upper classes, and indeed became so 
fantastic and strange that the graver Puritans were 
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liardly to be blamed for trjdiig to bring in a simpler 
style of garments. After tlie Restoration, tbe eiirious 



A Gcnficnian. A Gentlewoman. 

(Showing Costume nhont the Time of Chnrlcs i.) 


fashion arose of men shaving the liair off their head 
ami -wearing in its place hot, expensive, and nneom- 




A Coiinlryninn. A Count rj-wonian. 

(Showing Coslnmc of the Time of Charles i.) 


fort ablc -wigs. Even ladies -wore *pnffs’ of false liair, 
and set off their beauty by sticking little black pat-ches 










Conch of the l^nttcr Unlf of llic Scvtnlccnih Century. 

stopped the coaeh and robbed the i)as?ongers. Bnl the 
.‘’tage-coachos -were expensive, and itoor ijeojile liad 
either to walk or to travel in slow and jolting wagons. 

12. The French now had very great influeneo. on onr 
manners, tastes, and fashions, and every fine gentle- 
man thought that he ought to eojiy as 
mueh as he could the example sot by 
Louis XIV. As the spirit of the writers of 
the age of Elizabeth died away, our English option, 
writers began to look to Prance for models and 
examples. This was particularly the case after the 
Restoration. After the death of John Milioiit the 
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stern Puritan poet, wlio, in Ms blindness and old age, 
protested against the follies and ■vriekedness of the 
men of tbe Restoration, jDoeti’y became less important 
than jDrose. By tbe days of Queen Anne a new and 
more familiar style of prose-T^Titing grew up, wMcb 
was easier to understand and more like ordinary con- 
versation. More peo^Dle read, and more people wrote, 
but they did not think so closely or read so deeply as 
the scholars of an earlier age had done. Another 
feature of the time was the great growth of the 
studj’ of natural science, whose most famous English 
upholder was the Cambridge professor, Sir Isaac. 
Newton. 


Genealogical Table of the House of Hanover. 


George IV., 
1820-1830. 


James I. 

ElizaLeth, Electress Palatine. 

Sophia, m. Elector of Hanover. 

George I., 1714-1727. 

George n., 1727-1760. 

Frcderiolv, Prince of Wales. 

George HI., 1760-1820. 

William rv., Edward, Duke of Kent. 
1830-1837. I 


VictorLa, 

1837-igOL 

Edward Vn., 
1901-1910. 

George V., 1910 - 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


George L, 1714-1727 

^Im^rled Soxdila Dorothea of Celle) 
ndndpal PanooB : 

na Old irotender j tbeBexlofHfer! Hr Bobert VUpole. 
Prinidpil Bates: 

1T14. Aeoeenon of Geoige X. 

IflB. The JeooUte Reindt 
ina Septenalal Afltb 
1T80. Sonth Bern BabUeu 
ITSL Walpole Prime Mfnleter. 

ITIT. Daafh of Geoife x. 

1. George L was an elderly German who never even 
learned our language. He had been a good deqKxtio 
mler in Hanover, and he nnderetood foreign 
politiae. Bat he was heavy and Blow, and 
eager to get jdacee and pcmsionB for his ' 

German friende. He was made king be- 
oanee he was a Frotestant, and to ke^ 
ont the Pretender. Knowing that the Toriee had done 
their beet to deprive him at the throne, he drove 
t h em from ixiwer, and troeted only to Ihe Whigs. 
Bolingbroke, whoee greedinesB had mined hie canse, 
ran away to Pranoe, and it woe more tlmn fifty 
yean before the Tariee oome book to nffina. They 
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wei’G now as unpopular with the country as they 
were with the kings. • But foreign I’ulers could not 
exercise much power, as they knew so little what was 
going on. So under the new house the full elTccts of 
the Revolution of lOSS were worked out. Under the 



Gcoz^o I. 

{From n Picluro in the Xnllonnl Porlnilt Gallery : 
Painted after Sir G. Kneller.) 


long Wliig rule Cabinet and Party Goi'crnmcjit were 
llrinly established. 

2. In 1715 the Jacobites stirred uii a rebellion. In 
England it was a failure. A few fox-hunting squires 
The Jacobite Northumberland, and joining some 

revolt of insurgents from the Scottish Lowlands, 
marched southwards as far as Prcuion 
in Lancasliiro, where they surrendered after a poor 
attempt at fighting. A much more formidable in- 
surrection broke out in the Scottish Highlands. There 
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the chiefs of the clans were the only rulers of the 
remote mountain glens, whose simple populations spoke 
no tongue but Gaelic, and cared nothing for what was 
said or done at London or Edinburgh. The Celts of 
the Highlands were splendid swordsmen, and the fierce 
rush of a Hi ghlan d charge generally put to fiight the 
slow-moving, pig-tailed, and pipeclayed soldiers of the 
time. While the Lowland Scots and the English had 
no love for their Hanoverian Mng, man^’’ of the High- 
land chiefs were passionately devoted to the exiled 
Stewarts. Accordingly when, in 1715, the Earl of 
Mar raised the standard of James ni., the clansmen 
fiocked to his camp. Had Mar been a clever man he 
might have done great things. But he dawdled idly 
at Perth while re^lar soldieis were hurried up from 
the south. When it was too late he advanced, and 
won a doubtful victory at Sheriffmuir. But no High- 
land army could keep long together, and many of the 
clansmen went home. At last the Pretender himself 
came to Scotland, but he was dull, shy, and melancholy, 
and had neither courage to lead nor enthusiasm to stir 
men’s hearts. The disgusted ai*my slowly melted away, 
and the Pretender quickly went back to Prance. The 
chief result of the ’15^ as it was called, was to show 
the strength of the House of Hanover. 

3. A further small consequence of the Jacobite 
rising was the passing, in 1716, of an Act called the 
Septennial Act, which permitted Parlia- 

ments to last for seven years. Since Septennial 
William ra.’s time Parliaments had only 
been allbwed to sit for three years, but it was felt 
unwise to have an election during the rebellion, and 
so the length of Parliament was increased. This Act is 
worth remembering since it remained the law till 1911. 

4. Since the Revolution British trade had increased 
wonderfully. The years after the Peace of Utrecht 
were a time of great prosperity, and many people 

M 2 
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made so mucli moiiej'^ tliat they did not know what to 
do with it. They were therefore anxious to find invest- 

The South ^ which they could put their savings 

Sea Bubble, safely and draw large interest from them. 

Now a new company was started called 
the South Sea Companqi^ which was given such rights 
of trading with the Spanish colonies in South America 
as had been given to England in tlie Treaty of Utrecht. 
It was a sound company, but iDcople imagined that 
it would make mucli greater profits than it possibly 
could. Thes'- therefore oiTered enormous larices for a 
share in it, sometimes giving £1000 for a share that 
at first had only been worth £100. Finding how foolish 
many people were, rogues started companies that were 
merely traps for the imwary. Y et for a time investors 
were found rcad 3 '' to put their money into auj'thing. 
But this could not go on for over. Some of the worst 
comiiauics failed, and their collapse caused general 
alarm. Evciy one was now as eager to sell as he had 
been to buy. But the value of shares, oven in sound 
coinjianics, came down with a run when there were 
plentj' of sellers but no buj’-ers. The result was a 
general panic. Mauj'- people lost all their monej^, and 
the country Avas plunged into deep distress. The* 5 'o 7 ^/ 7 i 
Sea Bubble, as it Avas csilled, had been bloAA'n out so big 
that it had burst. This happened in 1720. 

5. The losoi's now found that some of the ministers 
had been bribed bj’- the South Sea Company, and raised 
Walpole's an outerj'^ against them. Luckiljr there Avas 
ministry. Whig statesman named Sir Bobej^t 

Walxtolc, AA’ho a fcAv years before had quarrelled AA-ith 
the other ministers and gone out of office. Walpole 
was kiioAA’n to haA'o the best head for figures of any in 
the couutrj', and it was felt that if anj'body eould 
restore credit it AA'as he. Accordiuglj-, in 1721, the 
GoA’crnmcnt Avas changed, and Walpole AA*as made 
the head of a ncAV ministiy. po avcII did he do 
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his work, that he remained in place for more than 
twenty years. However, in 1727, George i. died when 
on a visit to Hanover. ' He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, George ii., with, whom he had long quai*- 
relled fiercely. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


George II., 1727-1760 

(Married Caroline o£ Anspach). 

Principal Persons ; 

Frederick, Prince of Wales ; Sir Robert Walpole ; the Empress 
Maria Theresa ; Frederick the Great, King' of Prussia ; Charles 
Edward, the Young Pretender; the Duke of Cumberland; 
Henry Pelham; Thomas Pelham, Duke of Newcastle; William 
Pitt; John Wesley ; Admiral Byng ; General Wolfe; Robert 
Clive. 


Principal Dates: 

1727. Accession of George ii. 

1738. Beginning of the Methodist Iklovemcut. 

1739. War with Spain. 

1742. Fall of Waliiole. 

1740-1748. War of the Austrian Succession. 

1743. Battle of Dcttingcn. 

1746. Battle of Fontenoy. 

1746-1746. The last Jacobite Revolt. 

1761 Death of ITcnry Pelham. 

1756*1763. The Seven Tears’ War. 

1767, Battle of Plassey. 

1769. Capture of Quebec. 

1760. Death of George ii. 


1. George ii. -was a fussy, liot-tcmpcrcd man, a 
slircwd judge of cliai’nctcr, and a bravo soldier. He 
■was small-minded and moan, but true to liis 
fi’icnds, and devoted to liis clever -wife, 
Caroline of Anspach. He bad long disliked 
Walpole, but by her advice be kept bim in office. 
Thougb a. t, borough German, George talked lilnglish 
fairly, and took more interest in bis kingdom than 


George II 
and his 
family. 
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liis fatliei*. After tlie fasliiou of liis liouse Jie was ou. 
bad terms with bis son Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

2. Walpole was still tbe leading statesman. He was 
very prudent and careful. He managed business very 
well, and was particularly successful in WalpoIe 
finance. He was anxious tbat the ministers Prime 
should all be of the same way of thinking, Minister, 
and naturally thought that his own way was the best. 
He kept severe discipline among those who held 



George n. 

(After a Portrait by T. Hudson in Iho National Portrait Gallciy.) 


places under him, and drove out of oifice all who 
would not agree with him. He was the first English 
minister who was called Prime Minister, Before 
his days the king had taken the chair at cabinets, 
but it was no use George I. doing so, since he could 
not understand what was going on. No later king 
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ever attended ministers’ meetings, so somebody ■n’as 
wanted to talce tbe cbief place. W alpole was o nl y 
too glad to have as much iDower as he could, and 
it was found so convenient to have one minister 
superior to the rest that ever since there has always 
been a Prime Minister. 

3. Walpole knew that many membei's of Parliament 

would not support him unless they were bribed, 
Walpole’s took good care that they should get 

home the money or the x^lfices that they wanted. 

He also understood how to manage elec- 
tions, and was not scrupulous as to how he conducted 
them so long as he could get his man in. By such 
devices he kept the House of Commons under con- 
trol. But ho used power as he thought would Tbe 
best for liis countiT. Above all, he loved peace. Ho 
kept peace between parties at home, and made the 
people so prosperous that they grew quite contented 
with the Hanoverian kings. Walpole disliked grand 
plans and new laws. His motto was, ‘ Let sleeping 
dogs lie.’ 

4. There were several wars in Europe while Wal- 

pole was minister, but he managed to keep England 
Walpole’s them. In ^ one year of war lie 

foreign boasted that though ten thousand men had 

been slain in battle, there was not one 
Englishman among them. He was the only states- 
man in those days who kept frieudl}^ with Prance. 
But ill 1739 ho was forced into declai’ing war with 
Spain by the clamour of the merchants who wished to 
force the Spaniards to give them more chances of trade 
with Siianish America. But ho took little x^nius to 
carry it out actively. Ho was deuounced for his slaek 
ness, and in 1742 was driven from office. 

5. Before the fall of Walpole a war had broken 
out called the TT’o?' of the Jlusii'ian Succession. It 
began in 1740, when the Emiicror Charles VI. died. 
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leaving no son. The old cinpei’or lind -w.-nited his 

daxiglilor JTaria 77icrrsa to sneeccd him to nil his 

dominions. Hut sovc'rnl poxvers thought The War of 

That the accession of a helplt*.«s girl g.'ivo thcAHsiri.m 
, p . 1* Succession, 

them a good ehance of .stealing some 

of the Austrian territories. Kranee and Sjiain Tve.ro 

among the.so, and so Tvas a rising new state in North 

Germany named PnisHut, now ruled hy it.s famous 

k'lnp, FrctJcricJcIhc (ireni. Kngland symiiathised with 

^laria Thoressa, and after Walpole’s fall rlid a goorl deal 

to help her. The re.'^ult was that our war with .S]iain 

liceame mixed nji with this war about her inheril- 

nneo. In I7-l-‘l George him.^elf led the Hritish army to 

victory at DoHmurn in Germany. It was tin* last 

battle in which aii English king him.^elf took the field. 

But in 1715 the French won a hard-fought battle at 

Fonlcnoy in the Netherlands over George’s second 

.sou, the Duhc of CumhrrUmtJ. The i.‘;suo was long 

doubtful, but at la.st victory was secured by the fierce 

charge of a bi’igadc of exiled Irish Catholics, forced by 

the cruel policy of England to take the pay of France. 

Peace was made in 171S. 

6. This war revived the hopes of the .Tacobites. 
Franco once more favoured their cause, and James, 
the Old Pretender, .though still alive, was The Jacobite 
now thrown into the .•shade by his son revolt of 
Charles Fdivarfl, called by his friends the 
Prince of Walc.'s, and by most Englishmen the Votuig 
Pretender. Charles Edward was much bettor able to 
arouse enthusiasm than his father. He was handsome, 
gracious, and enterprising, though ho lacked more 
solid qualities. He was too eager to wait until the 
French gave liiin help, and in 17-15 landed with a few 
companions in the Western Highlands, and called upon 
the clans to follow him. The Highlanders loyally 
responded to his appeal. He marched straight to the 
Lowlands and took up his quarters in Edinburgh. 
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Few Scots raised a hand against Mm, since, tliougli 
tliey cared little for a Popish prince, they hated the 
Union, and -were indiiferent to the House of Hanover. 
Bloreover, most of the regular British army ■was fight- 
ing the French in the Netherlands. However, a force 
was hastily collected and sent against the bold Pre- 
tender. Charles marched with his Highlanders to 
Presion 2 oanSi not far from where Somerset had won 
the Battle of Pinkie. The clansmen drew their broad- 
swords, and rushed amidst the droning of bagi^ipes 
and fierce Gaelic battle-cries upon George's soldiers, 
who fled in a disgraceful panic. 

7. Charles now invaded England, hoping that the 
Jacobites would rally to him. He marched through 

Cumberland, Lancashire, and Dcrbvshiro. 

Thr* fnar/*li * 

to Derby. passed along, the iieople stared at 

him and his barefooted, kilted High- 
landers, but did nothing either for him or against 
him. In Manchester a few Lancashire Catholics 
formed a small regiment on his behalf. But these 
were the only I’ecruits ho got south of the Border. 
At Derby Charles lost heart. He turned backwards 
when not much more than a hundred miles from 
Loudon, and retreated safely to Scotland. Then 
the Bi’ilish troops fell upon the footsore and weary 
Highlanders at FalJcirJc, but got beaten for their 
pains. 

8. The Duke of Cumberland now took up the com- 
mand, and Charles fled northwards before him. In 

17-lC was fought at Cidlodni j1/oor, near 
of C»moden. Inverness, the last real battle on British 
soil. Experience had taught the regulars 
how to wilhstand the Highland charge. The infantry 
fixed their bayonets and reserved their fire until 
the Highlanders were close up to them. Then they 
poured in deadly volleys. The clansmen still fought 
desperately, but were xitlcrlj' beaten. This was the 
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end of tlie last Jacobite revolt— the revolt of the ^5. 
Cumberland behaved so brutally that he won the 
name of ‘Butcher.’ Charles Edward escaped to the 
Continent after strange adventures. He had better 
have died on the field, for he afterwards became 
a drunkard and lost all influence. With him ended 
the unfortunate House of Stewart. The Govern- 
ment broke up tlie clan system in the Highlands. 
Before long the most desolate parts of northern Scot- 
land were made as peaceable as Lothian or Middlesex. 
Some of the fiercer spirits were enlisted in new High- 
land regiments which have done such inagiiiflcent 
service ever since to the British Empire. One cannot 
help feeling sorry for the fate of the Highlanders, and 
Britain lost much that was poetical and iiicturesque 
when their disorderly freedom was abolished. But it 
had to go. 

9. During the war the brothers Pelham became 
chief ministers. The elder, Thomas Pelham, Duke 

The Pelham Neweastlc, was a foolish, fussy, in- 
ministry.^™ competent man, whose only claims to be 

a minister wore his duchy, his skill in 
managing men, and his cunning in intrigue. The 
younger brother, Henry Pelham, who was Prime 
Minister, was much abler than the duke, and was 
nearly as good a business man as Walpole. So long as 
ho lived, the strife of parties was once more hushed. 
When ho died in 1751, the old king prophesied that ho 
would have no more j)eace. 

10. The age itself was as dull as wore the Pelhams. 

Mon prided themselves on their reasonableness, their 
The A c of sense, their kindness, and their free- 

Rcason. doin from oxcitomoiit. The time was very 

prosperous. Trade was increasing, and 
Britain had now become the greatest commercial 
nation in the world. Her ships were on every sea, and 
her morcliants and tradesmen were piling up groat 
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fortunes. As •u^ealtli grew, people lived more comfort- 
ably, and were mucb less quai’X’elsome, bigoted, and 
narrow-minded tbau tbey bad been fifty j’^ears earlier. 
Men were proud of tbeir reasonableness and freedom 
from prejudice. On tbis account tbe eighteenth 
century is often called tbe A.ge of Reason. Men now 
thought enthusiasm an evil thing, and had lost their 
faith in great ideals. The best statesmen were clear- 
headed, commonplace men of business. The chief 
teachers of religion were equally prosaic and uninspir- 
ing. But in contrast to these, two great Englishmen 
strove with all their might to turn their countrymen’s 
minds to higher things. These were William Pitt, the 
loftiest of eighteenth -centui'y statesmen, and John 
Wesley, the founder of the Methodist movement. 

11. Pitt began his public life as one of the opposition 
to Walpole. He did not belong to one of the great 
Whig families, and he was never good at 
business or skilful in wirepulling. But he ' ‘ • 

spoke with wondei’ful eloquence, and was high-minded, 
pure, and noble. He was a thorough patriot, and 
trusted the people rather than the scheming politicians 
of Parliament. He had not much power over the 
House of Commons, but the English people believed 
in him and loved him, calling him the Great Commoner. 
He took office under Henry Pelham, but on the Prime 
Minister’s death in 1751 quarrelled with Newcastle, and 
went into opposition. A very confused period now 
followed. Newcastle was the exact opposite of Pitt in 
every way, and Pitt looked with great scorn on his 
bribes and his jobbery. But Newcastle was so narrow 
and greedy that he could not keep long in office. Pitt 
then tried his hand, but failed, because he had not 
sufficient support in Parliament. A new war was now 
breaking out, and it was necessary for England to have 
a strong Government. It was at last arranged, in 1757, 
that Pitt and Newcastle should be joint-ministers. Pitt 
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gave tlie nation faith, and courage, and. carried on tlie 
war. Newcastle transacted the daily business, and 
managed all the bribery. TJiis ministry remained in 
office for the rest of George ii.’s life, and no Govern- 
ment in all our history has ever done greater things. 

12. Wesley did for religion what Pitt did for politics. 
Both Churchmen and Dissenters liad become easy-going 
John Wesley indifferent. And outside their influence 

■ great masses of the people sunk in 

Ignorance and vice. Wesley was a clergy- 
man of the Church of Buglaud who set up, first at 
Oxford and afterwards in London and all over the 
country, little societies devoted to works of iiiet-y 
and charity. The members of these bodies lived 
such regular and methodical lives that they were 
nicknamed the ^FeihodiffiSf and soon began to call 
themselves by that name. It was in 373S that 
Weslej” first began his work on a large scale. 3<’or 
many years he had no notion of separating himself 
from the Church. But he gradually drifted apart from 
it, partly because it looked coldly on the fervour of the 
Methodists, and partly because Wesley was so fond of 
having his o\vjx way that he disliked any outside inter- 
ference. Before long the Methodists became one of the 
greatest of religious bodies, both iii England and 
America. But Wesley’s influence went beyond his own 
followers. Ho taught that religion was not so much an 
affair of the head as of the licart, and his earnestness 
I'aised the whole tone of English religious life. 

13. In 175G a now war began which lasted until 17G3, 
and is kuomi as the Seven Tears" Tra?% It started 
The English i’^^^'^ngh the rivalry of England aiid France 
hTAmc^a' America and in India. ^Vc have seen how 

the English .*!et up a large number of colonics 
in the eastern parts of North America. They were 
now thirteen in number, the last now one, Geo 7 'aia, 
having been recently established and named after 
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George n. But the French had also set up colonies 
in North America. One of these -was Canada, along 
the LoTver St. Lawrence, and another was Louisiana, 
along the Lower Mississippi. The French now formed 
a scheme of joining Canada and Louisiana hj’ a series 
of forts, and of thus shutting up the English in the 
country between the Alleghany Mountains and the 
sea. -If this design had succeeded, the whole histoiy 
of America would have been altered. There could 
never have been the present English-speaking United 
States, ranging from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
At first the French seemed likely to prevail. Our 
settlers soon began to resist the French advance, but, 
though the English were the more numerous, the 
. French were the tetter soldiers, and had many Red 
Indians in them pay. The English, therefore, got the 
worst of the early fighting. 

14. In the same way English and French began fight- 

ing in India. Both England and France had in those 
days nothing but a few trading-stations _ _ . 

in India, but as in America, the French anc?Frend? 
were very active. They were jealous of *°^°‘**^* 
the English success in trading, and began to intrigue 
against them with native princes of Tnrlin- The 
French found that by drilling Indian soldiers or 
Sepoys after the Exmopean fashion, they could make 
them fight as well as Europeans, who were, of course, 
hard to get in India. As in America, the French 
beg^ by getting the better of the English. In 1756 
their ally, the Nabob of Bengal, captured the British 
settlement of Calcutta. B[e thrust about a hundred 
and fifty piisonei's in a small dai'k room, afterwards 
known as the Slack Sole of Calcutta, In the course 
of one hot night, nearly all these unfortunate victims 
perished of heat, thirst, and suffocation. 

15. As a result of all this war broke out, in 1756, 
between France and England. It soon became a Euro- 
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Lord Chatham. 

(After a Picture hy K. Brompton.) 


Even on the sea England liras not successful. In the 
Mediterranean Admii'al Byng ran avay Admiral 
from the Fi-ench tvithout so much as fight- ^yng 
ing. The Government shot Byng for his 
cowardice. The Fi'ench said that they did it to en- 
courage the other commanders. 
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17. It was now tliat Pitt and Newcastle joined to- 
gether. Pitt was as confident in himself as in liis 
countr 3 ^ * I know,’ lie said, ‘that I can save 
Engf^d.^ country, and I know that no one else 

can.’ He soon inspired our soldiers and 
sailors with his own enthusiasm. He had a wonderful 
skill in picldng out the I’ight men to bo his generals 
and admirals. Some of our finest soldiers and sailors 



'VVolfc. 

(From llio Pnlnting liy Sclinak In the Xntionnl Portrait Gallcrj*.) 

were brought to the front bj' his wisdom and judgment. 
Before long British victories wiped out the mcmoiy of 
defeat. Frederick of Prussia was helped in his heroic 
struggle against overwhelming odds. The French, who 
had overrun Hanover, were defeated in 1750 at the 
Battle of Mmdciu and driven .across the Bhine. French 
colonics were seized all over the globe. But the 
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frm'Mo.'-t of thn Knpriish swrrpspop were tlic conquest ol 
ninl llie coiuinest <jf Renpal. 

18. In IT.-iO ]*itt .«iMit Gnirritl iro//r to cajiturc Quebec, 
<he of Cansuln. The eitj' staml.*! on the toji 

of .‘"(pcj) elilTs. which are washed ])y the 
riv«Ts SI. Lawrence and St. Charles. 2?Cana^a.*^^^ 
Wolfe climbed nj) the cliffs by niphl, 
and drew ii]) his troop.s on the Jfeir/hift of Abraham, 
a jdain just ont.<i<le the town. In the battle that 
followed Wolfe liiinsclf was slain. Bnt before Ids 


death he learned that the French were utterly defeat oil. 
Quebec fell, and before lonp all Canada was conquered 
by the Knpli.sh. 

19. The fortune of war in India was chanped by the 
ironins of Robert Ctii e. lie had been a clerk at Madras, 
but diirinp the earlier war with Franco liad 
turned soldier, and .showed a wonderful JfBcnpal!”^ 
power of excitinp the enthn.siasm of Ids 
men. In IT." he went to Ilenpal at. the head of a little 
army. There he won the Raffle of PlaNsei/ over the 
hupe hosts of the Xabob. The result was the conquest 
ofHenpaland the bepinninp of the British Kmpirc in 
India. 


20. In the midst of these plorics the old kinp died, 
in ITlJO. Ilis foolish .«on Frederick "was Death of 
alrcaily dead, and I'rcdcrick’s son now George II. 
became Ceorpe ill. 
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Principal Dates: 

1760. Accession of George in. 

1763. Seven years’ War ended. 

1766. The Stamp Act. 

1770*1782. Lord North’s Ministry. 

1776*1783. War of American Independence. 

1776. Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 

1778. Caiiitulation of Saratoga. 

1781. Capitulation of York Tovrn. 

1783. Coalition of Fox and North. 

1783*1801. Ministry of William Pitt. 

1788. Trial of Warron Hastings began. 

1789. Outbreak of tho French Bovolution. 

1793*1802. War against tho French Bevolution. 

1796. Napoleon wins his first great victories. 

1798. Battle of the Nile. 

1800. Union of Britain and Ireland. 

1802. Tre.aty of Amiens. 

1803*1816. War against Napoleon. 

1806. Battle of Trafalgar. 

1806. Death of Pitt and Fox. 

1807. Slnvc*Trndo abolished. 
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1808-1814. Peninsular War. 

1809. Battle of Talarcra. 

1814. Napoleon banished to Elba. 

1816. Battle of Waterloo. 

1810-1820. Regency of George, Prince of Wales. 

1820. Death of George m. 

1. George lii. was the first Hanoverian king born in 
this country, and was proud of being a Briton. He 
was not quick, and had not been well Ggo^ge III 's 
educated. But he was very persevering character 
and dogged. When he once made up liis 
mind to get a thing, nothing could turn Iiim from liis 
purpose. He lived a very simple life, enjoying the 
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coimtry, and farming, and caring little for pomp and 
show. He meant to do what was best, and was 
honourable and religious. Ho was fond of power, 
and very eager to have as much authority as the 
law left him. In particular ho wanted really to 
chose his own ministers^ He hated the Whigs, be- 
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catise lie tliouglit tlicy had taken this power from 
him. 

2. Now tlie Whigs wore not iiopular. They were a 
close body of nobles and gently, verj’- greedy for office, 

George Ill.’s veiy narrow. Had George been wise, 
first struggles the mass of Englishmen would have gladly 
or power. joined him in attacking the Whigs. Un- 
luckily, George did not go the right way to work. He 
not only made the TiTiigs angry, but disgusted most 
of his subjects. Pitt shared George’s dislike of the 
“V^niig nobles, but George never saw the greatness of 
Pitt, hating able men as a rule, and preferring to bo 
served by dull people who would do Avhat he told 
them. He turned both Newcastle and Pitt out of office 
as soon as he could, and made peace with Prance in 
1763. There was no harm in peace being made. Eng- 
land kept Canada by it, and got all that she had been 
fighting for. But the waj*- that George settled the 
treaty disgusted his ally, Frederick of Prussia. How- 
ever, George's chief wish was to get more power at 
home, and he knew that he could only do so when 
there was peace. Yet the different ministries he chose 
were not really able to do the work of the Pitt- 
Ncwcastlc ministry. They were very much divided, 
and none of them lasted verj’- long. Even Pitt could 
not keep together a ministry now. George made him 
Lord Chatham, and at last gave him office. But 
Chatham was in bad health, and soon resigned. At 
last., in 1770, George got a minister after his own heart. 
This was Lord North, the first Tory Prime Minister 
since the days of Anne. North was so easy-going 
that he let George rul^ as he pleased. George liked 
this so much that he kept North in office until 17S2. 

3. George's blunders caused much trouble at home, 
but the worst mistakes he made were in dealing Avith 
our American colonics. During the Seven Years’ War 
tlie thirteen English colonics in North America had 
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helped in driving out the French from Canada. But 
the var had cost a great deal, and George thought 
that the Americans ought to paj’' something 
towards it. This was reasonable enough, 
but the right way to get this done would 
have been to ask the colonists themselves to make a 
contribution. Instead of this a Stamp Act was passed 
in 1705 by the Bi'itish Parliament, which ordered that 
Americans should use stamped paper on which the}' 
were to write legal documents, as was the case in Eng- 
land. But the Americans said that they ought not to be 
taxed by the Parliament at London, because they sent 
no representatives to it. Thej’’ raised so great an out- 
cry that the Stamp Act was soon repealed. L’nluckily 
a few years later afuother attempt was made to tax 
America. Chatham was then chief minister, but he 
was away from London and very ill. Though he had 
always opposed the Stamp Act, the other ministers 
passed a law that tea and other ai’ticles taken into 
America should pay a duty to the British Government. 
The Americans were more angry than ever, and I’e- 
fused to pay the new duties. Chatham soon got well 
again, resigned olhce, and backed up the Americans. 
When the first shiploads of tea that were to pay the 
new duty arrived at Bqston in America, a number of 
men dressed up as Red Indians boarded the ships 
in the harbour, and threw all the tea into the sea. 
Parliament tried to punish Boston for this act, and 
America resolved to resist. 

4. The blame was by no means all on one side. It 
was stupid of George and his ministers to force the 
Americans to pay taxes without asking 
their leave. But there were some Ameri- 
cans who wanted to be independent of 
England, and did their best to make their 
grievances seem bigger than they really were. The 
truth was that neither the Americans nor the British 
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took .a I’eally broad victv of the situation. TJio only 
man “wlio did so was Chatham. lie was enthusiasti- 
cally on the side of the Americans in resisting the 
Stami) Act and the other taxes. But lie gloried in the 
fact that nearly all North America had become subject 
to British rule, and he thought that it was the most 
important thing of all that the British race should 
all keep together in a single state under a single king, 
lie Avas grieved to hear Iioav easily the Americans 
forgot that they Avcrc Knglishmen in their hatred of 



(AHcr Gilbert Stuart, Boston Mnsciiiii.) 

George and liis ministers. But few listened to Chatham 
either in America or in Britain. 

5. The Americans now chose a sorb of Parliament, 
called a Congress, in Avhicb all the thirteen colonics 
were represented. They raised troops, and uggiara. 
in 1775 a serious battle took iilace betAA’^cen tion of Indc- 
them and the British soldiers at BunJeev's 
milf near Boston. After this the Americans issued 
a Declaration of Independence^ in AAdiich they declared 
that the thirteen colonies AAmuld be no subjects of 
King George any longer, but an absolutely free 
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people. After tills it was no use negotiating. Lord 
North, when too late, tried to smooth over matters, 
but the Americans would not go back on what they 
had done. At last, in 1778, thes*" won a great success 
by forcing the British arm 3 '‘ commanded by Genei'al 
Burgoyne to surrender at Saratoga. 

6. The worst sides of the quarrel now began to show 

themselves. Foreign nations, lilce Franco and Spain, 
France and been beaten by Britain during 

the Seven Years’ War, were delighted to 
hear that the English who lived in America 
had given uii all connection with the English who 
still lived in the old country. Thej’’ rejoiced at the 
weakening of the British i*ace. Thej'- professed to 
feel great sympathy for the Americans, and began 
to scud them help. After Saratoga France thought 
it was safe to make an alliance with America. 

7. Chatham was mightily indignant that France 
should have stepped in between Great Britain and 


Chatham and 
American 
independ- 
ence. 


her colonies. He was now d.ving, but he 
managed to crawl down to the House of 
Lords to deliver the last of his speeches. In 


it he protested veiy stronglj'- against anj’’ 
recognition of the independence of America. It was 


not that he wished to check American freedom. But 
ho saw clearly tliat a united British race would be 
freer than one divided against itself, and he was decpls' 
grieved that the British Empire, which he had done 
so much to form, should thus be rent in twain. A few 
daj’’s afterwards he died. Had Hing George trusted 
liiiu, or if Chatham had been easier to work with, 
America and Britain need not have parted oompanj". 

8. Spain, Holland, and other countries followed the 


example of France. England had soon not only to 
fight her own revolted sons, but to struggle against 
half Europe. So far off as in India there was a great 
effort made to throw off her empire. For a time it 
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looked as if tlio day of England was over. Tliongli 
North a.nd George struggled Ijravely, they were not 
far-seeing and insinring enough to conduct 
agmnst ■t'hc war as Avisclyas Chatham would have 
Amcnca^”^ done. But the pluck and doggcdne&s of our 
soldiers ami sailors carried things through 
somehow. After many disasters, the great Admiral 
Bodnp.y won a naA'al victory in the AVest Indies which 
gave us the command of the sea once more. As soon 
as they went to war with England, the Sjjaniards 
besieged Gihrallar^ hoping to win it back from the 
English. But the British garrison, under the brave 
general JSlioU, managed to hold out against great odds. 
At last, when England won once more the command of 
the sea, she was able to send reinforcements, and so 
Gibraltar was saved. Even in India the French tried 
to drive out the English, but IT'arrc??. JJasimgs, the 
Governor-General, managed to defeat them and their 
native allies. But a second English army surrendered 
in 17SI to the Americans at York Toivn. It was clear 
that America, was lost, and it was no use trying to win 
it back. In 1783 jicacewas made by which England 
acknowledged the independence of the United Staten 
of Ameriea. Despite the great odds against us, 
we came well out of the war with our foreign 
enemies. 

9. Before the end of the American War, North had 

resigned. A iicriod of great confusion now ensued. 

ThcCo.iU- time George was forced to give oflfice 

tion .ind its to his enemies the Whigs, but he soon drove 
failure. ^ . 

them out again. But now Charter .Tames 

Po.r, the new "NA liig leader, formed a Coalition, with 

Noi-th the Tory. George had to admit the Coalition 

into oflice, but lie at once tried to get rid of it. For 

this purjiose lie turned to Chatham's son, William Pitt 

i-heyounger, a young man of four-aud-twenty, who had 

already made himself famous by his speeches, and was 
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worsliipped bj”- inau 3 ’- by reason of Ms name. Pitt, like 
bis father, did not love tbe Wbigs, and belieTed that 
tbe king ought to choose his ministers freel 3 ^ He now 
taught George how to get rid of the Coalition and j'et 
make Mmself popular with his people. He took office 
though there was a strong majority against Mm in the 
Commons. But soon a strong feeling of s 3 Tnpath 3 '' arose 
for the pluck 3 ’' young minister and the stubborn and 
homely king. In 1783 a general election gave Pitt a 
majorit 3 ’', and showed that the friend of the king was 
also the favourite of the electors. This popularity 



Charles James Fox. 

(From the Mezzotint after Sir J. Keynolds.) 


continued. Pitt was Prime Minister from 1783 to 1801, 
and onl 3 - gave up office then at his own desire. The 
victoiy of George and Pitt was also a triumph for the 
people. King and people united coidd defy the WMg 
nobles. Chatham had had the people with Mm as 
much as Ms son, Mtt he had never had the king. He 
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liad therefore been obliged to make terms with the 
Whigs whom his son had successfully defied. 

10. The younger Pitt was not a dazzling genius 
lilce his father. Unlike Chatham, ’however, he was 
The rule of businesslike and clear-headed, and could 
tte younger -work easily with others. He was a shrewd 
financier, a wise and liberal ruler, who 
always wished to do what was best for his country. 
He desired to make many great reforms, but he was 



(From (lie Portrait at Apslcy XIousc.) 

rather too much inclined not to persevere with liis 
projects if ho met ■SA'itli much op23ositiou. He was 
the first Prime IMinistor who thought -that tlie way 
of electing members of Parliament should be changed 
so as to make the Commons represent the iiation 
bettor. Unluckily his friends suijportod him so 
little that he dropjDod the proijosal which he brought 
forward for ParUamcniary Peform. Pitt took great 
IDains to aWii foreign alliances for England, so that she 
should not stand by herself as she had done during 
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the American War. At the same time he made a 
treaty TA-ith Prance that immensely increased the 
trade between Pi-ance and England. Under him the 
country became exceedingly prosperous, and peace 
was preserved for more than ten yeai’s. 

11. Pitt also carried a Bill for the better govern- 

ment of India, where, following in the footsteps of 
Clive, Warren Hastings, the great Governor- 
General, both by his victories and his skill . 

as an organiser, had built up the wonderful India. His 
Indian Empire, which has been growing 

ever since, and nowadays takes in nearly all 
India. A few years later Hastings was accused by the 
House of Commons of oppressing and maltreating the 
Hindoos. His impeachment, or trial before the House 
of Lords, which began in 1788, was a very long one, but 
at last he was acquitted of the main charges. Violent 
and high-handed Hastings doubtless was, but the 
English showed little gratitude to him for his great 
services to his country. However, George in. always 
stood his friend. 

12. Great changes were now coming over the country. 
Up to George ill.’s reign Great Britain had been a land 
of farmers and merchants, and its manu- 
factimes were small. Some brilliant dis- Sfenbons^ 
coveries were made which made it possible 

to manufactme goods much more easily and cheaply 
than before. Such were the spinning -jenny, which 
made it possible to spin yarn more quickly and cheaply; 
the poiver-loom, which did the same for weaving yarn 
into cloth; and, above all, the steam-engine, which 
enabled all machines to be driven more regularly and 
at less cost than b3'' water or hand power. Moreover, 
better roads were made, and canals were dug, so that 
the goods could be more easily taken from place to 
place. 

13. Before long Britain became a great manuf actiu-ing 
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countrj’-, sending its goods to all tlie world. Popu- 
lation grew, especially in the north, where 
beccmes manufacturing towns rose rapidly 

a^igeatseat wherever there was coal, or iron, or cheap 
facTures' communication with the sea. The methods 

of manufacture were now changed. Up to 
now, goods had been made on a small scale by work- 
men in their own cottages. This was called the 
Domestic System of manufactures. But now the 
Factory System grew up, by wliich cloth was woven 
and iron cast in huge buildings called factories, where 
many Imndrcds of workmen were employed. The 
result was that there was mucli greater inequality of 
wealth, and the number of the population increased 
enormouslj'" now that there were so much greater 
opportunities of finding work. All these changes, 
which made our country the first manufacturing 
nation in the world, have been sometimes called the 
J7idvsfrial RevoVidion. But though more money was 
made in England, and more people lived in it, this 
growth of population brought many troubles with it. 
Tlie poor increased in numbers, and were very badly 
cared for. Trade was sometimes slack, and so many 
workmen fell out of employment. Neither masters 
nor men in the new manufacturing to^^^ls had any 
voice in returning members to Parliament. Many of 
the workmen were so wretched and badly treated that 
they had little reason to be proud of their country or 
to stand up for lier in her day of trouble. 

14. Tlieso changes were still going on in England 
U’hcn, in 17S9, there broke out a movement called the 

The French Since the great days of 

RevoluSon. XTV. things had been going steadils*- 

to the bad in Prance. The kings were 
careless despots. The poor paid huge taxes, while 
the rich were lot oil very lightly. The clergy and 
nobles had all sorts of ox^pressive ijrivileges from 
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■wMch the masses suffered. The American War had 
cost France so much that the country had become 
bankrupt. At last things fell into such a wretched 
state that something desperate had to be done. The 
French king, Louis XVI., meant well, but was not 
wise enough to act rightly.” However, in 1789 he 
summoned an assembly of his people, which called 
itself the National Assembly . This body, like our Long 
Parliament, took everything into its own hands. It 
abolished all the oppressive privileges of the clergjy 
and nobles. It took away a great deal of the king’s 
IDower. It set up a new system of government, not 
veiy different from our English Constitution. But the 
new system worked badly. Louis xvi. was always 
intriguing against it, while an extreme party of re- 
formers grew up which wanted still further changes. 
At last the king was taken prisoner, tried, and be- 
headed. A Republic was proclaimed in France, and 
the most thoroughgoing lovers of change got possession 
of power. The period of their rule is called the Reign 
of Terror, since they sought to frighten everybody into 
obeying them by violence. Thousands of Pbrenchmen 
were beheaded besides the king and queen. 

15. At first England was in sympathy witli the 
French Revolution. Before long, however, opinion 
changed. The execution of the king and 

the Reign of Terror spread alarm all over the^ren^ 
Europe. Things looked more dangerous 
since the French urged all other nations to follow 
their example, and there were plenty of people in 
England, especially in the new manufacturing towns 
of the north, who were so dissatisfied with the existiTig 
state of thin gs, that they might easily have done so. 
Austria and Prussia went to war against France, 
and in 1793, after the execution of Louis xvi., France 
declared war against Eng land. 

16. For nearly nine years England and France 
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•vvcro at -war. Pitt, so successful in iDcace, did not' 

The war be a fortunate -n’ar minister, 

against the ^ and tlie Prencli "won many victories over 

R^Siltion. «bies. As time Avent on, Prance 

forced many of tlie continental povcrs to 
make peace witli lier and take up a-rms against us. 
Before long ve V'ere lighting the Dutch and tlie 
Spaniards as v’ell as the French. But if ve did not 



Group oC Sailors. 

'h A«>«n>ral Diiiicnn rrccivlns Iho 

llntcli Admiral on ir.M.S. I racrable nilpr llio talllo of Camnprdowii, 
in 1 « Of. Tlio Figures were painted from life.) 


do ivoll on land, -nvo managed to triumiih at .sea.. 
There the Baiilc of Si. Vinceni ivas ivon in 1707 
by Admiral Jcrvi.s, and the Balilc of ihr Allc ivon in 
170S by Admiral Xolson. 

17. Victory at sea. did stave olT invasion, but could 
The Treaty Jioti iircvciit the French doing Avliat they 
of Amiens. Continent. The Beign of 

Terror had no\v long boon over. A Corsican artillciy 
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ofliccr. nainctl Xnpoh'on JJonaparic. had since 170 n been 
wiiiniii^r brilliant vielories for llio Frcncli. Then lliere 
haiipcncil cxacily -what had occurred in onr own civil 
war-s of the sevcntoenlh centtiry. JJonaparle, the 



>ncee?sfnl soldier, became, like Oliver Cromwell, the 
.•>troni:cst mati in Ids country. Before long he upset 
the G«ivernment and made Idmself the despot of 
Kranee. .Inst as Cromwell drove out the Ixnip Parlia- 
ment. so dill Bonaparte expel the French As*:cmbly. 
Tn each ca-e the vict<irious general ruled the <-ountry 
by the .-v.-ord. though Bonaiwirte did not show the 
hone-tv anil nuMleration th.al Cromwell did in 

N 2 
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Bngland. At first Bonaparte called himself First 
Consul, but before long he changed his title and 
became Napoleon, Emperor of the French. Then, 
having got supremo po-\vor in Franco, he ■vvas a.nxious 
to rest for a time. He therefore made peace vith his 
various enemies. In 3802 England concluded i^eaco 
vlth liim in the Treaty of Amiens, 

18. Pitt had to fight the French Revolution in Eng- 
land as well as on the Continent. There was great 

alarm lest the ideas of the French should 

get a firm hold in this country. Verj'- few 
rewlution jjow ventured to speak openly in favour of 
ng an . French. All the Tories followed Pitt in 

his war against the new ideas. So also did most of the 
^^^ligs, who at 'first had been so enthusiastic for them. 
But in the days of tlio Reign of Terror the majority of 
tlie Whigs, headed by Hie famous orator and •vi'riter, 
Edmund Burkes became even more violently excited 
against the French than the Tories had been. However, 
Cliarles James Fox remained true to his old enthusiasm 
for the Revolution. But, as in the case of the Ameri- 
can War, he showed so little patriotism that he became 
very unpopul.ar. The Whigs lost ground immensely 
because they were thought not to be good Englishmen. 
But h'^ox had more right on his side when he protested 
against the stei’ii measures now passed in England 
against those who wished to imitate the French. 
Even to ask for reform of Parliament was now looked 
upon as a revolutionarj'- demand, though Pitt himself 
had once brougJit forward a Reform Bill, But the real 
reason why there was no revolution in England was 
that iieople wore better oJT than they had been in 
France, and were therefore less tempted to uiiset 
everything than the French had been. 

19. Ireland Avas also a great trouble to Pitt. Things 
Avere by no means so bad in Ireland as they had been 
early in the eighteenth century, though there was 
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still much that was veiy unsatisfactory. The system 
set up in the days of William in. had, however, broken 
down. Lithe days of the American War Ireland under 
the Irish Parliament had demanded that Grattan’s 
it should be made <5[uite independent of P"^*®™”**^* 
England, and had obtained what it asked for in 1782. 
The leader of the Irish was the eloquent Grattan, 
and the independent Irish Parliament is therefore 
often called Ch'attan's Parliament. But though now 
able to exercise more power than it had done before, 
the Parliament in Dublin remained a Protestant 
Parliament, and therefore was by no means friendly 
to the Catholic Irish. However, it did much better 
for them than earlier Governments had done, and 
repealed the hardest of the stem laws against them. 
But in other ways Grattan’s Parliament did not 
manage well. It made few attempts to improve the 
wretched condition of the peasants, who even in* good 
years could hardly get enough to eat. Pitt was very 
anxious to make Ireland more prosperous, and did 
several wise things for it, but he was not allowed to 
go so far as he wished. 

20. After the outbreak of the French Revolution a 
society was set up in Ireland called the United Irish- 
men, which invited the French to invade 
Ireland. This came .to nothing, but in 1798 

a dangerous rebellion broke out, inspired and the 
by the United Irishmen. All sorts of 
cruelties were perpetrated by the rebels, 
but before long they were defeated at Vinegar Hill, 
near Wexford. Then the revolt was stamped out 
with equal cruelty. The rebels had done their best 
to ill-treat the Protestants, and now the victorious 
Protestants had an ample revenge. 

21. Pitt saw that the way to make Ireland peaceful 
was to set up an impartial rule which would keep the 
Irish from fighting with each other. He therefore 
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proposed the union of the Irish and the British Par- 
liaments, and sought to make the Roman Catholics 
^ favourable to it by admitting them to 
withyrdSd. offices and to Parliament. This -was called 
Catholic JSmancipaiion. He so far succeeded 
that the chief opposition to tlie union came from the 
Protestants, U'ho still controlled the Parliament in 
Dublin. Tliis opposition ho could onlj' overcome by 
lavish bribery, but by this means he carried the Act 
of Union through the Irish Parliament in 1800. But 
■when it came to Pitt fulfilling liis promises to the 
Catholics, the king stopped the way. Some of the 
bigoted Irish Protestants had persuaded George that 
to admit Catholics to office would be breaking the oath 
to uphold the Church which he had taken when lie 
became king. Pitt was so much annoyed at this that 
in ISOl he resigned his office. But George's triumph 
had Very evil results. Union without Catholic emanci- 
pation was but a one-sided measure, and the Catholics, 
who othei'Avisc might have Avclcomed it, became more 
disgusted with the union than the Protestants had 
been. In few things did George do more harm than 
in siioiling Ifitt's plan of an equal union. 

22. Pitt was not long out of office. The Rm])eror 
Napoleon soon ])icked a quarrel with England, and war 



with Fi'ancc, which had only ended in 1802, 
began again in 1803. Naiiolcon was now at 
peace with all Eurojic. and thought that it 


would be a sjilcndid chance of attaeking ISngland by 
itself. lie collected an army in the ports of northern 


Prance, and nothing but Nelson and the fleet kept 
Britain from invasion. The danger was now so 


jiressing that there was a great demand that Pit.t 


should once more be minister. In 1801 ho was again 
in oflicc, and .‘showed wonderful energy in preparing 
to resist the Preneh. He persuaded Austria and 


Russia lo join England in fighting Napoleon, but the 
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Trafalgar, off the coast of Spain, in 1805. The enemies* 
fleet, ■v\’liicli was stronger than the IBritish, was ar- 
The Battle of ranged in the form of a crescent. Nelson 
Trafalgar. sjflit up liis fleet into two squadrons, wliich 
sailed right against the French and Spaniards and broke 
them into three divisions. As Nelson was leading the 
northern line in his flagship, the Victory, he was struck 
down by a bullet from a French man-of-war that lay 
close alongside. But he lived long enough to learn that 
his men had won a complete victory. Nelson’s work 
lived after him. Henceforth England was in no danger 
of invasion. Napoleon might do as he pleased on the 
Continent. A few miles of sea made Britain safe 
from him. We therefore owe a verj' great debt of 
gratitude to Nelson and liis sailors. Nelson was the 
greatest of all British admirals, and the one who 
IJci’formed the most brilliant and useful service to his 
country. 

24. Pitt died in ISOG, worn out with the anxieties 
of his unsuccessful struggle against Napoleon. It 
was now thought wisest to get the best 
statesmen of all i)artics to unite to form 
a jninistry that would continue Pitt's 
resistance against the French. This was 
called the Ministry of all the Talents, 
because most of the men of talent, whether 'V^^ligs or 
Torie.'s, were members of it. Ainong them was Fox. 
so long the enemy of the French War. But ofiice soon 
convinced J^’ox that he had been wrong in opposing the 
war. Not England but Napoleon was the real cause 
of the struggle, and ]<'ox now threw himself as lieartilj" 
as Pit t had done int o t he work of defending his country. 
But before the end of 1800 Fox followed Pitt to the 
grave. They did not quite live long enough to see the 
passing of an Act abolishing the slarc-tradc, fovvrhich 
both had long been working. However, the Act was 
passed in 1807, and henceforth it was illegal for English 


Death of 
Pitt and 
Fox, and 
the long 
Tory rule. 
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sl-iipa to caixy negroes from Africa to America to be 
sold there to slavery. Negro slavery remained nearly 



thirty years longer in our West Indian colonies, but 
some of its worst horrors were at an end when the 
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cruel slave-trade vas stopped. Soon after this 
George lii. turned out the Ministiy of all the Talents, 
and put a purelj- Tory ministry in its place. The 
Tolies remained in office till 1S30. They were now, 
unlike Pitt, opposed to all change at home, but thej' 
worked doggedly and well in opiDosing the i)ower of 
Kapoleon. 

In ISOS Napoleon tried to make his brother Joseph 
King of Spain. The Sjianiards violently resisted, and. 

The Penin- lie could, the Emperor was never 

suiarWar.' iil>le to ^mt them down. This Spanish 
resistance to Napoleon was most imiJor- 
tant to England, because it gave her a chance of 
striking at him by land as well as at sea. Before 



(From .1 rorlralt at Apslcy ZIousc.) 

long the best of the English generals, Sii' Arihui 
Wcllcith'!/, was sent at the head of a British armv 
to Spain. ■V^\ilosiey was the son of an Irish peer. 
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TTia elder brother, the Marquis Wellesley, had been 
Governor-General of India, and Sir Arthur had already 
made a name for himself by his victories in that 
country. From 1808 to 1814 he fought what was called 


the Peninsular War against 
Napoleon. He had eversrthing 
against him. Tlie Spaniards 
were very uncertain allies, and 
the French troops were gener- 
ally more numerous and better 
equipped. Tet the English 
general won several victories 
over the French. For the fii*st 
of these, the Battle of Talavera 
in 1809, he was made a lord, 
and for later triiuhphs he was 
created Duke of Wellingion. 
But though Wellington won 
many battles, he was often 
forced to retreat. But his cour- 
age, patience, and wisdom wei’e 
so great that his troops never 
lost heart, and were always 
ready to fight again. No Eng- 
lish general since Marlborough 
had done anything so, brilliant 
as Wellington. Nothing save 
the dfl-gsgiliTig genius of Napoleon 
could approach the rare quali- 
ties of command shown by our 
British leader in the Peninsula. 



26. As time went on Napo- 
leon’s head was a little turned 


Grenadier in the Time 
of the Peninsular War. 


by his successes, and he starove to make himself despot 
of all Europe. But he could never succeed in this, 
since, do what he could, he was unable to touch the 
island realm which he so bitterly hated. But by 
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degrees his po-v\'er became as odious to his subjects 
on the Continent as it had long been to Englislunen. 

The fall of quarrelled -vrith Russia, 

Napoleon. flud failed in an attempt to invade that 
country. Then came the chance of Britain. 
"Wellington’s "U'eaiy ivork of Availing -u'as over in the 
Peninsula, and in 1813 jie Avon his croA\’ning A’ictorA’ 



at T j/forici by Avhich JosoiDh Bonaparte Avas finally 
driA'on out of Spain. In the same year, 1813. Germanv 
folloAved the example of Spain and Russia^ and rose 
again.'jt Napoleon, and droA'e him back into Prance. 
The result of all this Avas that in 18U Prance itself 
Avas ihreatened Avith invasion. The French soldiers 
from Spain to meet dangers nearer home, 
and ■\\elbngion, profiting by this, crossed the P.An’cnccs 
and invaded Prance on the south, Avhile Austrians, 
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Prussians, and Russians passed over the Rhine on 
the east. Unable to resist so many foes, Napoleon 
gave up his power in 1814, and was banished to the 
little island of Elba. 

27. Napoleon was too restless to stay long in Elba, 
and in 1815 was back in France, where his old soldiers 
welcomed him and restored him to power. But he had 
still to fight all Europe, whose armies were gathering 
on every frontier of France. He fell first 
of all on the army of British, Germans, orwaterioo. 
and Netherlanders collected in the Nether- 
lands, of which 'Wellington was the general. The two 
greatest generals in Europe met for the first time in 
battle on 18th June 1815 at Waterloo, a few miles south 
of Brussels. After a long and fierce fight Napoleon 
was utterly defeated. He was once more driven from 
power, and forced to spend the rest of his life a 
prisoner in the island of St. Helena in the southern 
Atlantic. Thus the perseverance of England had at 
last triumphed by the destruction of the common foe 
of all the nations of Europe. But the struggle had 
been a very severe one, and Britain had suffered much 
during the long war. 

' 28. In 1810 George ni. went mad, and his worthless 
son, George, Prince of Wales, was made The Re- 
Prince Regent. After lingering for ten 
years the aged king died in 1820, having George III. 
long outlived his faculties. The Prince Regent then 
became George rv. 
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George IV., 1820*1830 

(jVrarricd Caroline o£ Brunswick) 

Principal Persons: 

Lord Castlcrcagh ; Gcorere Cannine: ; Sir Robert Peel ; Daniel 
O'Connell ; Macadam ; Gcor^o Stepkenaon ; Lord Byron. 

Principal Dates: 

1820. Accession of George xv. 

1827. Death of Cfinniiig. 

1829. Cntliolic li!inancip.*iiion passed. 

1830. Opening of the Liverpool and !Manchcslcr Railway. Dentil 

of George iv. 

1. Clcorgo IV. "vvas vain, selfish, ificasurc-lovinp. and 
idle. lie had quarrelled badly 'vvith Ins father, and had 

in consequence made friends ■with the 
George^ I v°^ Whigs. But when he became Prince Regent 
he threw over the Whigs and kojit the Tories 
in power. George III. had been so sueeossfnl in winning 
back the iiower of naming his own minis! cr.'s that his 
son. if he had chosen to do so, might haA'e changed the 
ministry. But he was as false to his political friends 
as to liis father. One good thing came of George’s 
weaknc.«s. Be was not per.=iistent enough to keep in 
his hnuds the power which his father had won. liven 
under George III. the revival of the royal authority 
had done harm. Vnder his sons it might have stood 
in the way of all reform. 

2. The Tories liad now been in office since 1S07. 
They were, however, divided among themselves. The 

SGS 
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chief ministers, ivlicn George iv. became king, be- 
longed to the narro'wer section of the party. Their 
leader -was Lord Casilercagh, and the best 
of their young statesmen tvas Sir Jiohert the new 
Peel. These men ■were oijposed to all 
great ehanges, and honestly believed that any real 
reform might pave the "svay to revolution. I’car of the 



George w. 

(From a Fictoro in the National Fortralt Gallci}’.) 


French Revolution still had an over-strong influence 
on their mmds. There was, however, a more liberal 
section of the Toiy partj’’, led by the brilliant and 
eloquent George Canning, the favourite disciple of 
the younger Pitt. The Canuingites, as they were 
called, were true to the policy of Pitt, who had been 
a friend of reform. Like Pitt, they were in favour of 
Catholic emancipation. They differed from the Whigs 
because they were opposed to reform of Parliament. 
In this they were less -wise -than Pitt, who had 
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favoured Parliamentary reform before tlie Wlims had 
ta ken it up. 

3. lu 1822 Castlereagh committed suicide. The minis- 
try -n-ns constructed so that the Onnningites obtained a 
George Wo diai-e of pomer. It now passed kn-s 
Canning-. abolisliiug the over-severe punishments for 
crime which in those daj-s made thievinsr 
or forgeiy punishable by death. It eut doum a 
number of taxes that interfered •ndth trade. Peel, 



Gcoigo Canning. 

(From nn Engraving by W. Hall, after Slowardson.) 


now Home Srerolaiy, refoimed the police system, bv 
ostobhslnng the trained and effective police force 
A Inch no still have. Qnining made English foreign 
imhey inser than it had been since IVaterloo. In 
those daj-s the Greeks, who had been orncllv 
oppressed by the Turks, rose in revolt against their 
tj rants. Many people in England sjnnpathised with 



Catholic 

emanci- 

pation. 
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the Greeks. Among them iras the famous poet Lord 
Byrout -who went to Greece to fight for the cause 
of freedom, but was soon carried oil by fever. But 
the Bussians also favoured tlie Greeks, ond many 
Tories said that the Turks should be helped lest 
their decay should make .Kussia stronger in the 
East. However, Canning managed to work along 
witli Russia, and secured for the Greeks their liberty. 
Their success would have been more complete, only 
Canning died in 1S27 before the question was settled. 

4. Canning’s successor was the Duke of WclUnglon. 
Unluckily, Wellington was not such a wise statesman 
as general. He was old-fashioned in his 
ideas, and belonged to the party which dis- 
liked Canning. Bqt he had a high sense of 
duty and a keen eye for facts. Up to now he had 
been opposed to Catholic emancipation. But now the 
Catholic question became more pressing than ever. A 
very eloquent, energetic, and shrewd Irish barrister, 
Daniel O'Connell, formed a body called the Catholic 
Association, and stirred ui? a great agitation in Ire- 
land. The best statesmen had long been i)i favour of 
doing this justice to the Catholics, but had promised 
George iii. not to raise the qucotion in his lifetime. 
Greorge rv. professed to be of his fathex'’s mind, but he 
was too weak to hold out long. Wellington at last 
saw that there was a real prospect of civil war in 
Ireland if the Catholic question were not settled. Ho 
therefore changed his front, and in 1820 carried a Bill 
which allowed Catholics to sit in Piirliament and hold 
offices under the crown. A little befoi*e this ho had 
repealed the Test Act, passed under Charles 11 ., and 
still nominally in force. These measures relieved 
Dissenters as well as Catholics from the worst griev- 
ances from which they had suffered. 

6 . George iv. died in 1830, and was succeeded by his 
brother, AVilliam iv. Towards the end of his reign the 
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first I’ailways worked by steam-engines were opened. 
Since the great growth of our trade under George iii. 
Railways need for better and quicker means of 

Md steam- getting from iDlace to place had been 
® generally felt. Canals had done a great 

deal for the transport of heavy goods. Roads had been 
made smooth and Jiard through the improvements 
brought in by an engineer named Macadam. On them, 
magnificcntls’ horsed coaches now conveyed passengers 
.and mails at a rate of over ten miles an hour, both by 
night and day. Moreover, the roads were now safe 
from the highwaymen who had infested them nearly 
domi to the end of the eighteenth century. But 
canals were slow and transit bs*- road expensive. In 
the colliery districts the custom grew up of making 
railroads with iron rails, and running Avagons with 
grooved Avhcels on them that coal might be taken 
clieaply to the ships. For many years these wagons 
were draivn bj*- horses. But it now struck George 
Siephenson, a Tyneside engineer of groat shroAvd- 
iicss, that the steam-engine, long used for pumping 
and driving machinery, and more recently used 
to a .small extent to propel ships, might also be 
employed to moA'e trucks and carriages along the rail- 
roads. The result AA*as that Stephenson iiiA’ented the 
locomoiivc sicaimengine a feAv years after sicamships 
had been discoA^ered. The first railAA'ay on AA'hich 
Stoplionson's engines AA’ere largely used Aveiit betAA'ceii 
Stockton and JIarlington. But the first really impor- 
tant railAA’ay for passengers as AA’ell as for goods AA*as the 
line between LiA’crpool and Manchester,oi7cncd in 1S30. 
On this lino Stejihonson'.s famous engine theHockei drew’ 
a. ]ia sson gor train at over thirty miles an hour. Tliough 
loA’ors of old AA’ays shook their heads at railAA’ays, it 
AA’as soon found that the iioaa* mode of locomotion AA*as 
too conA’cnient not t.o be generally iised. In a very 
feAV years a nctAA’ork of railAA-ays spread all over the 
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]aud. They enabled British trade to grow so fast that 
even the wonderful pi’ogress made in Pitt’s days was 
soon outdistanced. What railways did for inland 
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commerce, steamships did for sea trade. Britain, the 
couutiy of their first emplojnnent, Avas thus enabled to 
maintain the highest place among the trading states 
of the world. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


William IV., 1830-1837 

(Married Adelaide oC jMeiniugen) 

Principal Persons : 

Lord Grey ; Lord Melbourne ; Sir Robert Feel ; tbe Duke ol 
Wellington. 

Principal Pates : 

1830. Accession of William iv. 

1832. The great Reform Act. 

1833. Abolition of Negro Slavery. 

1837. Death of William iv. 

1, William iv. was called tlio sailor king, since as a 
young man lie liad served in tlie navy. He was easy- 
going, good-natured, and well-meaning, 
WUKam^vf though iiot Tcry wise, and rather eccentric. 

He was, and deserved to be, more poiDiilar 
than his brother. He married Adelaide of Meiniiigen. 
Tlicir children died young, so that the next in succes- 
sion was his niece, the Princess Viciorittf daughter of 
his younger brother, Edward, Duke of Kent. 

2 Tlie great event of William IV.’s short reign was 
the reform of Parliament. For a long time it liad been 

The move that the House of Commons did not 

mentfor properly represent the people. Its mem- 

te^^*rrform been chosen in the same way and 

by the same voters for many hundreds of 
years. Each county in England returned only two 
members. Tlie greatest and richest counties, like 

Yorkshire or Lancashire, had no more representation 
374 
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tlian Butland or Westmorland. Many great towns, 
such, as Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, did not 
send members to Parliament at all, while there were 
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many ‘rotten boroughs,’ as they were called, which had 
hardly any inhabitants or electors. Besides all this, 
there were very few who had votes at elections. In 
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tlie counties only the freeholders— that is, the land- 
owners — could have a Tote, while many borough mem- 
bers were elected by the Town Councils, and not bj’ the 
people at all. The new manufacturing districts were 
particularly badly represented, and the rich manufac- 
turers and merchants were indignant that all power 
should be in the hands of the landlords. Moreover, 
the poor hoped that if they had votes they would be 
able to do something to make their condition better. 
Accordingly, a great cry was raised for what was 
called the reform of Parliament — that is to say, for a 
new law which should change the fashion of electing 
members of the House of Commons in such a way as to 
make the House reallj' chosen by the people. When 
this demand for reform was once raised, it became 
imxDossiblc to resist it. 

3. Both the elder and the younger Pitt had been 
in favour of Parliamentary reform, but all change was 

The Whigs impossible for a time through the fear 

pass the of the Prencli Revolution. However, the 

Krm Bill. headed by Lord Greu, now took up 

the question, and prepared a Reform Bill. 
Yet the Prime Minister, Wellington, declared that he 
was opposed to all change in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment. Reforming feeling, however, was so high that it 
made itself felt even in the unreformed Parliament. 
Wellington was driven from power, and with him 
end the lifty years of Tory rule. Lord Grey formed a 
Whig ministry pledged to reform. He was supiDorted 
not only by Ins own followers, but by most of the 
Canningites, who now deserted the Tories and went 
in for reform. But there was still a great deal of 
discussion and agitation before the question could 
be settled. One Reform Bill was thrown out by the 
House of Lords after it had passed through the 
House of Common.^. Riots broke out in several places, 
and civil Avar seemed possible. 33ut as AA*ith Catholic 
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emancipation, Wellington’s sound sense prevented any 
foolish, obstinacy being shoTm by those who disliked 
change. He saw that the people meant to have reform, 
and that it was impossible for the Lords to stand 
against the national will. When the Bill again came 
before the Lords he stopped away, and persuaded so 
many others to do the same, that the Whig peers 
carried the Bill. Thus the First Reform Act became 
law in 1832. By it the rotten boroughs were abolished, 
and members were given to the great towns, and more 
members to the larger counties. A great increase in 
the number of persons allowed to vote was also made. 
The general result of the Bill was that the substantial 
middle classes, such as the farmers, and shopkeepers, 
and manufacturers, had most power. Though few 
working-men obtained votes, the power* of the land- 
lords was much reduced. 


4. The Whigs remained in office for the rest of 
William iv.’s reign. After a time Lord Grey gave 
up his place, and Lord Melbourne became Further 
Prime Minister. Many other refoi-ms were Whig 
carried out during those years. One of reforms, 
these was the abolition of negro slavery (1833) in all 
British colonies. The slave-owners received a large 
sum of money by wa 3 '' of compensation; but it was, 
unfortunately, found,. very hard to get the freed slaves 
to work I’egularly, and the West Indies, whidi, since 
the loss of America, had been the most flourishing 
of the British colonies, gradually lost the prosperitj'" 
which had been based on injustice and cruelty. 
Other Whig reforms were the Nero Poor Law (1834), 
which improved the ways in which relief was given 
to poor people out of the rates, and the Municipal 
C(yrporatfion8 Reform Act of 1835, which did for the 
Town Councils what the BiU of 1832 did for Parliament, 


By it every town was governed by a mayor and a 
popularly chosen town council. The new boroughs 
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tlius liad tlieir local Parliaments, jnst as tlie "wliole 
nation Pad its Parliament at Westminster, But tPe 
Wliigs soon became tired of making changes, and lost 



Viscount Melbourne. 

(From a Figure in Hayter's ‘Reformed rarliament' in the National Gallery.) 

a good deal of their popularity. Melbourne was still, 
however, Prime Minister when William died, in 1837, 
and his niece, Victoria, became Queen Victoria. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Victoria, 1837-1901 

(Married Prince Albert of Coburg) 

Principal Persons : 

Lord Meibotime; Sir Robert Peal; John Senxy Newman; 
Dr. Cbalmers; Daniel O'Coonell; John Bright; Richard Cobden; 
Lord John RuaseU; Lord Palmerston; Benjamin Disraed, Earl 
of Beacons&eld; Lord Darby; William Ewart Gladstone; the 
Marq.uls of Salisbury; Napoleon ni. ; Charles Stewart Parnell; 
General Gordon; the Mahdi; Lord Frederick Cavendish; 
Lord Hartington (afterwards Duke of Devonshire); Joseph 
nhaTniiaTiniii ■ Lord Rosebery; Lord Roberts; Charles Darwin. 

Principal Dates : 

1837. Accession of Victoria. 

18^. Peel succeeds Melbourne. 

1846. The Corn Laws abolished, and Peel driven from ofiBce. 
1848. The Chartist movement fails. 

1862. The Coalition Ministry of Whigs and Peelites. 
1864-1866. The Crimean War. 

1867. The Indian Mutiny. 

1868. India brought under the Crown. 

1866. Death of Palmeraton. 

1867. Second Beform Bill. 

1868-1874. The great Gladstone Ministry. 

1869. Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

1870. Elementary Education Act. 

1870-1871. War between France and Prussia. 

1874-1880. The Disraeli Ministiy. 

1878. Treaty of Berlin. 

1880-1886. The Second Gladstone Ministry. 

1884-1886. The Third Beform Bill. 

1886. Death of Gordon. 

1886. Gladstone declares for Home Bulv 
1886-1892. The Salisbury Unionist Ministry. 
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1892-1896. The last Gladstooe Ministry*. 

1896-1901. The Third Salisbury Ministry*. 

1898. Conquest of the Sudan. 

1899. Beginning of the Boer War. 

1901. Death of Queen Victoria. 

1. The nevr queen u*as only ' eighteen years old. 
But she shou-ecl a rare courage and discretion, and 
The Queen before long made herself popular. At 

Sbert?”*"® depended a good deal on Lord 

Melbourne. But Melbourne u'as not a 
strong minister, and had great difficulty in keeping 
office. There U'as, moreover, a danger in the queen 
being advised by one partj- only. Luckily this was 
got rid of -when Victoria married in 1810 her cousin 
Alheri of Coburg. Prince Albert was called the Prince 
Consort, and though 3 'oung, was thoughtful, hard- 
working, and unselfish. He proved a much better 
counsellor for the queen than any party politician. 
His position was a very difficult one. He was stiff 
in his wnj^s, and in many respects more German than 
English. TJiis prevented him being popular at first, 
but the more he was known the better he was liked. 
He never thought about himself, but alwaj’s about his 
wife and her people, and he worked hard in doing 
the things which the queen found it difficult to do 
herself. After his death in ISCl, it was clear how 
liis self-denjdng policy had brought the ancient 
monarchy into closer touch with the new sj’-stem which 
began with llic Reform Bill. In the course of this 
long reign the full effects of this measure were gradu- 
ally worked out. Two other Reform Bills made the 
Government more and more dependent uijon the people 
until at last nearly cveiy male won a share in the 
pvermnent of the countiT- It is in no small measure 
to the wisdom of Prince Albert, and the devotion of 
the queen, that, despite these changes, the monarchv 
became more popular than it had been for a long time' 
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2. Tlie state of the country -was unsatisfactory. Ire- 
land was not contented with Catholic Emancipation, 
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and O’Connell was now demanding the Bepeal of the 
Union. The Whig ministers would not agree to this, 

o 
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Repealers 

and 

Chartists. 


but they ■U'erc obliged to coucili.ite 0‘Goiiiiell and his 
followers (who were called the neijcalers). since they 
needed Irish votes to koei) themselves in 
ofiicc. In England and Scotland there was 
also much discontent. Working-men found 
they were no better ofi* after the Eeform Bill than they 
had been before it. "Wages were low. and the iirice of 
bread was kept very high by the Corn Laivs. which 
prevented foreign corn being brought into the country, 
because of the heavy duty imposed upon it. Some 
extreme men started an agitation for what was called 
the Pcoplcn Charter. They were therefore called 
Chartists. They asked for further reform of Parlia- 
ment, anrl insisted that every man .should have a vote, 
and that Parliament should be elected by secret ballot 
every year. I^or many years thej- were looked upon 
with great alarm, though many of the things they 
asked for have since been quietly granted without 
much harm happening. Melbourne had a difficult task 
in dealing with so much discontent. 

3. The Tories had a wise leader in Peel, a Lancashire 
raanxifacturer s son. Peel thoroughly xniderstood the 
Peel's middle classes, and knew well that they 
triumph in had no eagerness to ui^set the institutions 
^ ’ of Ihe countiy. But he saw clearly that 

his party must change with the times. He adapted 
his policy to the new state of things. He dropped 
the unpojnilar name of Tory and called himself a 
Conscrvaiirc. He profited by the mistakes of the 
Whig.?, and at last, at the general election of ISII, 
the Conservatives won a large majority. 3Iclbourne 
resigned and Peel became Prime Minister. Peel now 
showed his great ne.'ss as a financier. He carried out 
many imj)ortnnt rcform.=:. For five years he governed 
the Empire well and vigorously. But during that 
period he was gradu.ally changing his views as to how 
the country ought to be taxed. He had started in life 
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ns n Proiccihnisi, "wlio Ihcmplitr Hint Kiifrlisli-pnnvn 
niul Knpli.^li-inndc nriiolo.*? oiiplit. 1»» hp proloolf'd from 
being umler.eold by thinp.^ brouplil in from abroad. 
Bnt ho noiv repealed many dulie-- •\vhioh liml been 
iiui) 0 !;ed in order io lieep f>id foivipn pood*: fiom 



Sir Itolirrl Va 1. 
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competing ■with onr ]irodHce. Tims Ijo was ehanged by 
exiiericnce into becoming wliat is e.'dled nfrcr fradrr. 

4. If Peel believed in free trade at all, free tradis in 
bread -was more important than anything else. Vet 
the Corn Laws still remained ns Inph as ever. 

With the object of lielping Brit i.sh landlords Com Law 
and farmers, so licnvy a duty liad been put Aff'tatlon. 
on foreign corn, that only when the iirico of Avhcat 
was very high could any foreign corn come into the 
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country. TJie Corn Lau’-s made bread dear and caused 
much grumbling, especially in tbe manufacturing 
towns, which cared little for British agi’iculture and 
a great deal for cheap food. For some ji'ears a body 
named the -d.7ii'£-CorjiiawXccffif«ehad been in existence, 
whose object was to abolish all taxes on bread. Its 
founders were John Bright, an eloquent Quaker manu- 
facturer from Rochdale, and Richard Cohden, a Man- 
chester calico-printer of wonderful earnestness and 
power of persuasion. The landlords declared that 
if the Corn Laws were repealed they would be ruined. 
But the League convinced many people that it was 
more important to give every man cheap bi’ead than 
to keep up the artificial jirosiicrity of a single class of 
the nation. Peel himself was more than half converted 


by it. Then came a terrible famine in Ireland which 
finallj’’ made Peel sec that the Corn Laws had to go. 

5. The Catholic Question and the Repeal Agitation 
had unsettled Ireland. But the real thing that kept 

Ireland discontented and unhappy was the 
famine.*^ poverty of the peasantry. Tliere were more 
peojjle in Ireland than the land would feed, 
and a bad ss’-stem of land laws made the jjcasants 
quite at tlic mercy of their landlords. In a great part 
of Ireland the land was tilled by very small farmers, 
who paid such a huge I’cnt that they had very little 
left to live on after satisfying the landlord. They were 
comijcllcd therefore to feed on the cheaiDost possible 
food. Now, the chca jjest food was the potato, and for 
this reason the greater part of the Irish iiopulatiou 
lived on potatoes and nothing else. But now a disease 
broke out which made potatoes unfit for human food. 
The result was that millions of Irishmen were plunged 
into fearful distress, and could not get enough to eat to 
keep them from starvation. 

6. Peel did wliat he could to relievo this misery. He 
soon saw that it was monstrous to make food dear 
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by iiutting taxes upon it wlicn millions were stai’ving. 
He therefore jirojjosed to abolish the Corn Liaws, and, 
though many of his followers beeamovoiy AboUUonof 
angry, ho was strong enough, with the ^ cCo m 
help of the Whigs, to carry out his pui*- 
pose. In ISIO I’oel reduced the tax on corn ton nominal 
sum. so that henceforth grain for the ])eople eould bo 
bought wherever it was ehca]K'st. The landlords cried 
out that they were ruined, and a section of the Conser- 
vatives, called the JVfi/r<7ioni.s7.*{. was ffirmed, which 
was bitterly hostile to Peel. It was letl by Jintjrnnin 
Disrricli, a clover and ceeenlric writer of novels, and 
a .Tew by birth, whom Peel had olTejideil. Ueforo h>ng 
the Protectionists joincjl with the "Wliigs and ilrovo 
Peel from oflicc. Slow to iimve as he was, stiff and 
narrow ns he sooincd to a man like Disraeli, Peel was 


one of the most clear-heatlcd, hoin)nrable, tmd straight- 
forward of the queen’s priim* ministers. ’NVlicnever lie 
saw a thing was right, he declared for it . lie died a few 
years later. Ilis admirers long acted together under 
the name of Ptrlilcs. The most famous of them was- 


WiUiam. JUiravl. Gladulonr, the son of a Liverptud 
merchant, who first held ofliee in I’eel’s ministry. 

7. During Peel's ministry many great changes in the 
Church were slowly coming to a head. The religions 
revival, brought about by the IMcthodist movement in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, had been con- 
tinued in the early years of the nineteenth _ _ 

The Evan« 

by wliat was called the JSvauffcUcal Jievi vaL helical 
The Evangelicals, who .strove to bring bjiek Revival, 
the old teaching of the Puritans, were good and pious 
people, wlio, though sometimes rather narrow, were 
high-minded and devoted, and did a great deal to make 
people realise their duties to God and man. Their 
leaders were mostlj'- membei’S of the Church of Eng- 
land, though many Evangelicals were Nonconformists. 
They were foremost in the movement for the abolition 
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of slavery, sent out missions to tlie heathen, and pro- 
moted many useful "works. But about the time of tlie 
Reform Bill a group of earnest and learned men at 
Oxford began to teach men to go back to 
movSwnt.** ideas of Laud and the High Ghurdimcn 
of the seventeenth century. The greatest 
of these was John Jienry Newman, who, however, 
turned Roman Catholic in 1845. But even after his 
secession the movement continued to grow, and 
though very unpopular at first, the new High Church 
school gradunll 3 ' made its way bj»- its energj- and 
devotion, and soon began to exercise a verj'" wide 
influence. There was a j)arallel, but veiy 
Disruption!*' diflercnt, movement in Scotland, where 
in 3843 occurred what is called the Dis- 
ruption of the Scotch Church. In that year many 
Scottish ministers, licadcd by Dr. Chalmers, formed 
a new Church called the Nree Church of Scoiland, as 
a protest against the Established Church. All these 
moveiueuts showed increased activitj’ in ecclesiastical 
matters. But this did not iirevent iieoific slowly 
getting more liberal and tolerant. During the next 
Progress of generation a great manj- laws were passed 
™ to i)ut an end to the iiosition of inferioritj* 
wliicli Nonconformists from the English 
Church had suffered up to the beginning of the 
present rcigii. 

8. Tlie Liberals— as the Whigs wore now generally 
called— reaped the advantages of the split between 


Collapse of 
the Chartists 
and Re- 
pealers. 


the Prolcctioiiists and IJie Pcclitos. l^rom 
184G to 3852 a Liberal niinistiy, at whose 
head was Lord John Jiussell, remained in 
power. It had an easier task before it than 


the previous Whig administration. The repeal of the 
Corn Laws had brought prosperitj' to the ordinaiy 
worlanan, who becaiiio less discontented, as he was 


now winning higher wages and living on better food. 




The Now Houses of Parliament, opened 1852. 
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One result of this ■was seen in the increasing weakness 
of the Chartists. In 1848 there were revolutions all 
over Europe. There was fighting in nearl 3 '' every great 
. city, and many Governments were overturned. The 
Chartists tried to bring about a revolution in England, 
and summoned a great meeting of their followers on 
Ka}iningion Commo^v, lioping to frighten Pariiament 
into giving all thej’ asked for. But nothing came 
of their talk, and the meeting proved an utter failure. 
In a short time Chartism died away, but not before 
it had done good in calling attention to the necessity 
for more cjfforts to make the life of the ordinary man 
liappier. In the same way the Repeal agitation in 
Ireland gradually came to an end. O'Connell, the only 
strong Irish leader, died, and after this Ireland had 
a long period of quiet. 

9. In a few j^ears quarrels between Lord John Russell 

and Lord Potlmcvslon^ the most j)opulnr and energetic 
The Coall- followers, weakened the Liberal partj*. 

i 8 s 2 °^ This gave the Protectionists under Lord 

Derb,v and Disraeli a chance of getting office 
in 1852. ■^Vlicn once in power they saw that it was use- 
less tiying to bring back the Corn Laws, and therefore 
dropped their Protectionist views. But even this 
change of policy did not alloAv them to remain long in 
office. Ill opposition the Liberals had patched uii their 
quarrels, and had also drawn nearer to the Peelites. 
The result was that thej' drove Derbj' from office, and 
set up a Conliiion jlfinisirg, in which both Liberals 
and Peelites took part. But the new ministers did 
not work well together. The worst result of thei 
lack of union was that England gradually drifted inti 
war with Russia. 

10 . Eor a long time the growth of Russia had excite 
alarm. The Russians were now threatening to destro 
the Turkish Empire, and most people in the AVes 
were anxious to ujihold the Turl:s, so as to keep u 
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■wliat "was called tlie Salance of PoTrer. This "was a 
great mistake, since it was quite impossible to main- 
taiu the Turkish power for long. The Turks _ 

were rude, cruel soldiers, splendid as 
fighters, but quite unteachable as rulers, 
and brutally misgoverning their CJhristiau subjects, 
who were now constantly rising in revolt against them. 
"We have seen how, before this, some of the Greeks 
had managed to win their freedom. Other Christian 
subjects of the Turks were now trsung to shake ofE 
the Turkish yoke, and looked to Russia for help. 



Tho Crimean War. 


The right policy for Europe would have been to join 
with Russia in getting rid of Turkish I’ule. But 
the statesmen of the West, in their natural alarm of 
the growth of Russia, were umrise enough to back up 
the Turks. Fearing lest Russia should make herself 
mistress of the Black Sea and the Levant, England 
declared war against her in 1854. France was now 
ruled by Napoleon III., nephew of the gi’eat Napoleon, 
who strove to follow his uncle’s fashion of government, 
and was anxious to win military glory. Sometimes 
he thought of fighting England, and, a few years 
after this, his hostility to us caused the be ginnin gs of 
the volunteer rruyvetnent, whidi has ever since given 

o 2 
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Great Britain a large force of -vrilling citizen soldiers. 
But lie now .ioined Aritli England against Bussia, so 
that for the first time for many generations English- 
men and Frenchmen fought side liy side. 

11. The chief fighting in this Avar Avas in tlie peninsula 
called the Crimea, AA’hich juts out into the northern 

liart of the Black Sea. In this region the 
Sebastopol**^ Russians had built a strong fortress called 

Sebastopol, and the English and French 
noAV landed an army in the hope of destroying it. 
It AA’as not hard to begin the siege, but Avinter came 
on AA*ith its terrible cold, and the allied armies AA*ere 
badly mismanaged, and suffered seA*erely from disease. 
When there AA*as actual fighting to be done our 
soldiers behaA’cd splendidly. Thus at Salaclara. the 
six hundred troopers of tlie light brigade of British 
caA’alry charged a AA*hole Russian army, strongly posted 
and pi’otcctcd by artillery, AA*hilo at inherman a fcAV 
regiments of British infantry resisted for many hours 
the attack bf a great Russian force AA'hich had come 
upon them unaAA*arcs in the midst of a dense XoA'cmber 
fog. But all through the AA'ar the generalship AA-as 
bad, Avhilc the home GoA'crnmcnt shoAved deplorable 
incompetence. At last a great outcry AA'as raised 
against the Coalition, AA'hich AA'.as driA'en from office. 
Palmerston AA'as uoaa' made Prime Minister, and his 
energy soon put a iicaa’ colour on the Avholc struggle. 
Scbastoxiol AA'as captui’ed, and in 1S5G the Russians 
AA'cre glad to make peace. 

12. In 1S57 a trouble AA'orse than the Crimean "War 


shook the British Empire to its foundations. EA’er 


The Indian 
Mutiny. 


since f he days of CUa'c a large i^art of tlie 
ai’my that kept India obedient to English 
rule had consisted of native troops called 


Sepoj/s. Some carelessness in their treatment made 


them A'cry disconfented. They persuaded themseh'es 


that AA'c AA'ished to destroy their religion and their race. 
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in 1857 suddenly rose in mutiny, sliooting tlieir 
officers, and committing all .sorts of lioiTors. Luckily 
tke revolt did not spread over all India, and some of 
tlie Sepoys and many of the native princes remained 
loyal. At last, adfter great effoi*ts, the mutiny vras put 
dovTi. It was now felt that the East India Company, 
which had hitherto ruled India, ought not to be allowed 
to do so any longer. In 1858 the Company was abolished, 
and TTidi.T. brought directly under queen and Parlia- 
ment. In 1877 the queen was made Empress of India. 

13. Pahnerston was the only British statesman who 
had won credit during the Ci’imean "War. Until his 
death, nine years later, he remained the paimerston’s 
strongest force in politics, and, save for one rule and 
brief interval. Prime Minister. He was an 
easy-going, good-humoured man, who cared nothing 
for reforms at home, and very little for paiiiy politics. 
But he had a great belief in his country and in 
the British Empire. He showed a &ie spirit and a 
high courage in the face of difficulties, and Britain 
owes much to his patriotism and sound common sense. 
Sometimes the methods by which he sought to up- 
hold British interests gave just offence. Yet his 
general policy was on right lines, and he did good 
service to Europe as well as to England by reason of 
the sympathy he showed with nations struggling for 
their freedom. He did something to help the Italians, 
who were now gradually throwing off the rule of their 
many princes and building up a united Italian king- 
dom. He made the English and the French better 
friends than they had been for centuries. But he 
was bitterly hated by those who thought that under 
all circumstances England must keep at peace, even 
if peace meant some loss to Britain. The ardent 
reformers who sat in his Cabinet bore his yoke very 
impatiently. Chief among these were the Peelites, 
now entirely imited with the Liberal party, and 
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moj’c eager for change than the old-fashioned A^niigs, 
Palmerston allowed Gladstone, the Peelite chief, to be 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer. In this caiaacity 
Gladstone drew up brilliant free-trade budgets, that 
showed him to be the real inheritor of the financial 
genius oC his master Peel. But the Prime Minister 
looked with great mistrust on his enthusiastic Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Palmerston was growing 
very old, but lie loved power, and clung to it till 
his death in 1803. He shrewdly saw that with his 
retirement the reformers would win the upper hand. 
‘Gladstone.’ he said, ‘will soon have it all his own 
way. Whenever he gets my iilacc we shall have 
sti'ange doings.’ 

14. Lord John Russell was now made an earl and 
Prime Minister, while Gladstone took Palmerston's 
place as the real chief of the ministry. 
Sfofm Acl Gladstone now brought forward a new 
Reform Bill. But Palmerston’s followers 
still held their master's view that enough had been 
done in the way of Parliamentary Reform by the Act 
of 1S32. In 1866 they joined with the Conservatives in 
defeating the measxire and in turning out the Govern- 
ment. The Whig revolt against reform gave the Con- 
servatives under Derby and Disraeli another chance of 
office. Disraeli had long been carefully watching the 
course of Engli.«:h affairs. He saw that the Con- 
scrvjilivcs had made the mistake of simply oiqtosing 
everything, and w.as convinced that they could never 
Avin by .'such a policy. To the horror of the old Tories 
he noAV brought fortvard a Reform Bill of his own, 
Avhich Avas succes.'sfully passed into Ioaa' in 1867. By 
it all male householders got A’otes in the boroughs, 
and the county franchise AA'as extended to all aa-Iio 
Ijaid £12 a year in rent. The smaller boroughs 
Averc dcprh'cd of sciiarato representation, and an 
increased number of members given to the greater 
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towns and more populous counties. The result of 
the Bill was that nearly all the workmen, who hap- 
pened to live in tlie boroughs, had votes, and that the 
middle classes, who, since 1S32, had liad evcrj-thing 
their OAvn way, had no longer the power of electing 
the greater part of Parliament. 

15. At the first general election hold under the now 
system, the Liberals liad a majority of 120. The Derby- 
Disraeli ministry at once came to an end, 

and Gladstone became Prime Sliuistcr. Ilis prcat 
views were very different from those which Snfs^nr!^ 
he liad held in the days when he had been 
a follower of Peel. But he was very able, very much 
in earnest, woudci'fiillj’’ eloquent as a speaker, and of 
rare skill in ruling the House of Commons, and in 
appealing to the tmotions of the new voters. lie 
held power for six years, from ISOS to ISrl. and 
every one of these years was marked by the passing 
of some great reform. 

16. Ireland had again become a source of trouble. 
A few years before a new agitation liad been set on 
foot by a secret society called the Fenians. 

The Fenians hated English rule, and troubles and 
aimed at setting up an independent Irish 
Republic. For several years tlicy kojit England and 
Ireland in alarm. Their activity called attention to 
the state of Ireland, and made Gladstone eager to 
do something to get rid of Irish discontent. 'NVith 
this object he deprived the Protestant Established 
Church in Ireland of much of its property, and broke 
off its connection with the state. This "wiis called 
the Disendoicmeni and Disesiahlishmcni of ihe Irish 
Church, and was carried out in 1809. The Irish were 
largely Roman Catholics, and had long hated the Irish 
Church as a sign of English supremacy. But they had 
many other grievances besides the Churdi. Though 
they welcomed Gladstone’s Bill for disestablishing the 
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Cliurcli, tliej’ remained as discontented as ever, Nor 
■R’ere they more pleased 'w'hen Gladstone passed an 
Irish Laiid Act, which strove to improve the condition 
of the Irish farmers. A new agitation arose for Borne 
Rule for Ireland^ and before long a large number of 
the Irish members were pledged to obtain a measure 
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for setting up a separate Parliament at Dublin, such 
as had existed in the days of Grattaii. Gladstone was 
not prepared to meet this demand, so the Irish 
question remained as troublesome as ever. 

17. Gladstone also undertook many other i*eforms. 
Among these was the reform of the army, where the 
curious plan of officers buj-ing their commissions was 
put an end to, and a new system was set up by which 
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^ 1-1 p. difEerent regiments were attadied to a particular 
county or district. Another great improve- 
ment was the passing of the Elementarj/ 

JEducation Act of 1870, by which School refonas. 
Boards were set up, and every child given 
a chance of learning to read, write, and cipher. 
But each change provoked a great deal of opposition, 
and some of the ministers showed want of tact and 
firmness. 

18. Foreign politics also attracted much attention. 
There was a great war between France and Prussia 
in 1870 and 1871, in which the French were Franco- 
utterly beaten. The Emperor Napoleon in. 

was blamed by his subjects for causing 
the war and mismanaging Ihe army. He was there- 
fore deposed and a Republic set up in France, which 
lin,R lasted ever since. The triumph of Prussia led to 
the other German princes recognising its king William 
as Gorman Emperor, and the establishment of a new 
constitution for Germany, which thus at last became 
united, as Italy also became joined together in a single 
state. Germany and Italy had long been nations, and 
of late years the notion had grown up that people 
belonging to the same nation .ought to be members 
of the same state. The strongest powers, such as 
England, and France, and Russia, owed their strength 
to being nations as well as states. With the growth 
of united Italy and united Germany, the national 
state became the rule all over westei'n Europe. 

19. The Gladstone government kept Great Britain 
• out of the great struggle between the French and the 

Germans. Generally, however, it i^ewed Qiadstone’s 
little firmness in dealing with its chief foreign 
foreign difficulties, though it was sincerely P®***^* 
eager for peace, and did good service by promoting 
arbitration instead of fighting as a means of settling 
disputes between difEerent states. 
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20. In 1874 there "n'ere nevr elections which gave the 
Conservatives a majority for the first time since 

The Disraeli moment of Disraeli’s 

ministry, triumph. Foi* neai’ty thirty years he had 
1874 - 1880 . Conservatives, hut they had always 

been in a minority, and, though he had three times 
been minister for a short space, he had never really 
been able to enjoy real iDower. He now succeeded 
Gladstone, and for six years, 1874 to 1880, acted as 
head of a vigorous Government. He said that the 
country had had enough of violent changes under 
Gladstone. He strove to carry on the daily govern- 
ment of the country in an ellicicut way, to bring in 
practical imiDrovcments in small matters, and to 
look more carefully after the interests of England 
abroad than, as he thought, the Gladstone ministry 
had done. But as time went on ho had great trouble 
in the House of Commons with the Irish Home Rulers. 
The Irish now found a shrewd, unscrupulous, but very . 
able loader in Charles Steivart Parnell^ a Protestant, 
who soon began to sway the Irish people as no man 
since O’Connell had done. The Home Rulers tried to 
make their influence felt in Parliament by making long 
speeches, which kept the house sitting up all night, and 
by obsti'ucting in every way the course of business. 
In Ireland they started a Land League, which strove 
to make the t.cnants the ouniors of the farms that they 
cultivated. 

21 . The • Eastern Question again gave trouble. 
After the Crimean War it had boon hoped that the 

Turks would reform and govern their 
TurlSh^^°' Christian subjects tolerably. But cx- 
S?Treat P^^wonco sooii showed hoAV foolish it was 

Berlim expect the Turk to change his barbarous 

ways, and once more there were revolts of 
ill-treated Christians, who as usual looked to Russia 
for help. A rising of the Bulgarians against the 
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Turks was put down with atrocious cruelty. Europe 
weak efforts to protect the subjects of the Sultan 
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from his oppression, but nothing effective came of 
these attempts. At last, in 1877, the Russians went 
to war with the Turks. They met with a stubborn 
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resistance, Tint, after much, hard fighting, the sturdy 
Russian soldiers forced their waj'- through the Balkan 
passes and •were in full march on Constantinople. 
Disgust at the outrages 'wrought bs" the Turks in 
Bulgaria had been too strong in England to make it 
possible ■to help the Turks. But even those who 
wished to put an end to Turkish misrule grow 
alarmed at the prospect of the Russians becoming 
masters of Constantinople. Disraeli, who had now’ 
become Earl of Ecaconsfield, sent our fleet to the coast 
of Turkey, and made ready for fighting Russia. But 
the danger was removed when a Euroiiean conference 
met at Berlin, and drew up fairly satisfactoiy terms 
of iieace. Bulgaria was freed from the Turkish yoke, 
and the Sultan was forced to iiromise to treat his 
subjects better. Bcacousfield boasted that he had given 
England ‘ peace -with honour.’ He had been accused of 
backing up tlie Turks, but there was little in the treaty 
that -was favourable to them. Still it loft the Sultan 
ruler of a considerable tciTitory in Europe, and fresli 
■wars and disturbances a feu’ years later show'cd that 
the Eastern Question w’as not yet settled. It made it 
clear, how’ever, that it can be settled only by putting 
an end to Turkish rule. None of the promises made by 
the Sultan ■wore ever kej)t. 

22. Gladstone had ■witlidra^u'u from public life after 
his defeat, but the atrocities w*i’ought by the Turks in 
Gladstone Bulgaria brought him out of retirement 
restored to t,o denounce the ‘unspeakable Turk’ and 
power. Disraeli who seemed likely to make an 
alliaucc ■with him. Dike the previous ministry, 
Beaconsfiold's governinont had made mans’ mistakes, 
and Gladstone's indignant eloqttcncc w’as very effective 
against il. The result was seen in the general elec- 
tion of ISSO, ■Nvhich gave the Liberals once more a 
majority. 

23. Beaconsficld gave up office and died a year 
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later. He load outlived the follies of his early cai’eer, 
but there was always somethiug leather 
fantastic and strange about him. He Beaconsfield. 
was not only a very able man, and a 
most acute party leader; he had an extraordinary 
knowledge of men, and a wonderful insight into 
the heart of some large questions. ' He did much 
towards promoting the greatness of the Bi’itish 
Empire. 

24. The second Gladstone government lasted from 
1880 to 1885. It was much troubled bs’ the uneasy out- 
look of foreign affairs. Perhaps its worst Egypt 
difficulties were in Egypt ^ which up to a 
few years before had been ruled by a prince called 
the KJiedive. Egypt had recentlj’’ become very im- 
portant to England through the Sues Canal having 
been cut through the Isthmus of Suez, so as to enable 
ships, trading between the West and India, to use 
the route of the Mediterranean and Red Sea, instead 
of the much longer way by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The canal had been built bj’’ a French company, though 
chiefly useful to the English. But the extravagant ways 
of the Khedive had got his country into debt, and had 
brought about such confusion that in Beaconsfield’s 
daj’-s England and France interfered. They deposed 
the Khedive, and set up a joint control of EgjTit which 
practically made the two Western powers the rulers of 
the country. But the Egyptians disliked the foreigners’ 
rule, and rose in I’evolt. Moreover, there was a rising 
in the Sudan, the region of the Upper Nile, which 
had been a few years befpre conquered by the Khedive. 
This was led by a Mohammedan prophet called the 
MahdA, who soon destroyed the Egsnptian power 
throughout the country. When tliis double crisis came, 
the French withdrew from Egypt and left the English 
to deal single-handed with the difficulties in whicli 
they had fallen. Egypt itself was easily subdued. 
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But tliG Sndnii was altogether lost, excejat where a 
few Egyptian garrisons still licld out. 

25. The English could not lea ve the garrisons to their 
fate, and there was a danger lest the 3\Iahdi’s jjower 
^ should extend to Egypt itself. To save the 
SSuJ’Jt® gai’i’isons the government sent to the 
Khartum Sudan an enthusiastic and high-minded 
soldier named Charlaa Gordon, who, after a 
wonderful career in China, had been appointed in the 
Khedive’s time ruler of the Sudan. lie was the only 



Eurojican who liad any influence over the fierce 
Sudanese, hut lie soon .•^aw that lie could do nothing 
unless the government gave him troojis to restore 
order and smash the Mahdi. But the ministers left 
him to his fate. He reached Kharinm, the chief city 
of the Sudan, where the Mahdi coon closely besieged 
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liim. Wlien it was too late,t]ie government resolved 
to send an army to release him. But before the 
soldiers could complete their long journey up tlie Nile, 
Khartum had been captured and the heroic Gordon 
sln.iTi (1885). After this the Sudan was abandoned to 
the Mahdi, whose power soon declined. 

26. Unsuccessful in Egypt, the ministry had great 

difficulties with the House of Commons, where the 
Irish Home Rulers, under Parnell’s guidance, „ _ 

, XlOni6 Jc\iUl6» 

threatened to stop nearly all business by 
their policy of obstruction. In Ireland outrage was 
frequent, and, despite land reform, the peasantry were 
still suffering greatly from poverty and famine. 
Efforts were made to deal with distress by a new Xand 
Actt and to restore prder by special laws against out- 
rage. At last the troubles came to a head when some of 
the wild fanatics murdered Lord Frederick Cavendish^ 
the Irish Secretary, the brother of Lord Hartington^ 
one of the chief members of the Cabinet. Fresh 
measures of coercion were then passed through Parlia- 
ment, the chief result of which was the union of the 
Home Rulers with the Conservatives in a bitter opposi- 
tion to the Government. In 1885 their united efforts 
drove Gladstone from power. 

27. Before he resigned Gladstone passed, by agree* 
ment with tlie Conservatives, the Third Reform Bill 
of 1884, by which the right of having a vote 

was given to every male householder in the 
counties, just as it had been given to the 
householders in the boroughs in 1867. The lesser 
boroughs were abolished, 'and the country cut up into 
constituencies, very roughly equal in population, and 
each returning one member. By this act every man 
with a house of his own had a voice in settling the 
fortunes of his country. - 

28. The Conservatives now took office, but could not 
keep it long, and in 1886 Gladstone was Prime Minister 
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for liho tihird tiboie. He now mode an alliance with, hia 
former enemies, the Irish, and brought in a bill giving 
a separate Parliament to Ir^nd. But a lai'ge section 
of the Liberals refused to acc^t his new 
ggarofOT policy, and the Home Buie Bill was de- 
feated in tlie House of Commons. A new 
general election was held in which the Conservatives 
mado common cause ndth the Idbcrals who liad voted 
against Home Biule. This ne%v party was led by Lord 
Hartington (oftem-ards Duke of Devonshire) and 
Joseph C/iaiJiberZutfi, a very able Birmingham mann- 
focturer. They took the name of Dibent-JjnionisiSf 
and henceforth worked along witli the Conservatives, 
whoso leader, since Beaconsfield’s death, had been the 
jJorqtns (J Salisbury, Tlie election gave a gi*eat 
majority to the Unionist party, and Salisbury became 
Prime Minister in 18S0. 

29. From 1880 to the queen's death in 1001 the 
Unionist party remained almost constantly in power. 

Its rule was only broken in tlie yeai-s 1802 
Unionist ^ when tiie Home Bulers, who won n 
2SS^886- mojority at the general election in 

zgoz. ' ^ 802 , formed a fourth Gladstone administra- 

tion. But the Homo Hulcrs had too Biwgil 
a majority to bo able to do veiy much, and Gladstone, 
already a very old man, gave up office in 1801, and died 
soon nftem'ni'ds. Under JLord Rosebery, his suecessor, 
the Homo Rulers wore furtlier weakened by qnaiTels 
among tlieir loaders, and in 1803 were forced to dis- 
solve Parliament. A now general oleefdon once more 
i*etumed Lord Salisbniy to pmver. In the ministry 
he now fonned ho gave many offices to the Liberal- 
Unioniste, who had been contented to support liis 
fonuor government without taking port in it. This 
ministry lasted for tlie rest of tho queoii’s reign. 
Its attention was mainly occupied by foreign affairs, 
and it was foiecd to wage wars in many paits of the 
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world. In 1898 it made some atonement for the death 
of Gordon by the conquest of the Sudan, and the ex- 
tension to that distant region of the strong and wise 
system of government under British control which 
had already done so mudi good in Egj’pt. But the 
success of the English in Egypt provoked much 
jealousy in France, and there was at one time a real 
prospect of war between the two countries, which soon 
happily passed away. Our position has been made 
more difficult by the coldness of several of the great 
European nations, but before the queen’s death the 


Canada. 


outlook had become less dark. 

30. One of the greatest things in Victoria’s reign 
was the growth of the overseas dominions. After the 
loss of America under George m. Britain 

few colonies left, save the West Indies Overseas 
and French Canada. Early in the nine- 
teenth century the West Indies were V^ery prosperous, 
but their prosperity fell away after slaveiy was 
abolished, and free trade drove their sugar out of 
the markets. Canada, however, grew im- 
mensely. Upper or English Canada was 
settled and soon began to outgrow French or Lower 
Canada. For a long time there were great troubles 
n.TiH more than one war. But at last the French and 
English learned to live together in peace. In 1867 the 
Dominion of Canada was set up, which brought the 
American colonies into unity and gave each of them 
local self-government. During the nineteenth century 
a new Britain has arisen in Australia^ first 
a mere convict settlement, but becoming 
great through gold discoveries and wool-growing. 
Australia is so vast a country that many different 
colonies were set up in it, the most important being 
New South Wales, whose capital is Sydney, and 
Ftc^oWa, whose chief city is Melbourne. Each of these 
became self-governing and independent countries, with 


Australia. 
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Tcry little connection with each other. However, as 
they grew greater they began to realise the advantages 
of having some union among themselves. There were 
many difficulties in the way, but these were success- 
fully overcome. At last, in 1001, the different Australian 
dominions were happily joined together in the Common- 
wealth of AxisiraUa. though, as in the case of Canada, 
each region continued to manage its own local affairs. 
Many hundred miles away from Australia lie the 
great islands of New Zealand, which also became the 
seat of a flourishing and energetic British community. 

31. A fresh extension of the empire has arisen in 
South Africii. The flrst European settlements round 

The B e Cape of Good Hope were made by the 

War. Dutch. These were conquered by Britain in 

Napoleon's time, and remained in her posses- 
sion after tlie peace. Before long English settlers made 
their homes there, but they were outnumbered by the 
old Dutch farmers, or Boers, and did not get on well 
with them. The whole history of South jfVfrica has 
been full of disputes between the British and Dutch, 
and the rcsidt has been to retard considerably its pros- 
perity. At last some of the Boers fled from English 
rule into the interior, where they set up two republics, 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Free Siaic^ which 
wore long suffered to remain independent. In 1S77, 
however, the Transvaal was conquered by the British, 
but the Boers soon rose in revolt, and after ISSl were 
again allowed to govern themselves. Soon after this, 
rich mines of diamonds and gold Avere discovered in the 
Transvaal. The rush for wealth noAv bi’ought many 
Briti.sh settlers to the Transvaal, and fresh quarrels 
arose bctAVccii the eager and restless newcomers and 
the stolid and old-fashioned Dutch farmers. The Fi*cc 
State made common cause Avith the Transvaal, and in 
1S9D Avar broke out between Britain and the tAA*o Boer 
republics. The British AA*erc badly led, and at flrst the 
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Boers, wlio were splendid, soldiers, won many "victories 
over them. However, very large forces, commanded 
by Lord Eoberts, were poured into South Africa, and 
the tide of the war slowly turned. It was, however, 
still raging when Queen Victoria died, but it was already 
quite clear that British ascendency would be established 
over South Africa. 

32. Not only has Victoria’s reign seen a wonderful 
growth of the overseas dominions. In her later years 
and ever since men began to realise the need 
of more unity and good feeling between the ^ 

dwellers in the British islands and their good feeling 
kinsmen dwelling in the new Britains planted 
beyond the sea. A splendid proof of this 
was shown in the> readiness with whicli the new 
dominions sent soldiers to help to fight the battles of 
the empire, in the Sudan, in South Affica, and against 
the Germans. Not less noteworthy has been the con- 
tribution made to the defence of the common cause by 
the soldiers of India, notably in the eastern campaigns 
against the allies of Germany. 

' 33. In 1901 Queen Victoria died, full of years and 
honour. Her reign was the longest in all 
our history. She was succeede'd by her vict^a! 
eldest son, Edward vn. 
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BOOK VIII 

THE HOUSE OF WINDSOR, 1901-1918 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
Edward VII., 1901-1910 

(Married Alexandra of Denmark) 

Principal Persons: 

Lord Sokerts; Lord Kitohenor; Ooncral Botha; Lord SaliBhary; 
Arthur J. Balfour ; Joseph Chamherlain; Sir E. Camphell-Banner- 
man ; E. E. Asquith ; B. Lloyd George. 

Principal Dates: 

1901. Accession of Edvrard vn. 

1902. End of the Boer War. 

1902-1906. Balfour ^linistry. 

1906-1908. Gam^boll-Bannerman hlinistry. } 

1908-1910 Asquith Ministry. 

1909. Budget rejected by House of Lords. 

1910. Federation of South Africa. Death of Edward vn. 

1. Edward vii. was nearly sixty when ho became 
king. His father, Prince Albert, had died when he 
was quite a young man, and for nearly foi’ty 
years ho had helped his molher, Queen EdvwdVlI. 
Victoria, by going about the country to act 
on her behalf. He had been a gi’eat traveller and knew 
• every part of the empire. Hitherto he had taken little 
part in politics. He was shrewd, kindly, easy-going, 
tactful, and open-minded. He took his position as a 
constitutional king very seriously, and, though very 
careful to keep to himself his views about party politics, 
• he made his influence felt in many different ways. He 
travelled about Europe, visiting kings and presidents, 
and welcomed them to England when they in their 
turn paid visits to him. He worked hard and success- 
fully to make England more friendly with foreign 
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eoiintries, and M’as tlie better able to do tills, since a 
large niiinber of foreign rulers ■were closelj'- akin to him 
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or to Ills wife, Queen Alexandra.. He did so muck to 
keep the world at peace that before his death men 
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called Mm Edward the Peacemaker. Besides the old 
royal titles, he took the new one of “King of the 
British dominions beyond the seas.” 

2. The first important event of the new reign was the 
conclusion of the Boer War. Before the queen died. 
Lord Roberts had taken Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria, the capitals of the two Boer 

states, and liad broken up the cMef Boer 
armies. Nevertheless, the Boers stiU kept on fighting, 
and showed wonderful resourcefulness in cutting off 
British supplies, and defeating scattered fragments of 
the British army. Lord Roberts had now gone home, 
and Lord Kitchener became the chief English general. 
He skilfully conquered the country bit by bit, and 
gradually compelled the Boers to surrender. At last, 
the Boers saw that it was useless to resist any longer, 
and in 1902 they agreed to end the war. Thus the Boer 
republics became subject to. the British crown. 

3. The restoration of peace did not end the troubles 
of South Africa. Trade had been ruined by the war, 
and it was difficult to obtain enough black pedera- 
workmen for the mines of the Transvaal, tion of South 
It was not easy for the English and Dutch, 

so recently engaged in fighting each other, to live side 
by side. Gradually, however, the state of tMugs im- 
proved. 1906 both the Transvaal and the Orange 
River were allowed to govern themselves as freely as 
any other British colony. In 1910, the two old Boer 
states were joined together with Cape Colony and 
the other British lands in South Africa, in a federal 
government after the fasMon of British North America 
and Australia. It was a striking proof that the old 
fends were being forgotten when Louis Botha, who had 
been the cMef general of the Boer armies during the 
war, became the first Prime Minister of the Transvaal, 
and then, after federation, the first Prime Minister of. 
United South Africa. 
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4 During tlio first half of Edward Vii.’s reign the 
Unionists were the strongestparty inPai’liament and still 
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Queen Alexandra. 


governed the country Lord Salisbury, who had been 
Prime Minister since 1895, resigned in 1902, because his 
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liealth. was giving way, and died soon afterwards. His 
successor was Ms nephew, Arthur J . Balfour, who re- 
mained in office until 1905. During these Salisbury 
years the ministers had many difficulties to Md^B^ our 
face, and gradually lost their favour with the 
people. Perhaps their best work was in improving the 
relations of Britain with foreign countx’ies. They ended 
many long-standing disputes with France, and persuaded 
the French to recognise the British occupation of Egypt. 
Gradually a close alliance between the two countries 
took the place of the old attitude of coolness and 
suspicion. Ministers had a difficult part to play when 
war broke out between Japan and B<ussia in the Far 
East. The Japanese defeated the Russians both by sea 
and land, and forced them to make a peace wMch gave 

. Japan all she asked for. During the war a Russian 
fleet, steaming through the North Sea on its way to 
Japan, fired upon a harmless fleet of English trawlers, 

■ wMch they mistook for Japanese torpedo boats, and 
slew several fiushermen. The indignation excited by 
this outrage turned British sympathy towards Japan, 

■ but it was made clear that the slaughter of the fisher- 
men was due to blunder and panic, and not to design, 
and ultimately England accepted compensation for the 
offence. 

5. The ministers now began to disagree among each 
other. Joseph Ghamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, 
declared that the system of free trade, Qhamberlain 
which Feel and Gladstone had established, and Tariff 
was working badly. He therefore upheld 
what he called Tariff Reform, and urged that a tax, 
or duty, shoidd be put upon manufactured goods sent 
from foreign coiuitries into Britain. He hoped by tMs 
to help British manufacturers, many of whom, he said, 
were losing trade in the home market because foreigners 
were offering for sale in England goods similar to theirs 
at a cheaper rate. Chamberlain was still more anxious to 
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givG tliG douiiiiioiis ovGrscas SLdvaiiitfi'gGs ovgi’ forGigucrs 
in trading with us. Thus hG wishGd to allow the corn 
of Canada, and the meat and wool of Australia to come 
into the countiy more cheaply than similar commodities 
from foreign lands, lioping that in return the colonies 
would put lower taxes on our manufactures than those 
of other countries. lie called this colonial preference, 
and believed that it would be the means of binding the 
different parts of the British empire more closely 
together. Ho found little active suiJiDort among the 
ministers, and strong opposition from the Liberals. At 
last he lesigned his post, and throw all his energies 
into going about the country and preaching iariff 
reform and colonial preference. He gradually won over 
most of the Unionists, including the Prime Minister. 
TJio strongest free-traders among the Conservative 
ministers ga^ c up their posts, but the ministry was 
now thoroughly disunited and disheartened. At last, 
in 1005, Balfour resigned, and the Liberals came back 
to office. 


6. Sir Henry Camiibell-Bannerman now became 
Prime ]\Iiuistcr, and among his colleagues were 

ThcCampbeii- ‘‘Asquith as Chancellor of the Ex- 

Banncrtnan chequer, and the eloquent "Welsh leader, 

Lloj-d Goorgo. As tlio mujoritj- iii 
the House of Coininons was still Conserva- 
tiA’^e. Parliament AA-as dissoh’ed, and a neiv general 
election held early in 1000. NcA'cr in recent history 
did any British party AA'in such an oveiwhclming 
victory as that noAV gained by the Liberals. The 
elections made it clear that the last gOA'crniuent was 
thoroughly mistrusted, and that eA^eryAA'liere, excc^it 
in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, the cause of 
Tariff Beform had made little AA*ay. In the ncAv House 
of Commons there Averc liA’e hundred siqiporters of the 
goA-ernmeut, and only one hundred and fifty Unionists. 
The Liberals, therefore, rem.'iincd in office for the rest 
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of the King’s reign. In 1908 Oampbell-Bannemianwas 
compelled to resign by iU-health, and soon afterwards 
died. Asquith became Prime Minister in his stead, and 
gave the Chancellorship of the Exchequer to Lloyd 
George. 

7. In foreign affairs the new ministers took up a 
very similfl-r line to their predecessors. While keeping 

up the friendship with France, brought _ _ . 

- , ^ , The Loras 

about by the Conservatives, they managed and the 

also to bring about better relations with 

Russia and Germany, King Edward giving 

his ministers very valuable assistance in this matter. 

In colonial affairs we have seen already how they gave 

free institutions to the Boer colonies, and brought 

about the union of South Africa. In home legislation 

they were less successful, and failed to carry all their 

chief proposals through the House of Commons. Some 

of the most important of their bills, which the Commons 

passed, were, however, thrown out by the House of 

Lords, where the Conservatives had an even more 

overwhelming majority than the Liberals in the House 

of Commons. At last, in 1909, the House of Lords 

rejected the budget, or plan of taxation for the next 

year, pi’oposed by Lloyd George, whose scheme was to 

put much heavier taxes on very rich people than they 

had previously paid. To throw out a budget was an 

unheard of thing for the Lords to do, since it had long 

been held that the business of taxation belonged to the 

Commons only. However, the Lords did not claim to 

destroy the budget altogether, but said that they would 

not pass it until the' country had been asked whether 

it approved of it or not. 

8. To settle the dispute between the Lords and the 
Liberals, a general election was held early in 1910. The 
Liberals said that they could not go on governing the 
country if the House of Lords stopped all their pro- 
posals. They therefore declared that the Lords’ control 

p 




over finaiice must be ab=oltit-ely ended, andtbeir power 
of f>topj)hi,c- new laws greatly reduced. The chief thing, 
therefore, that the electors had to decide 


Electron of 
tcio and 
the Veto 
Resolutions. 


wo= whether the ministers or the Lords 
were right. Tlie difficultj" was that there 
were many other questions to bo decided 


bo'idc? that of the ITonsc of Lords. Tariff Reform was 


now strongly upheld by the Conservatives, though they 
had .-uffered a great loss by Chamberlain having broken 
down in health, and being unable to take any real jjart 
in jjolitics. Tn the end the Liberals again Avon the day, 
though they lost many seat.':, and had to depend for 
their majoritA' on the support of the Iri.'-h ])arty rulers, 
Avhoso real object wa*; Home Rule for Ireland, and the 
now Labour party. Avhosc chief object Avas to secure 
social reform. HoAA-oA*er. all sections of the majority 
AA-ere united against the Hou-ee of Lords, so that, AA’hen 
thn noAv Parliament met. the Liberals AA-ere ablctofoi’ce 
the House of Lords to accept their budget, and also to 
l)n=- rc'olntions through the Commons called the Veto 
Rrtiohtfiona. By these the Commons declared that the 
fIou.«e of Lords .‘•hould not be alloAA-ed to iiitorfcro in 


jnatt^rs of taxation like the budget, and that the 
Lords' poAA-er to stop Ihaa's should be so limited that 
any measure desired by the Connnons might become 
laAA'. despite the peer.=. after Iavo or three year.':. These 
jM’oposals raised theAA'hole question Avliethcr Parliameut 
should consist of tAvo Hou.=es or one. Before, ]ioAA*cA-nr, 
the disjmte had gone A'ery far. the sudden death of 
King EdAA-ai'd ]ml an end to the fierce st niggle of jjarties. 
Ho Avns snecceded by his son, George V. 


\ 



CHAPTER XL 


George V. and the Great War, 1910-1918 

(Married Mary of Teck) 

Principal Persons : 

H. H. Asquith; D. Lloyd George; A. Bonar Laiir; Arthur J. 
Balfour; Lord Kitchener; GeneraJs Aench, Haig, Maude, and 
Allenby; Admiral Beatty; Marshal Foch; Woodrov Wilson, 
President of the United States; William IL, the German 
Emperor; Nicholas II., Tsar of Russia ; General Hindenburg. 

Principal Dates : 

1910. Accession of George v. 

1911. The FaHiament Act. 

1914-1918. The War against Germany. 

1910-1916. Asquith Ministry. 

1916-1918. Lloyd George Coalition Ministry. 

1918. Parliamentary Reform Act. 

1. George V. was the second and only surviving son 
of Edward vii. and was forty-five years old when he 
became king. He had been educated as a 

sailor, but gave up the navy when his 
brother’s death made him heir to the throne. 

He married his cousin. Princess Mary of 
Teck. It was the first time for over three himdred 
years that both king and queen had been bom in 
England. In 1917 the king repudiated for himself and 
his kinsfolk all foreign titles and declared that his 
family was to be styled the House of Windsor. 

2. When George became king, the Lords and Com- 
mons were still engaged in fierce quarrels with each 
other. An attempt was made to patch up 

a compromise in the dispute as to the powers 

of the House of Lords, but it broke down, election of 

Thereupon the Asquith government dis- 

solved Parliament, after it had only been a few months 
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in existence. But tlie ue)v House of Coxumous, elected 
iu Deeeuiboi’, 1010, contained exactly tlie same number 
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of members of eacb pai’ty as tbe old one. There were 
os many Conservatives as Liberals returned, so that 
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they balanced each other. The ministers, therefore, 
depended for their majority on the support of the Irish 
Home Rulers and the Labour members. 

3. The gorernmont Avas still able to carry its 

measures thi’ough the Commons, and send them up to 
the Lords. Four of these proposjils a 1 1 rael ed ParUa 

much attention. One was the Parliainpiii ment and'thc 
Bill which denied to the Ijords th(‘ ])owor 

to reject or alter a money bill, and dcelared 
that any other bill, if passed by the Commons, during 
three successive ycar.^ Avas to become laAA* at the end 
of that period, AA'hether the Lords aeeej>ted if. or thrcAA' 
it out. It also reduced to Jia'c yeas’s the duration of 
a parliament. Another AA'as a Xulionul inanrance 
Bill AA'hieh gaA'c all AVorlver.s sniiport from the Sl.’ito 
Avhon they AA*erc ill or out of AA'ork. A third Avas a bill 
for disestablishing and disendoAving the Church in 
Wales, and the fourth AA*as a uoav bill for Home Jiulc 
for Ireland. Of these four bilk (he Lords only accepted 
■the Parliament Bill and the Kational Jmmrancc Bill, 
which thus became laAV at once. Tlicy rejected both 
the Welsh Bill and the Irish Bill. But the Commons 
sent up those bills to them both the second and the 
third time. According to -the Parliament Act, both 
should liuA'c become laAV by the end of Hill desiiitc the 
Lords’ oiDposition. ■ 

4. The prospect of Home Rule being established in 
Ireland created great alarm among most of the Irish 
Protestants, and especially among those in 
Eastern Ulster AA’here the Protestants AA'eT’c sistance to 
in a ma joi’ity. The Ulstermen said that Par- 
liaiueiit had no right to bring them under the govern- 
ment of the rest of Ireland, for it meant their being 
ruled by men AAuth AA’hom they had no sjnnijathy or agree- 
ment. They bound themselves together bj’- a solemn 
covenant to resist Home Rule by foi'ce, and drilled and 
armed a large number of Ulster Volunteers to execute 
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The Amend- 
ing' Bill and 
the Sus- 
pensoiy Act. 


the threat. The Nationalists, following their example, 
set up a host of National Volunteers to enforce Home 
Rule. Thus Ireland was divided into two armed camps, 
each getting ready to fight the other. 

5. The ouls'' way out seemed to be to give Home Rule 
to the part of Ireland where the majority wished for 

it and to exclude from its operation the dis- 
tricts where opinion was largely against 
it. But the Irish Nationalists declared that 
Ireland must be trea.ted as a single whole, 
and that Eastern Ulster must be forced to fall in 
with the desires of the majority of Irishmen. They, 
therefore, insisted on the governmont carrying the 
Home Rule Bill through the Commons for the third 
time in 1911, and opposed the Amending Bill in which 
Asquith jiroposcd to allow, any counties, where the 
majority voted against Home Rule, to bo excluded from 
its operation. Even after the outbreak of war, the 
Homo Rule Bill was still iwossod on, but a. Suspcnsoi'g 
Act hold up its operation and also that of Iho Welsh 
Bill until the war had come to an end. The Amending 
Bill was dropped altogether. 

6. Before this stage was reached, a groat trouble 
burst uijoii the whole world which made disunites about 
Causes of li’ish Home Rule and Welsh discstablish- 
the Great mcnt sconi trivial. This was the outbreak 

of war with Germany on August d, 1914. 
TJio struggle arose from the desire of Germany to be 
mistress of the whole woi’ld, and the natural resistance 
which such a claim excited. Ever since her victory 
over Franco in 1870-1, Germany had bbcomo mucli 
more ijrosporous and ijowerfiil. She had won a groat 
share in the world's carrying trade, had set up a great 
navy, had established colonies and had become a 
manufacturing country. At the same time she con- 
tinued to bo the chief military power and by making 
friends with Austria and Italy had set up a Tr/pZc 
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AlVixmce tlirougli Trliicli slie hoped to rule Euroiie. 
This union of the central powers was the more 
effective since Germany dexterously kept alive the 
old jealousies which had divided Britain, France 
and Russia. Under Edward vii. the position of the 
Austro-Grerman Alliance had become so menacing that 
Russia and France were forced to form a. Dual Alliance 
against it. Both alliances armed to the teeth and 
prepared for a possible war. But Britain, alone of the 
great powers, tried to keep out of the fetters of the 
two rival leagues. Gradually, however, she found her- 
self compelled to show her strong sympathy with the 
Dual Alliance, and to sct.r.Ie her old disputes with the 
French and Russians. Yet Britain still hoped to live 
on friendly terms with Germauj’’ and made no serious 
attempt to get ready an adequate army to defend her 
position. Time after time Eiu*ope seemed on the verge 
of war, but matters were somehow smoothed over, and 
most men hoped that the tlmeatened fires would never 
break out. At last new troubles arose which showed 
that the armed peace of the West was not likely to 
last much longer. 

7. Germany became more and more envious of the 
commercial and colonial greatness of Britain. She 
strove hard to set herself up as her rival in 
trade and on the sea. As a step towards this Lea^e^and 
she made close friends with Turkey where 
in 1909 a revolution had established in power Germany, 
a party, called the Young Turles, which pro- 
fessed to have sympathy with western ways and was 
glad to have the support of Gennany. With Turkish 
help Germany hoped to make herself mistress of the 
Near East, and built railways which might carry her 
armies to India and Egypt. But the Young Turks mis- 
governed their Christian subjects as badly as the 
Sultan had done. At last the people in the parts of the 
Balkan lands still ruled by the Turks rose up in revolt 
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against their oppressors. In 1912 a Balhan League was 
formed by the Christian states that had gradualls” 
thrown off the Turkish yoke. The League came to the 
rescue of their brethren still under Turkish rule and 
succeeded in driving the Turks out of all their remain- 
iug possessions in Euroiie, except a small district round 
Constantinople. This was very displeasing to Germany 
and Austria, who were the more annoyed since their 
ally Italy had also gone to -war against Turkey and 
had fuither reduced her power. At the same time 
Germany sought to drive the French out of Morocco. 
She gave u]3 this attempt when Britain threatened to 
como to the help of the French : but her failures, both 
in the East and the West, convinced her that she could 
only obtain her Avay by running the risk of a European 
w.ar. A grea t change now came over German policy. The 
Emperor William made eA'crything ready for fighting. 
The powers opjioscd to Germany, who neither wished 
nor exjjcetcd war, were quite unprepared to resist him. 

8. A pretext for war soon came in Juno, 191 1, when the 
heir of the Austrian throne was murdered by a Serbian 

The out- and Austria accused Serbia of in- 

break of atigating the crime. This was an excuse for 
Austria to attack Serbia, which was closelj' 
allied with Russia and was hated by Austria 
since .a great many of her Slavonic subjects wished to 
bo joined with Serbia in a single Soutli Slavonic king- 
dom. Russia got ready to aid Serbia-, whcreujion 
Germany ordered Russia to cease her military jjrcpara- 
tions under throat of immediate war. On Russia’s 
refusal, Germany and Austria went to war against her. 
This attack compelled France to go to the help of 
Russia. Thus a. general European war broke out. A 
few days Ijii-er Germany marched her troo^is through 
Belgium as the easiest way of reaching Fj-ancc. She 
disrega.rdcd the protests of the Belgians and was care- 
less of the promise which Prussia, like the other powers, 
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liad entered upon. alwa 3 ’'S to treat Belgium os a neutral 
state. Britain strongly objected to this, but was told that 
the treaty which guaranteed Belgian neutrality was but 
a scrap of paper, and that Gcnnony intended to do any- 
thing that made it easier for her to Avin a rapid victor 5 \ 
ThereuiDon, on 4 August, Britain joined France and 
Russia in resisting the aggression of the Ccnti’nl PoAvers. 

9. The German plan of campaign AA'as to crush 

France quickly and then conquer Bussia at her leisure. 

At first nearly everything AA'ent as Germany 

I The Battle 

AAnshed. Belgium Avas easily OA’crrun and of tj,e Marne. 
France inA'aded from the north. The little 
British force of 150,000 men, under General I’^rench, 
joined the French, but the Germans came on in such 
numbers and Avith so many guns that they droA'o 
the French and ‘ English before them and adA*nnecd 
bej’^ond the River Marne to AA'ithin 40 miles of Paris. 
Then a new French army fell ujjon the Gorman right, 
while the troops that had been tlriA'en in retreat made 
a wonderful rally. After a long fierce fight called the 
Bailie of ihe Marne (September), the Germans in their 
turn AA'crc compelled to gh'c AA’ay. Before long, Iioaa*- 
eA’^er, they dug themselA’es into strong positions and 
stayed the enemies’ ad\'ance. 

10. The character of the AA’ar then changed. The 
Germans had failed to AA’in a speedy decision, but the 
allies had not been strong enough to prevent 

them occupying nearly all Belgium and a warfare in 
great part of Northern France. But the AA’ar West, 
of rapid moA'ement AA'as now succeeded bj'’ a AA’ai* of 
trenches in AA'hich each side stood on the defensive 
against the other. A long line of earthworks soon 
stretched from the Nortii Sea to the Saa'Iss frontier, 
and vast armies, millions strong, stroA’e, though to little 
purpose, to find the weakplaces in their enemies’ position. 
This state of things went on for three j'ears. Some- 
times the Germans, sometimes the allies gained the 

P 2 
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advautage ; but each adrance was won at enormous 
cost and did little to settle the question as to which 
side would prevail in the end. As years went on, it 
seemed as if things would result in a drawji battle. 
But the long struggle imxiosed the severest strain on 
both sides. There Avas, then, a chance of the less 
resolute poi’ty coUaiising altogether. 

11. There Avas equal aetiArity and more changes of 

fortune in other iiclds of AA'ar. On the eastei’ii 

Tho ««.. «« front of the Central PoAA’ers the fortunes of 
i ne war on 

the Russian AA^ar SAA\ayed violently from side to side. 
^ ' The Russians pushed their troops deep into 

the heart of Austria, but Germany, AA’hich had easily 
withstood Russian invasion, came to the help of her 
distressed a.lly. Russia had then to face iiiA'asion, and 
soon the long Austro-Gterman line, running from the 
Baltic to the frontiers of Rumania, moA'ed steadily 
eastAA^ards. But treachery and incompetence had 
undermined the iJOAvcr of Russia, and the AA'cak Tsar, 
Nicholas II., AA^as quite unable to set matters straight. 
In 1017 he AA*as driven from his throne and a Russian 
republic set uj). This revolution onl.v made matters 
AA’orsc, for poAA’er soon fell into the hands of blood- 
thirsty fanatics called BolsJwiiih'S, who misruled the 
country, throw oA^er her allies, and concluded a shame- 
ful peace Avith Gerjiiany and Austria. The result of 
this AA'as that the eastern armies of the Central PoAvers 
Avcrc able to conic to the heliJ of their forces in Prance 
and Belgium. 

12. Turkey soon declared herself on iJie side of the 
Central PoAA'ors, aa'Iio hoped to gain through her 

The war in access to Egypt and British India . 

the south- To avert this danger an allied force lauded. 
Asla.'^"'**” in Iflla, on the shores of the Dardanelles. 

The troops shoAA’ed magnificent courage, but 
their numbers AA'oro insufficient and the expedition 
AA'as badly directed. After nine months of heroic 
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struggle, tlie army ivas safely withdrawn. Another 
force, sent up the Persian Gulf to invade Mesopotamia, 
made good progress at first, but early in 1910 its ad- 
vanced sections were taken prisoners by the Turks at 
Kvi-cl-Amara. Things were made worse in the East 
by Bulgaria joining with Austria in conquering Serbia. 
The Eing of Greece, a brother-in-law of the German 
Emperor, wanted to join his kinsman's side, but a 
revolution drove him from power. Befoi’e this a 
British and French force had occupied Salonica. the 
chief port of Macedonia, now a part of Greece. For a 
long time it was unable to do anything effective to 
punish Bulgaria or rescue Serbia. Greece, Rumania, 
and Italy declared for the allies. But it was long 
before the Greeks could pi*epare their armies, and 
Rumania was. after the R.ussian collapse, easily over- 
I'un by the Germans. Italy's declaration of war against 
Germany in 1910 was a clear gain. The Italian attack 
soon occupied the Austrian armies, and prevented them 
being an3’ use to the Germans in the West. 

13. There was a struggle on the seas even more vital 
to England than the land campaigns. At first the 
Germans won some successes on the ocean, 

raided the English coast, destroyed mer- 
chant ships, and cut to pieces a weak British 
squadron off Chile. But before long British naval 
supremacy was decisively asserted. After Admiral 
Jellieoe’s victorj’ off Jutland in 1910, the'German fleet 
was afraid to leave its harbours, and the war between 
great battle-ships was at an end. As a result of this, 
the ocean was free to the transports which carried the 
allied armies all over the woi’ld, and the German 
colonies in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific were graduallj'" 
conquered. 

14. A worse trial to British naval supremacy now 
ensued from the German use of tlie submarine and the 
mine. These new weapons of war made it impossible 
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for Britain to blockade the German iDorts after the old 
fashion, and exposed every shii3 sailing on the ocean to 

The German danger of being blown uj) by unseen 
policy of enemies, who evaded the British naw by 
navigating under the water. At one time 
there was a serious danger of the British islands being 
starved out by reason of the large number of merchant 
ships destroyed by Gorman submarines. Neutral as 
well as encmj’' ships were torpedoed at sight, and 
tliousauds of iDasscngcrs and peaceful sailors were done 
to death b3'' this new and ferocious method of warfare. 
This was part of the deliberate German policj'’ of ruth- 
lessness by whicli she believed she would terrorize the 
world into submission. In the same spirit the Germans 
shut up ill iirison all enemy subjects found travelling 
in Germany at the outbreak of the war, ill-treated both 
these and her military prisoners, and sent great air- 
ships and aeroplanes to drop bombs at random on 
enemies’ torritorj\ But such misdeeds, though adding 
immensely to the sum of human miseiy, did nothing to 
secure victory for the Germans. The allies clTectivcls" 
answered them by stopping all the sea-borne trade 
of their enemies. MoreoA’-er they gradually devised 
means of protection Avhich made the submarine Avar 
veiy dangerous to the German sailors engaged in it. 
Disgust at German methods stilTened the resistance of 
the allies and angered the neutral poAA'ers AA'hieh 
suffered by it. The chief of these Avas the United 
States of America. Finding rcmonstra.ncos against 
the German methods usele-ss, the American President, 
■\Voodrow Wilson, at last took the strong step of 
declaring AA'ar against the Central PoAvers. 

15 . One reason aa’Iij’’ the AA*ar lasted so long AA'as that 
Gcrjiianj'^ aa'us readj’, AA'hile the allies AA'ere not. Ea'cii 
France had not exijccled AA'ar to come ; but Franco had 
fli great national army that did not take A’ciy long to 
put out its full strength. Britaiii had but a. A'eiy small 
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army to begin Tvitb, and the United States had prac- 
tically no army at all. Nothing is so wonderful in all 
the war as the way in which the two great 
English-speaking countries set to work to ^^*^***^ 
build up vast national armies, so that 

her alhes. 

They could take an equal share with the 
French and Italians in defending their liberties from 
the Germans. The result was that the war came to 
be fought on a scale larger than that of any pre- 
vious war. The armies numbered many millions of 
soldiers. Britain and her dominions alone raised more 
than six million troops, including large contingents 
which came from Canada, Australia, and the other 
self-goveming dominions. A great part was also 
played by the .soldiers of India, especially in the 
campaigns against the Turks. Within less than ‘two 
year.? from their joining the war, the United States 
-cut; nearly two millions of men to Europe. 

16. It was very gradually that these new forces were 
available. On the British side everything had to be 
done from the beginning, and events showed 
that the British system of government was ^quith 
but ill-adapted to face the difficulties created National 
by a state of imiversal warfare. The “““y* 
Asquith ministry did its best, and by calling on 
Lord Eitchener to act as minister of war secured 
that the raising of the new army was entrusted 
to the most famous British soldier. But the dead- 
lock in the West and the disasters in the East 
showed that everything had not yet been done to bring 
about victory. On two occasions it was found desirable 
to reconstitute the ministry. The first reconstruction 
was in 1915 when the opposition leaders took office 
imder Asqiiitli. Among them were A. J. Balfour and 
Bonar Law, who had since 1011 become leader of the 
Conservatives in succession to Balfour. The most im- 
portant new steps were, however, the establishment of 
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a Ministry of Munitions under Lloyd George, and tlie 
adoption of compulsory service for the army. Thus 
sufficient shells and arms "were provided for the vast 
British armies and an adequate supiDly of soldiers to 
man them. 

17 K!itchener iDerished at sea "when the ship on which 
he was travelling to Biussia was blown up by a stray 

The Lloyd Tliereupon Lloj'd George became 

■Georj^e minister of war. His rare gifts of imagiua- 

insight soon marked him out as 
the best leader of the nation at war. In 
1910 Asquith resigned office, and Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister of a national Coalition, intent on win- 
ning the war. Great changes were made in the direc- 
tion of army and navy. New dciDartments were set u^d 
to supiilj'- war needs, control the food supply, and build 
new ships to replace those blown up bj' German sub- 
marines. The State took up the control of everything. 
Iliough huge mistakes were made, the result was to 
tlirow the whole energies of the nation into the proseem 
tion of the war. Thus the greatest crisis of modern 
history was met by exertions worthy of the time. 

18. It was with renewed hoiic that the allies went 
into the campaign of 1917. Yet so far as the West Avas 
The Cam- concerned these hopes Avero doomed to dis- 
1917”^ ° njiijointniont In the spring and summer 
a considerable adA’-anco Avas made both by 
the British armies, noAv conimaiidcd by General Douglas 
Haig, and by their French allies. But the losses they 
snfTercd AA’crc enormous, and in the autumn the Germans, 
reinforced by their troops from the East, once more 
began to move foi’AA'ard and reconquer the ground 
thej’’ had lost. The Italian lino AA’^as broken by the 
Austrians, aa-Iio thoTOupon iiiA'adcd and conquered 
the northern eastern proAunces of Italy. It AA’as only 
in the East that the main tide of battle turned. In 
iMesopotaniia the fall of Kut Avas a-A'cngcd by General 
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Maude, wlio marched up the Tigris and captured 
Bagdad. The British army in Egypt invaded Palestine, 
and, under General AUenby, soon made good progress. 
But the most decisive event in favour of the allies in 
1917 vas the declaration of tvar by the United States. 
The adhesion of America more than outbalanced the 
falling away of B,ussia. 

19. At the beginning of 1918 the state of things in 
the West looked almost as bad as in the autumn of 
1914. The game of the Geimans was now __ , 
once more to force the pace. Accordingly German 
they tried to smash up the French and 

British armies before America could send a strong force 
to help them. The enemy nearly succeeded in carrying 
out theii' purpose. Between March and June they 
gained a wonderful series of victories, which threatened 
to CUT the French off from the British and to drive the 
British back on to the Channel ports in two broken 
divisions. They drove a deep wedge into the British 
army in Flanders, and marched down the Somme, 
threatening Amiens. At the same time they advanced 
against the French down the Oise and southwards over 
the Marne, getting dangerously near to Paris, both on 
the north and on the east. 

20. The real trouble with the allies was that, though 

their soldiers had shown extreme bravery, each army 

had fought for its own hand, and there bad 

been no single mind to direct and plan the ^ 

■, 1 . T-i ^ Of Command. 

whole campaign. Lloyd George now insisted 

that a single general-in-chief should be appointed with 
power to command the soldiers of the many Tia.t.inTiq 
fighting in France. He was severely opposed, but perse- 
vered until he had got his way. Marshal Foch was then 
chosen as supreme commander. General Haig loyally 
falling in with the new position. The effects of the 
change soon made themselves felt. They came more 
(quickly since the alhes, though defeated, had never 
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lost eoulidence or courage, and now, despite submarines, 
hundreds of thousands of fresh American soldiers were 
convoj’^ed over the ocean by the British fleet, and were 
taking ui) their x^osts beside the war-worn veterans of 
France and Britain. 

21. Poeli bided his time, and did not strike until all 
his iDlans were ready. But in the middle of July the 

The Turn of advancing Gennaus, 

the -nd™ ° massed some fifty miles east of Paris, and 
drove them back, after fierce fighting, in the 
second battle of the Mm'iie. This battle was as fatal 
to the last advance of the Germans as was the first 
battle of the Marne to their original elTort to snatch a 
hasty triumijh. Thereuijon the British renewed their 
olTensive with success equally great. By the end of 
September the line of 1917 was more than restored, 

22. Then came about a wonderful collaijsc of the 
enemy, both in the East and in the West. In tlie East 

it was tlie less unexpected, since 1017 had 
the St? alreadj’- seen the beginnings of the break-ui? 

of the Turkish army. But in 1 91S the British 
army in Mesopotamia found it easy to advance as far as 
it liked. In Palestine Allcnby outmanoeuvred the Turlcs 
by great encircling movements of his strong force of 
cavalry, occuiDicd Jerusalem and Damascus, and finally 
by the conquest of Aleppo cut off the Turks in Meso- 
liokimia from their base. More surprising still was 
the awakening of the ]\racedonian army from its long 
inactivity, and the raind collapse of the enemy before 
it. On 29 So]flember Bulgaria, seeing that the game 
was uj). made an unconditional surrender. A month 
later. Turkey also laid down her arms on the conditions 
iiniioscd by the allies. Thus the Eastern designs of 
the Central Powers were entirely frustrated. 

23. The .surrender of Bulgaria and Turkey made 
Austria unable to hold her own any longer in the 
Balkan lands. Serbia, her victim, was now swiftly 
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reeouquered by the Macedonian force of the allies. 
Then the Italians advanced against the Austrian 
invaders of Italy, and soon drove them 
with enormous losses back over their own 
frontiers. Austria.face to face with invasion, 
was also brought to her knees by a revolt of her own 
Slavonic subjects. The Austro-Hungarian empire, 
where minorities of Germans and Hungarians had 
long ruled harshly over Slav majorities, collapsed 
under the strain. On 3 November she signed an 
armistice which left her helpless in the hands of the 
allies. Thereupon revolution broke out within her 
empire, and each of the many nations, which had been 
uneasily united under her sway, sought to build up an 
independent state of its own. 

24. The most vital result of the surrender of Bul- 
garia, Turkey, and Austria was to leave Germany alone 
to fight against the world in arms. Already 
her soldiers had fallen back to the so-called mission of 
Hindenhurg line, built by their most famous 
leader, general Hiudenbui'g, and believed to be so strong 
as to defy capture. But the allies broke through the 
boasted defences of the Gexanans, despite the stubborn 
courage^ with which they still continued to fight. So 
hard pressed were the Germans that by October they 
begged President Wilson to bring about peace, but 
he sternly answered that they mixst fii'st yield up their 
couqixests and give proof that their word could be 
trusted before negotiations could begin. Meanwhile 
the allies moved on from success to success. By the 
end of October, more than half Flanders was recon- 
quered and France nearly cleared of her invaders. 
Then the Germans changed their government and 
besought the allies to grant them an armistice. At 
last they accepted the terms imposed upon them by 
Foch, and on 11 November, 1918, the last fighting came 
to an end. They allowed the allies to take possession 
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of all their conquests, and of all Geruian 3 '‘ west 
of the Rhine; thej^- surrendered their warships, their 
submarines, their guns, and their prisoners. A revo- 
lution in Germanjr, resulting in the flight of the 
emperor, completed the break-up of the German 
menace. Thus an armistice, the end of actual fight- 
ing, was happily brought about. The next step was to 
turn the armistice into a final peace. 

25. A conference of the allies met at Paris to con- 
sider the terms on which peace should be made. Among 

The Peace of s^iatesiucii there assembled were Lloj’d 
Vereaiiie^*^ ° George, President Wilson and the French 
Prime Minister, Clemenceaii. A vast task 
Ia.v before tliem and manj’- mouths passed before anj" 
definite results were arrived at. But in June, 1019, 
cxactlj’’ five j-ears after the murder of the Austrian 
heir had started the war, Germany unwillinglj’ 
accejited at Versailles the conditions imijoscd ujjon 
her. They wore fatal to the hopes with which the 
Germans had entered tlic war. Germanj” was to be 
content with a small armj’- and na.v.v ; she was to j^aj' 
as much as she could in compensation to the allies 
wlioin she had so dccplj- wronged. She was to restore 
to the h’j-ench Alsace and Lorraine, wliich she liad 
taken from France in 1871 ; she was to surrender all 
her colonics ; she was to allow the Danes, I*oles and 
her other non-Gorman subjects to decide bj’ voting 
whether thej’ would or would not remain attached to 
Germany ; she was oven to give up the German city of 
Danzig to allow revived Poland to have a port of its 
own. Included in the peace was a plan for starting 
what was called the League of Naiiojis, by which it 

was hoped to make future wars impossible, or at least 
cxtremclj’ difficult. 

26. TJic terms of peace with Austria were settled a 
few months later. The^' put in the place of the 
unwieldy Austrian Em])irc several national states, and 
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gave to Italr not only most of Italian Austria, but 
some German-speaking lands as Tvell. Peace witli 
Tuj-key and the East has still to be arranged. 

The outbi’eak of revolutions in many lands 
and the terrible distress and depression, 
resulting from the prolonged struggle, make the 
prospects of the future still doubtful. But the fearful 
Avar has at least taught the West the le.sson of the 
hideousness and -wastefulness of war. Unha]>pilj' there 
is little sign that the fierce and crude people of the 
East have equally learnt this lesson, and fighting still 
continues in Eastern Europe. Such a state of things 
make the prospect of a successful starting of the hoped- 
for League of Nations more difficult than many people 
had expected. Yet Ave must not despair too easily of 
the future, though we may feel distressed that events 
move so slowly. Modern war is so fearful a thing, and 
is fought on so mighty a scale, that years must pass 
before things become easy and natural again The Avar 
Avill not, however, ha Are been fought in vain, seeing that 
German domination has been utterly destroyed, and 
that the worst of the old goA'ernments which made the 
rule of might possible have peiished in the revolutions 
that have followed the struggle. 

27. The immense efforts made bj’- Britain were the 
more wonderful, since the Lloyd George government 
did not limit itself to carrying on the war. 

It also undertook to deal with manj’ pressing 
home problems as well. It was successful the 
in passing some important new laws on 
which the nation Avas fairly well agreed. Conspicuous 
among them was the EdAwation Act of 1918, by which 
a great step forward was made in the provision of a 
national system of education, and adequate funds were 
for the first time promised for the worthy carrjdng 
out of this task. In the same year a neAV Reform 
Act was passed by which the number of voters at 
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parliamentaiy eleoMona was greatly increasedi the dis- 
tricts returning members were rearroiiged on a nearer 
approach to equality, and. votes were given to every 
woman over thirty yetara of ago, who had the qualifi- 
cations of a man voter or who was married to a voter. 
The first general Section under the new system took 
place in December, 1018, and resulted in an OA’er- 
whelming majority for Lloyd George and the Coalildon. 

28. War conditions made acute tlie longHstauding 
question of the state of Ireland. In the early part of 
the war Ireland had sent a fair supply of 
recruits to the Britidi armies, but before 
long an extreme party, called iS'ifin JFein, 
made great progress in that country. The supporters 
of tills faction 'wished 'to make Ireland an independent 
republic, and despised 'the Nationalist party in Parlia- 
ment because it was half-hearted and compromising. 
Tlicy wei-e quite willing to call in tho Gormans to hdiis 
Ireland, and German intriguers did 'their best to 
stir up risings against the British govemmeut. On 
Blaster Monday, 1010, the Sinn B'einei's roBO in revolt in 
Dublin, and wero only put down after much bloodshed. 
Tho I'ebcllion made it necessary -to rule Ireland by 
soldiers in order to maintain order, but this still 
further increased Irish discou'tcut and helped 'to make 
Sinn Fein more widely pcqinlar. Yaiu attempts were 
made to iiorsundo Irish Nationalists and Unionists to 
agree upon a plan of Homo Rule acceptable to both 
alike, but notliing come of 'those efforts, in which Sinn 
]«V}in scornfully refused to take any share. Slcanwhile 
the Na'Lioiiallsts joined with 'Uie Sinn Feinors in de- 
nouncing any attempt to compel Irishinon 'to fight 
against -(lio Gormans. In -Ihoir anxiety 'to please 
Ireland, ministers exempted tho island from tho opera- 
tions of tho Conscription Act, and, when later tlicy 
took power to I'ovcrao this polic>% tlioy soon dropped 
all attempts -to cony out compulsory service. They 
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also allowed the over-representation of Ireland in 
proportion to its population to be continued in the 
Reform Act of 1918. But their frequent changes of 
front only added to the difficulties of the situation 
by giving the discontented Irish new grievances. It 
became clear that the Irish question could only be 
dealt with after the peace. 

29. During tlie eighty years of the three reigns of 
Victoria, Edward vii., and Gteorge v., more changes have 
been brought about than perhaps in any progress 
other period of British history. Yet most 
of them have been worked out so gradually Edward Vll., 
that few people noticed that a i-evolution George V. 
was being accomplished under their eyes. The popula- 
tion has grown enormously, and the national wealth 
has increased even more rapidly than the number 
of the people. Wonderful inventions were discovered 
wliidi greatly increased man’s control over matter. 
The telegraph has enabled men to flash messages to the 
other end of the world, and the telephone rendered 
it possible to hold conversation with people who are 
hundreds of miles away. Railways made journeys 
on laud easier ; and while the poor man, when Victoria 
was young, could only travel ^y one slow train in the 
day, and that in open trucks exposed to the weather, 
he could under (xeorge v. make his journeys in com- 
fortable expresses at convenient hours, while the more 
luxurious traveller could, if he liked, often eat his dinner 
or go to bed for the night during his journey. Fast 
steamships carried commerce to the remotest parts of 
the world, and allowed men to make ocean voyages 
at about the same rate of speed as their great-grand- 
fathers in Victoria’s early years could travel by rail- 
way on land. Under Victoria the bicycle brought 
back traffic to the highways. Under Edward vn. the 
motor car has rivalled the railway train in speed. 
Under George V. the aeroplane ha.a enabled man to 
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navigate the air with less risk than when he goes 
under the sea in a suhmaHne. 

30. During the Avhole period the British Dominions 
and empire liave grown in numbers, ] 3 rosperity, and 
unity. We have seen how in British North America, 
Australia., New Zealand, and South Africa free Common- 
wealths have been established, with liberties so complete 
that each dominion lias full power to develop on its 
own lines. Equally remarkable has been the growth 
of the resources and capacity of British India, during 
the seventy shears that have elapsed between the 
establishment of the direct supremacy of Queen 
Victoria and the end of the great war. Commerce 
and industry have been opened iqi ; health has been 
improved; the land protected from the periodic 
scourge of famine; public order established, and a 
beginning made towards self-government. Much still 
remains to be done, but real progress has already 
been made. The response of India has corresiionded 
to the cfTort. and in the groat crisis of the German 
War India has vied with the self-governing dominions 
in her contribution to imperial defence. 

31. Both in Britain and in the Empire there has been 
progress in things deeper than material prosiiority. 
Many writers have flourished avIioso works will not 
readily be forgotten, and whose writings are now read 
by millions when in earlier ages they would only have 
been open to thousa.nds. Learning and science have 
progressed marvellously; and, largely through the 
teaching of Charles Daricbi, a new way of looking 
at nature and man has grown ui3, and become generally 
acceihed. But what was in some ways best of all was 
that there has been a steady improvement in the 
condit-ion of the mass of the people. In Britain and 
the Dominions alike wages ha.vc risen and men’s 
lives have become easier and more comfortable. In 
the early years of Victoria's reign many workmen 
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could hardly get enough bread to eat. But their sons 
and grandsons have won by their own efforts a 
stronger and better position. By forming tradcs- 
•tinionSt or combinations among themselves, workmen 
have found out the means of bargaining on equal 
terms with their employers, and thus obtaining the 
wages to which they are justly entitled. Pour 
Reform Bills have given them the control of the 
destinies of the empire, and all recent British history 
has shown that those destinies are safe in their hands. 
Education has given them better opportunities of 
n si Tig their faculties, and is becoming open not only to 
the rich or a few privileged individuals, but to nearly 
every boy or girl who has brains enough to use his 
chances. Though it is still too early for us to make out 
clearly what were the chief events of the last two British 
reigns, two things are pi’etty plainly becoming of very 
great importance. One is that men are beginning to 
try to pass laws to make the mass of the people in 
the islands better educated, better cared for, and 
better able to live happy and useful lives. The other 
is that the lands aU over the world, included under the 
rule of the British Crown, are making, and in the future 
will make, increasing calls on the attention of mankind. 
The alliance of the British Empire and the United 
States saved Europe from German domination. 

32. As a result of all these changes, the peoples of the 
British Empire are becoming richer, healthier, better 
educated, and in some ways wiser. So much has been 
done to improve the state of the country that at first 
sight there is a danger of being too proud of the 
progress made. But there is still plenty to be done 
before the kingdom and the empire are all that they 
should be. British prosperity has made other nations 
jealous, and Biitpns by no means always show as 
mudti tact, modesty, and power of understanding other 
people’s position as might be wished for. They spend 
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too much of their Avealth on hixurs' and self-indulgence, 
and on drink and disiilas*. There are still among them 
far too much poTert 3 '. ignorance, wickedness, and care- 
lessness of liigher things. Thcj’ may well hare in 
the future to face much severer comiietition in trade 
and commerce from foreign powers than thej'" have 
done in the iiast, and tliej*' have not alwaj'.s done their 
best to educate themselves for this inevitable contest. 
They should not, therefore, look on the present con- 
dition of affairs with too much satisfaction. They 
should rather learn from the stiiiggles and efforts of 
those u ho have gone before them to brace themselves 
uj") anew to continue their work. ^\^hile thej” have 
every reason to be ]3roud of the great part which their 
countrj’ has ]3laycd in history, and never more iiroud 
than at the moment that thej’’ are emerging victorious 
from the severest struggle that Britain has ever had 
to face, thej” should never forget to learn from tlie 
<‘xam]3le of their ancestors to do all that in them lies 
to make things better. There is no surer waj’’ than 
the study of the national history to make Britons 
realise the high responsibilities which fall u] 3 on even 
the humblest citizen of one of the greatest empires 
that tlu’ world has ever seen. But they must not be 
puffed up with national jiridc. The union of the free 
nations against the Germans has alone made it ]iossible 
for them to secure the victoiy. Not only by the co- 
operation of mail and man within the nation, but still 
more by the working together of nation with nation, 
state with state, will the brotherhood of humanity be 
att-ained and the freedom of the world jiut upon a 
.solid basis. 
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Emigration to New Zealand and Virginia. 
252, 253 : to North America, 290 ; to 
Canada and Australia, 403 ; to South 
Africa, 404. 

Emma, mother of Edward the Confessor, 
43. 

Emperor of Britain, title of, 30. 

lleni-y VI. See Henry VI. 

I of the French, Napoleon made, 358. 

1 Empire, the Angevin, 92. 

Indian, 341, 353. 

the Eoman, 6-8. 

I England, meaning of, 13. 

I consolidated into one State, 24-27. 

( English, tlie, 13-15, 17, 19, 61, 78. See 
also Anglo-Sa-vou. 

Episcopacy in Scotland, 308. 

Essex, kingdom of, 16, 25. 

1 Augustine visits. 21. 

. Essex, the earl of, Elizabeth’s favourite, 
I 244. 

the Parliamentary general, son 

of the above, 272, 274. 

I Ethelbert, king of Kent, 19, 20, 25. 
i Ethelred tlie Unready, King, 38, 39. 42. 
j Etbelwulf, king of the West Saxons, 27, 

I 28. 

I Evangelical revival, the, 385. 

Evesham, battle of, 107. See Battle. 

I Excheuuer, Gladstone, Chancellor of the, 
39-2. 

I Exclusion Bill, the, 295, 296, 298. 
Excommunication of John, 95, 96. 

FiCIOitV SVSTEJI, the, 354. 

Fairfax, Sir ’riiomas, 274. 

Falkirk, battles of, 118, 332. .Site Battle. 
Falltlnud, Lord, 270, 272, ’291. 

Famine in Ireland, 384. 

. Farmers, 377. 

Irish, 384. 

{ Farming, 140, 310, 333. 

Favourites, Henry lll.’s foreign, 102, 103. 
104. 

Fawkes, Guy, 255, 256. 

Fenians, the, 393. 

Ferdinand, King of Aragon, 102, 193, 200. 
Feudalism, 60, 150 151. 

ill Ireland, 83. 

Field of Cloth of Gold, the, 200, 201. 

, Fief, 60. 

. Fifteen, tlie Council of, 106. 

Fire, the Great, of London, 291. 
Firearins, 186. 

First lU'form .Vet, the, 377. Kie Bill, the 
Eeform. 

I Fisher, John, bishop of Kochester, 206, 
! 207. 

1 Fitzgerald, House of, 212, 242, 244. See 
Kildare and Uesmoiid. 

Five Jlenibers, arrest of the. 270, 271. 
Flanders. 140, 149, 427, 429. 

Matilda of, queen of William I., 63. 

Fleet, the British, 360. 

Dutch, 290. 

I Spanish. 238-242. 

I Flemings. See Flanders. 

1 Fliutsliirc, 113. 
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Fooli, Marshal, 427, 428, 429. 

Fontenoy, battle of, 331. See Battle. 
Food. 124, 151, 152, 245, 319, 386. 

in Elizabeth’s time, 245. 

in Stewart period, 319. 

improvement in, 386. 

Foreigners, power of, in England, 63. 

appointed to English bishoprics, 103, 

104. 

banished from England, 104. 

Forest, the new, 67. 

laws, 98. 

Forgery, 370. 

Forks, 246. 

Forth, the Firth of, 8, 16, 17, 114, 134. 
Fotheringhay, 233. Sec Castle. 

Fountains Abbey, 209. 

Fox, Charles James, 350, 358, 362. 
France, 6, 7, 43, 74, 82, 89. 93, 96, 103, 
116, 136, 140-146, 149, 150, 164-167. 
169-172, 174, 176, 180, 192, 193, 199- 
202, 214, 215, 220, 222, 228, 232, 263, 
280, 283, 289, 290, 292-294, 301, 309, 
312, 313, 315, 316, 323, 330, 331, 336- 
338, 344, 345, 350, 354-356, 360-362. 
360, 367, 395, 399, 406, 411, 413, 418- 
430. 

kings of. See under tlio name of 

each king. 

Catharine of. Sec Catliarine. 

Henrietta Maria of. See Henrietta 

Marin. 

Isabella of, queen of Hiohard ii. See 

Isabella. 

Margaret of. See Margaret. 

the Normaus in, 43. 

Henry ll.’s power in, 74, 82. 

Edward ill. and war with, 140-146, 

148. 

and Richard ll., 150. 

Henry T. renews Edward rn.’s claim 

to, 104. 

Hundred Years’ M^ar with, 164-107. 

Henry vr. and, 109-172. 

end of Hundred Years’ War with, 

172. 

under Charles VI., 174. 

Marg.aret of Anjou sent back to, 180. 

and Perkin Warbeck, 192. 

and Scotland, 193. 

under Louis xii., 199. 

aud Henry vni. at war, 199, 200. 

Mary Queen of Scots and, 214, 215. 

and Queen Mary Tudor, 220, 222. 

Elizabeth ends war with, 228. 

Protestants in, 232. 

Charles l. at war witli, 263. 

and Cliarles li., 280, 294. 

and Cromwell, 283. 

aud England under Charles li., 289, 

290. 

secret league between Charles li. and, 

292, 293. 

James IT. flees to, 301. 

and William lir., 309. 

and Queen Anne, 312. 

— — power of, 313. 

Anne makes peace with, 315 

colonies of, 310. 

Bolingbroke flees to, 323. 

Walpole friendly with, 330. 

and Young PTctendc’-, 331. 


I France and Austrian Succession, 331. 

and Irish Catholics, 331. 

in India, power of, 336, 338. 

in Horth America, power of, 337. 

George ni. makes peace with, 344. 

power of, in Canada, 344, 345, 406. 

power of, in India, 850. 

Revolution in, 354, 355. 

Austria, Prussia, and England at 

war with, 356. 

at wav with England, 300-302. 

invaded by Wellington, 366. 

Napoleon returns from Elba to, 307. 

allied with England during Crimean 

war, 389-391. 

at war with Germany, 395. 

joins England in interfering in Egj'pt, 

399. 

withdraws from co-operation with 

England in Egypt, 399. 

recognises British occupation of 

Egypt, 411. 

Dual Alliance with Russia, 419. 

England settles her disputes with, 

419. 

England joins, in war against Ger- 
many, 401. 

Franchise, the, 392, 393. See Bill, the 
Reform. 

Francis r., king of France, 200-202. 

St., 131. 

Franciscans, the, 131. 

Franco-German war, the, 395. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, son of 
George II., 329, 341. 

the Great, king of Prussia, 331, 339. 

340, 344. 

Free Church of Scotland, the, 380. 
Freeholders, 370. 

Freeman, the, 52, 53, 

Mrs., 311, 315. 

Free Trade, 302, 403, 411, 412. 

French, General, Lord, 421. 

Friars, Mendicant, 131. 

Franciscan, 131. 

DominicJin, 131. 

Fur, use of, 129. 

Fyrd, the, 78. See also Army. 

Gaelic, 322, 325. Sec Language. 

Garter Order of the, 149. 

Gascony, 74, 85, 92, 96, 116, 120, 133, 
140, 145, 146, 170, 172, 173. Sec also 
Guieime and Aquitaine. 

Gauls, the, 0-8. 

Gaunt, John of, 149, 150, 152, 153, 150, 
158, 183. Sec Lancaster. 

Gaveston, Piers, 133-130. 

General Assembly, the Scottish, 207. 
Geneva, 227. 

tile churcli of, 229. 

Geoffrey, count of Anjou, fatlier of 
Henry ll., 70, 73, 74. 

son of Henry ii., and dulie of Brit- 
tany, 74, 84, 91. 

George, Elector of Hanover, 318 ; after- 
w.ards George l., 322-327. 

• ir., 327-341. 

III., 142, 341, 307, 371, 403. 

Prince of Wales, 307, afterwards 

George IV., 308-373. 

• V., 414, 435. 
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George, duke of Clarence. See Cl.trcnce. 

of Denmark, husliand of Queen 

Anne, 311. 

D. Lloyd, 407, 412, 413, 42G, 427, 

130, 431, 432. 

Oi'orgia, 33C. 

Ciennany, 12-14, 10, 27, 89, 124, 1S7, 
204, 235, 2C0, 322, 307, 393, 413, 418- 
43U 431, 432. 

ns n trading nation, 124, 235, 418. 

and printing, 187. 

Lutlier and, 201. 

and Dnglnnd, 322, 418-430. 

at nnr with yranci.^ 305, 420. 

new constitution of, 305. 

the War with, 1014-1018, 418-43a 

Ghent, 140, 140. 

GibnilUr, 314, 310, 350. 

Gladstone, IVillinm Lwnrt, 385, 392, 
303-300, 308, 300, 401-103, 411. 
Glastonbiir}*, abbey of, 30. 

Glencoe, the massacre of, 303. 

3Iacdonnld, of, 308. 

Glondower, Owen. 102, 103. 

Gloucester, 137. 272. 

Iticbnrd, duke of, nftcrw.irds 

Iticbnrd IIT., ISO, 181. .Se' Iticbard ill. 

Thomas, duke of, ISO. 

Gloucestershire, 137. 

Godwin, carl of tim IVcet Sivxons, 41, 
45. 

Gold, 403. 

. mines, 250. 

— in Anstralia, 403. 

hi Suutli Africa, 401. 

Good nope. Cape of, 300. 

Gordon, Cliarlcs, 400, 1H3. 

Gothic. See Architecture, 102. 

— sculpture on toiiiii of Edwaitl U.,137 
Government, cabhiet, 305, 307. 

cabinet and part}'. 321. 

Govcnimont party, 305-:i07. 

Graham, James, of Clnrerliouse, 308. 

See algo Dnndcc, Viscount. 

Grand Alliance, the, 313. 

Ilciuonstrance, the, 270. 

Grattan, Ilcnry, 359, 304. 

Grazing, 310. 

Great Dritnin, James i., first king of, 
252. 

Great Commoner, the, 335. See Pitt, 
William, the Elder. 

Great Uarry, the (ship), 200, 210, 24L 

Dobcllion, the, 271-270, 28^. 

Great Britain, expansion into, 253. 
Greece, 370, 371, 423. 

Gregory i.. Pope, 22. 

Grey, Lady Jane, 217, 220. 

— Lord, 370. 

Gulenne, 140. See also Gascony. 
Gunpowder, 185. 

— Plot, the, 255, 230. 

Gnthrum, leader of the Danes, 28, 29, 32, 
39, 43. 

Haig, Marshal Sir Douglas, 420, 427. 

HAINAULT, Philippa of. See Piillippa. 
Hampden, John, 205, 208, 27G. 
Hampshire, 10. 

— the Hew Porest in, 07. 

Hanover, 327 ; the Prench overrun, 340. 

■ House of, 826, 330, 332, 343. 
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Hanover, Sophia, Electrc."., of, 30.5. Se'" 
Sophia. 

Harlicnr. t.ikcn liy Homy v., 10.5. 

Harley, I'ohcrt, carl of Oxford, 315. 318. 
Uniotil Hnrefnot. King, 41. 

c.arl of the IVest Siirons, 4i, 4.5, 

king of England, 40-40, 54, 50. 

H.ardrad.a, king of Korwny, 40, 47. 

Harthnciiut, Kin'g, 41, 42. 
linrtington. Loiil, 401. •'■‘''c Devonshire. 
Uncting':, battle of, 4S, 49, 57. Sea 
Battle. 

Warren, 350, 353. 

Hatfleld House. 2i4. 2 IS. 

H.tuberk, tlie, 120, 130. 

Hankins, .'«ir John, 230, 2.57.241. 

Height >. of Alwnhaiii, the, 3il. 

Ifclinet, the, 130. 

Hcngi!>t, 10-1'.). 

Henrietta Maria of rrnnee, wife of 
riiarles I., 201, 203. 

Hcnrj'l., 50, 01, 08-70. 73-79, 05. 

II., 71, 73-80. 9.5, 101, 115, 120. 

132. 110.21-2. 

Ill , 45, lUO-100. 120 125. 131, 132, 

ISi. 

IV,, 1.50-103, 100 170, 220 

V., 103-107. 202. 

VI., 107-177, 170. 180, 182. 185. 

VII., 183-10.5, 199, 231. 235. 212, 

2.55. 

— ^vin.. 100, 103, inO-21.5, 218-221. 
224-220, 228, 235. 24:’.. 200. 

of Aiijnu, urn uf Matilda, 71. 83, 81. 

See also Henry li. 

VI., Emperor, 80. 

Hcniy Tiufor. See Bichinnnd, an.l 
Henry vii. 
llcraldo', 130. 

Hercfonl, dnlie of, 150. Sre Henry Iv. 
Heresy, Mary’s persecution of, 220. 
Ilerewnnl, 57. 

Hertfordshire, 244. 

High diiireli party, the, 200, 280, 310, 
380. 

Commission Court . See Court. 

Court of Justice, 277. 

Higlilandcrs, the, 4, 114, 115, .325. 332. 
Highlands, tlie, .17, 134, 274, SOS. 32.5, 
3;il, 334. 

Higiiwaj-mcn, 321, 372. 

Iliudcnlmrg, General, 429. 

Uiiidcnlnirg line, the, 420. 
llougiic, Ln, hattic of, 300. See Battle, 
nolland, 234, 235, 280, 283, 2{i0 2.>1, 
203, 204. 290, 313. 319. 318-350. 

at war wltli tlic Hump, 280. 

and Cromwell, 283. 

Joins Grand Allinncc, 313. 

trade of .passed over to England, 310. 

nt war with England, 350 

Homage, Scots’, to English king, 83. 
Home Itnlo for Iroinml, 304, 300, 401. 

402, 414, 417-418, 432-438. 

Hooker, Richard, 247. 

Horsa, 10, 10. 

Hotspur, Hcniy. See Percy. 

Mouse, the Other, 282. 

Houses, 51, 124, 125, 184, 245. 

Howard, Catharine, llfth wife of Henry 
vnr., 190, 212. 

Hubert de Burgh, 101, 102. 
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Hmnljer, the, 16, 156. 
llundred Vears’ AVar, the, 140-147. 164- 
167, 163-172, 309. 

Uiindreda, 55 . 

Hnnciirians, 429. 

Hiinlin?, 52. 

Uuntingdoiishirc, 274. 

Hyde, Anne, llrst wife of .Tames If.. 298. 
Hj^e, Edward, 270. 291 ; e.irl ot Ul.*ircn- 
uon. See Clarendon. 

Ibi:rt.\ks, 

Inipeachinent, 149. 

of Dacoii, 25S. 

of Straff.ird and Laiid, 263, 269. 

of AA’arren IIn<.tin{:s 353. 

TinpriFonnicut-, 98. 

Iniiepcnilencc, DecLaratiun of American, 
347. 34&. 

Independents, the, 227, 2.‘i3, 276, 277, 
282, 2S9. 

India, 2.'i4. 336, 333. 348, 349, 300i 391, 
399, 122, 42.’., 434. 

Indtan Mntin.i, the, 390. 

Indiaii.s, the. Bed, 238. 337, 345. 

-''S. 3.-10, 352, 363, 

uUte 04 if HIM. 

TiKlnlBciicc, Declaration of (1688), 301. 
Industrml llcvoliition, the. 3.'i3, 3.'.4. 

tlJP. nnd Charles, rrliico of 
A\ nle.s, 2.A0. 

Infantry, 136. 144, 332. aho Arinv. 
liikormaii, hat tie of. 390. See aim 
l*Alt iCs 

Innocent III , Pope, 94 97. 

Inatnnnmt of (iinvnunrnt, the. 2SI. 
ln«nranco Act, the Natiomil. .li?. 
Jntordiot, the, 9.’.. 

InvaMon.i, Danish, 38, 39, .’.7. 

Inventions. 3.’.3. 

- — in A’jetmiun Aw, 406. 

Inverne-ss 332. 

Inrineilile Armada, the, 239. 

Iona, AIonnFlcry of, 22. 

Ipswieh, tn.8. 



• Xonnans In, 83. 

Henry ii. in, ,8:?. 

liieh.nrd li. in, l,’i6. 

and Henry VIII., 212. 21,3. 

under Elir.aheth, 212, 214. 

Ciiiniiu st of, 2 12. 

English and Scottish Colonics in, 

under Charles i.. 267, 269. 

at wai with Eniilnnil, 278, 279 

>‘Jl«‘’‘‘«italwn of, 

and .lames i., 300. 

the Hevoliitloii in. 307. 308. 

and .voiinwrJ’itt. 2.’.‘»-3(i0, 

— — Catholic Assoeiiitinii in. 371. 

discontent in early iiineteeuth ecu- 

tnry in, .381, .3.S2. 

famine in, .384. 

re]ie.al nuitntlon in, 3S8, 

and (Hadstone, 39.3, 391, 402. 


Ireland and Parnell, 396. 

.* Irish, the. See Ireland. 

i native, ill-ti'eatmont of the, 288. 

' land Act, 304. 

Iron. 354. 

Angoiileino, queen of'.Tohn, 

x03a 

queen of Castile, 192, 193. 

"T "‘‘‘o or Eicliard 

U., 136, 13/, 141, 150. 

Isthmus of P.anama, 238. 

of Suez, 399. 

Italian -Stylo of Architecture. See Arohi- 
tcctiirc» 

Italiaiis trading, 124. 235. Sec Italj-, 

^ 423-4?i:’ ’ ‘ 316, 305, 

iulincncc on England of, 1S7. 

in trade, 124, 23.’i. 

Spanish possession in, 316. 

united, 305. 

her Triple Alliance with iTcriiiaiiy 

and Austria, 418-419, 420. * 

Joins England and Franco in war 

.agtainst Germany, 423, 420,429,430,431. 

iTacohisan style. See Architecture. • 
.Tncohilcs, the, 310, 324, 325, 331-334. 
Jamaica, 283. 

James I., 250-200, 207, 31 6, 319. 

II., as Duke of York. 290, 294, 295 ; 

os king, 298-302, 308-310, 319. 

~n*., king ot Soots, 103, 194, 200, 

— ^ A*!., king of Scots, 231, 234. See alto 
James I. 

Hie ‘ old Pretender,' son of .Tames ir.. 

301, .31 8, .323. 325. * 

dulcB of Monmouth. See Monmouth. 

James, duke of York, .'ke James 11. 

Jnno Grey, T«sdy. See Grey. 

- — Seymour. Sec Seymour. 

Japan, at war with Russia, 411. 

Jeffroys, .Tnilgc, 299. 

JoUicoc, Admiral, -Ittl. 

.Tonisalem, 87, 88, 428 ; Christian kingdom 
of, 88 ; Christ inns driven out of, 88. 
.Tends. Admiral, 350. 

.Te.snits, Hie. 233. 

Jewelleiy, old English, .52. 

Jew, Cromwcil and Hie, 282. 

, Edwanl i. and the, 124, 12.". 

Joan Dare. See Joan of /\ro. 

of Arc, 170-172. 

— ;Ot Xavnvre, seeoml wife of Hciny iv.. 

1 .i9. 

John Lackland, king of England, -84, 87, 
90-99, 100, 103, 1.33. ^ • 

. king of France, 145, 146. 

king of Scots. .SVe Jtalliol. .Tohn. 

ot Gaunt, dnko of l.anenster, 149, 

150, 152, 163, 156, loS, 183. .Ve alfo 
Jjaiienstcr. 

dnko of Jlcdford. Sec Hcdfmd. 

- — diiko ot Hni'gnndy. ,«frr llin-ginidv. 
.loscpliHcuinparte, king of .Spain, 364, 365 
Judws, Henry il.’s, 77. 

Jnstlees, Henry ll.’s, 77. 

JiUiHuinr, ITiiliert do Hingh, as, 101. 
JnsHcinrs, King’s, 86, 87. 
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July, origin of the, 77. 

Jntes, the, 1-1, IG. 

KEEP (of n cnstle), .'lO. 

Kenneth Mncaljiiiie, kinc of Scots 17. 

* ivcniiington Common, 3S8. 

Kent^ kingdom of, lG-2j ; conversion of, 

20 , 21 . 

count}-, j."i, 152, 173. 

Edward, duke of, 374. 

Etlielbcrt, king of, ID, 20, 2.'i. 

Kh.irtuin, taking of, 400, 401. 

Khedive of Egj’pt, the, 309, 400. 

Kildare, carls of, 242. 

Killicrankie, battle of, 30S. also 
Battle. 

King, position of tiic old English, 34. 
King-maker, the. See tVaiwiek. 
Kinross-shire, 231. 

Kirkby, Kirby, or Kirkton, 31. 

Kitchener, Lord, 407, 400, 423. 
Knighthood, oMer of, 140. 

Knights, 80, 122, 13(1. 143. See also 
Parliament, and Itcform, Parliaineiit- 
ary. 

of the shire, 107. 

Knox, .lolin, 228, 220. 

Kut-cl-Aiiiara, fall of, 123, 420. 


180, 


labour, forced, 132, 153. ' 

free, 132, 153. 

party, the, 414. 

lackland, suniainc of King John, f 0 
Lancashire, 324, 332, 374. 

Lancaster, Ifeiiiy of. See Ilenry rv. 

ITouso of, 130, 100, 174, 170, 

183, 100, 103,101. ’ 

possession of, 52, 33. 

Land Act, Irish, 304, 101. 

Land League, Irish, the, 300. 

Landlords, jrawer of the, 370. 

Lanfranc, arcliblsliup of C.mterhury 
02 - 00 . 

Langton, Stephen, arclibislioii of Canter 
bury, 04, 00, 07, 101. 

Liiiignagc, tlio Celtic, 4, 13. 

the Latin, H). 03, 132 ; its use Ir 

church services discontinued, 218 

the English, 1.3, 19, 20, 03, 114, 140 

320 ; traditions of the Bible in, 210 

French, 43 ; it displaces English, 03 

70, 03, 122, 140. ’ 

Gaelic, 115, 325. 

Irish, 114. 

Lowland Scots, 114, 11.3. 

Latimer, llugh, bishop of Worcester. 217 
222* * 
Laud, William, archbishop of Canterbury. 

265-207, 209. 

Law, A. Bonar, 425. 

Law, English and Scots, 252. 

Law, martial, 264. 

Scots, 318. 

teaching of, 132. 

Laws, forest, 08. 

League, Anti-Corn Law, 384. 

Irish Land, 806. 

of Nations, the, 430, 431. 

Learning, Alfred the Great and, 33. 

Dunstan and, 37, 38» 

- in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, 131. 


I Learning In Victorian .\ge, 408. 
j Leeds, 37.3. 

I Legato, papal, 101, 103. 

' Legislation. Edward l.'s, 120. 

, Leicester, 201. 

.<‘iiiion de llontfort, carl of. iia 

Mont fort. 

llol)ert Biiillcy, carl of, 231 233 

_ Uiccstctshire. 1.3.3, 183. 

Lerant, the, 3-0. 

l4?wes, battle of, 100. S'f Battle. 
Liberal I’nionlsti!, 402. 

I Liberals, the, 3SG, O*-'-, 301-3i):(, 308, 402 
I 112-411,410. 

Lilie», the badge of riance, 1 12. 

I Limerick, 307. 

• Liinogc, the Vi-connt of, pii. 

: Lincoln, 12.3. 

battle of, 101 . S'r B ittle. 

. Liiicoliisliire, 18.3. 

I Lion, the. the bulge of Engl.-.nil, i jo 
‘ Litili of lligliteiiii<-ne— the. 00 
Lionel, duke of I'laieiicc. .Sr Clarence, 

I Literature, Eli/.abetlian, 217. 

during the Best ond ion, 321, 322. 

Victorian, 407, 408. 

Livcriiool, 372, 3.''.3. 

Livery, 104. 

Llywcljn, Prinreof Waits, 111, 1 12 , 117, 
Io.ans, forced, 201. 

I.ochlcven, 231, .sVc Castle. 

Locomotives, 372. 

I.oirc, the river, 74, 140, 170, 171. 
Lollimlh, the, 1.34, 1GI>, 101. 

London, 20,31, 70, 110, 121, 13.3. 113 
1.32, 173, 170, 180, 101, 203,271,272. 
2.M. 201, .301, 310, 323, 332, 330, 345. 
f•on(lI)mIcrn^ nfeu'e :U)7. 

M ■■ 


See Parliament, the 


toig Parliament. 

Long. 

Lord, the fciidal, 33, 01, 

Lonis, House of, tlie, 31, 104, 107, 121 
140, 23.3, 209, 278, 282, 205, 200, 300. 
307. 370, 413, 414, 41.3, 417. 

- — 3f.archcr. See 3Iarclicr. 

Lo»-alnc, 430. 

Lothian. Ill, 334. 

Jxniis, aflerwards Louis vm.. I:lng ol 
lYanee, invited by barons to England, 
90, 101. 

XIL, king of France, 190. 200. 

XIII., king of France, 203. 

xrv., king of France, 283, 293, fl3i. 

300, 310, 321, 354. 

XVL, 3.35, 

Louisiana, 337. 

Low Church, 200, 280, 310. 
LowIandsotScotlnncl.thc, 114,113,134, 
274. 308,324.331. 

- — .Tnrobitc rising In the, 324. 

Luther, klartln, 204, 211. 

Lutterworth, 155. 

Luxury, growUi of, 408, 400. 

Lyme, 290. 


Macadasi, 372. 

Sfacedonln, war In, 423, 428. 
MncAlpinc, Kenneth, king of Scots, 17. 
Macdonald of GIcncoc, 308. 
Macdonalds, tlic, 308. 

Madras, 341. 

Madrid, 200. 

Magellan, Straits of, 238. 
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MnRiia Cnrla, 07, OS, 101, 104, 107. 
^lalidi, the, 300-^00. 

I^Tnil, 18G. f^er alfo Armour. 

Malcolm, kiiiR of Scoto, 00. 

Malplaqiict, battle of, 313. •S'ce Hattie, 
jranclic'.tpr, 372, 375. 

.Tnco1)ilc.<i, 322. 

IMatinrs, 123. 

Manufacture!;, 1.I0, 353, 354, 377. 
Manuscript Ijook.s 187. 

M.anx, the, .1. 

Mar carl of, 325. 
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